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JN £V1US (Cneius), of Campania, an ancient Latin poet, 
was bred a soldier, but quitted the profession of arms, in 
order to applj himself with more leisure to poetry. Ac- 
cordingly, he prosecuted that ftrt with great diligence, 
and gave the first specimen of a heroic poem in Latin, in 
a description of tlie first Punic war, and the Iliad of Cy- 
prus, mentioned by Cicera He wrote also some tragedies, 
a few fragmentt of which are estant with Livius Androni- 
cns, and somie comedies, the first of which appeared in 
die year 235 B.C., but this, it is said, when played at 
Aome, so highly incensed Metellus by the satirical strokes 
in it, that this nobleman, who was then very powerful, 
]>rocured him to be banished horn the city. In this con- 
dition, he retired to Utica in Africa, where he died in the 
year 303 B. C. We have only some fragmenu of his 
works; unless his epitaph, Svhich is said to have been 
tomposed by liimself, may be ranked amOng them. Of 
these fragments there is an edition by Henry Stephens, 
Paris, 1569, 8vo.' 

NAIN DE TILLEMONT. See TILLEMONT. 

NALSON (John), an historical writer, was born proba- 
Uy about 16S8, and educated at Cambridge, of which be 
became LL. D. We have discovered very few particulars 
of bis Ufe. He appears to have been zealous in the royal 4,^^ 
cause during the usurpation, and became rector of Dod* "jj . 
<(iogidn cum Marc&7 >n^^ Isl« of Ely. He was also in v* ' - 
1684 collated to a prebend in that cathedral. Wood and y ^*^ ' /"> 
£entlM^m,say^that be died March 24, 1685-6, aged forty- ^' h • • 
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2 NAiSON. • 

eight yearly aod was buried in Ely cathedral. If Benthan 
did not copy this tiate from Wood, but took it from the 
regislers of Ely, we know not hoif to reconcile it with a 
* letter from Dr. Nalton, printed in Gotch*s ^* Collectanea,** 
and dated 1689, at the time the bishops were sent to the 
Tower by the infatuated James II. Be this as it may, be 
published ** An Impartial Collection of the Great Affairs 
of State, from the beginning of the Scotch rebellion in 
1639, to the murder of king Charles I, &c/* Lond. 1682-3, 
2 vols. fol. I'his collection was intended as an antidote to 
that of Rushworth, whose prejudices were in favour of the 
parliament ; and contains many jiuthentic and curious cir- 
cumstances not to be found in other writers. Nalson*s 
statemenu are reviewed by Roger Coke, esq. in his 
<< Treatise of the Life of Man,** 1685, foL Besides this 
historical collection^ Dr. Naison wrote, 1. *' The Counter- 
mine: or^ a short, but true discpvery of the dangerous 
pri^Dciples, and secret ptacticen of the dissenting party^ 
especially the presbyterians ; shewing, that religion is pre** 
tended, but rebellion intended,** &c. Lond. 1677, 8vo. 
12. ^* The Common Interest of King and People, shewing 
tlie original, antiquity, and excellency, of monarchy conv- 
pared with aristocracy and democracy, and particiiiarly of 
o.ur English monarchy ; and that absolute,. papain and pres* 
byteriao popular supremacy are utteriy inconsistent with 
prerogative* property, and liberty ;*' ibid. 1678, Svo. S. 
'^ A True Copy of the Journal of the High Court of Jus- 
tice, for the trial of Charles I. a» it was read in the 
House of Commons,, and attested under the band of Phelps^ 
clerk to that infamous court,** with an introduction, ibid. 
liS4j fol. He also translated Maimbourg*s ^* History of 
the Crusade,** ftc. ibid. 1685, fol.' 

NANCEL (Nicholas de), so called from the village of 
Nancel, his native place, between Noyon and Soissons, 
was bom in 1539. He studied at the college de Presles 
a( Paris^ and was employed to teaph Greek and Latin there 
when scarcely eighteen years of age, probably by the iu«> 
terest of Peter Ramus, principal of the college, who eon«» 
ceived very hi^ly of his talents. He was afterwards pn>- 
fipssor in the university of Douay, where he made two 
speeches ** On the excellence and importance of the Greek 
Language.**. Being invited to return, to Paris, he. was 
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again professor in the college de Presles, and took a doc« 
tor's degree in physic. He went afterwards to practise at 
Soissons; but principally at Tours, which he found an 
eligible situation. He was lastly appointed physician to 
the abbey of Fontevrauld, in 1587 ; and died there in 1610, 
leaving a son, who wrote some sacred tragedies. His 
principal works are, 1. ** Stichologia Grseca Latinaque in- 
formanda et reformanda," 8vo. In this work he endea* 
▼ours to subject the French poetry to the rules of the 
Greek and Latin,, for the purpose, as he says, of render- 
ing it more difficult and less common ; a whimsical project, 
which, it may be supposed, did not succeed. 2. A treatise 
<<On the Plague," 8vo, 3. <<Tr. de Deo, de immorta* 
litate animse contra Galenum, et de sede animes in cor« 
pore," 8vo. 4. *^ Declamationum Liber, eas complectens 
orationes quas vel ipe juvenis haboit ad populum, vel 
per discipulos recitavit," &c. 8vo. 5. ** Petri Rami vita," 
8to. This Life is curious and interesting, and the best of 
Nancel's works J 

NANGIS (William of), a French historian) who flou- 
rished in the fourteenth century, was a Benedictine monk 
of the abbey of St. Denis, and supposed to have taken his 
name from the place where he was born. He wrote the 
lives of St Lewis, and of Philip le Hardi, and two chroni- 
cles; the first from the creation to 1300, the second a 
chronicle generally of the kings of France. The lives 
were printed, for the first time, in Pithou-s collection in 
1596, and the chronicle from 1113, in the ** Spicilegium" 
of D. Luc d* Archery. The life of St. Lewis was again re- 
printed along with Joinville*s history of the same prince, 
with a glossary, &c. by J. B. Mellot, Ch. Sallier, and J. 
Capperonier, at Paris in 1761, fol.' 

NANI (John Baptist), a noble Venetian, and proctor 
of St. Mark, was the son of John Nani, once possessed- of 
the same post, and born Aug. 30, 1616. He studied po- 
lite learning under Peter Renzoli of Arezzo, a secular 
priest ; and went through his course of philosophy among 
the Dominicans of St Paul and St. John at Venice. His 
brother, Augustine Nani, being made commandant of Vi- 
cenza, he followed him to that city, and continued his 
studies there. Upon his return to his own country, in 

I Niceroii, v6|. XXXIX.— More ri. 
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}697> be ms ooe of the thirty who are drawn erery year 
by lot, to aMist at the election of magistrates. His mther, 
iwrbo was a f>erson of good abititiesi formed his son for bit- 
siaess himself; and^ in that view, carried him to Rome* 
where he weot ambassador from the republic of Venice to 
Urban VHI/. That pontiff, a mao of dtscerDment, pre- 
dicted, that John Baptist Nani would make, an extraor- 
dinary person : and bis hoUness*^ prediction was verified. 
He was admitted into the college of senators in 1641 ; and 
not long after went ambassador to France, which character 
})e sustained at Paris for the space of five years, with great 
reputation. Mazarine, who then was prime minister tbere^ 
had frequent conferences with him, and received some 
excellent advice from him, upon the affairs discussed in 
the treaty of Munster, which was concluded in 1648; in 
which y^ar Nani returned home, having obtained from 
France considerable succours both of men and money, for 
carrying on the war against the Turks in Candia. His 
merit raised him soon after to be a member of the grand 
council of the republic, in which he was appointed siiper- 
intendant of the marine and the finances. In 1654 he was 
sent ambassador to the imperial court of Germany ; did 
the republic considerable services; and made a second 
jouniey to that court, upon the election of the emperor 
Leopold. While he was here, he received orders to go 
again to France, in 1660. He was there at the marriiageof 
Lewis XIV. after the Pyrenean treaty, and obtained fresh 
succours for the war of Candia. The Venetian senate were 
greatly satisfied with his conduct, and appointed him proc- 
tor of St'Mark. Not long after, in 1663, the great coun- 
cil nominated him captain-general of the marine ; but, the 
air of the sea not at all agreeing with his constitution, it 
was resolved not to expose a life so valuable, and^even 
necessary to the republic, to such imminent danger ; and 
the nomination was withdrawn. 

He continued, however, to serve his country upon many 
considerable occasions, and was appointed by the senate 
to write the *' History of Venice;** an employment which 
is given only to the principal nobility of that republic. He 
published the first part ; and the second was in the press, 
when he died) Nov^ 5, 1678, in his 63djear. His ^^Hts* 
tory of Venice'* was much esteemed, and translated into 
French. There is an English translation of the first part, 
by sir Robert Honey wood,. 1673, fol. There are some 
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psitialitieB in kk history, and bis style is. considerably eib- 
baitassed witb parentheses, but it is still a favourite with 
his countrymen. He also published ^* An Accoun( of his 
second Anabassage into France in 1660,** and composed 
other pieces, which are extant in manuscript only^ Seve* 
ml authors have spoken advantagedusly of him.^ 

NANNL SeeUDINO. 

NANNI, or NANNIUS,or in his uatiTe language, NAI^* 
NINGH (Peter), a very learned philologer, ami general 
scholar, was born at Alcmaer, in Holland, in 1500;- he' 
studied at Louvain, and then was employed in the private 
education of some young men until the death of Conrad 
Goclenius, when the university unanimously appointed 
him to pronounce a funeral oration oh that eminent teacher, 
and to succeed him as Latin professor. In this office he 
gave such satisfaction, that all his scholars, who were ex- 
ceedingly numerous, ever preserved the highest respect 
for him, and acknowledged that the care he took was the 
foundation of their future advancement and fame. He 
was also much esteemed by the cardinal de Granvelle, and 
by Nicholal Everard, president of the great council of 
Mecblinf The cardinal preferred him to a canonry in his 
church of Arras, and the president placed his children 
under his care, and rewarded him munificently. With the' 
jiatranage of these two personages, he was so satisfied as 
to Tefusa many liberal offers to remove to Italy, and re* 
mained the whole of his life at Louvain. He was a most 
industrious writer, as well as teacher, and in the numerous 
list given by Foppen of his publications, we find commen- 
taries on Cicero, on Virgil, and Horiice^s Art of Poetry ; 
pampfarases on the Song of Solomon, and on the Proverbs; . 
annotations on civil law, of which he acquired a profound 
knowledge; translations of some part' of Demosthenes, Sy- 
iieiios, Apollonius, Plutarch, St. Athanasius, St. Basil, 
Ohrysostom; prefaces introductory and illustrative of Ho- 
mer, and Demosthenes, Jtc. He also translated the Psalms 
into Latin ver6e,attd, in the opinion of his contemporaries,' 
with equal elegance and fidelity. Among his separate 
publications hia ** Miscellaneorum decas,^* a collection of 
critical iwmatks oaf aneieiit authors, and his *' Dialogismi 
Beroinarimi,** uteremocb esteemed. This eminent scho- 
lar died at Louvain, July 21, 1557, and was buried in the 

^ NIctfODt tot XI.— TInibofchU 
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chofch of St. Peter, where one of his scholars, Sigismond 
Frederic Fugger, placed a roonumeDt to bts memory. He 
is mentioned in terms of the highest praise by Mirseus, 
Tbuaiiift, Melchior Adam, Gyraldus, Huet, and many 
other learned men. ' 

NANTUEIL (Robert), a celebrated engraver, was bom 
in 1630, at Rbeims, where his father kept a petty shop, 
Suitable to his fortune, which was small, but sufficient to 
^nable him to give his son a liberal education. Accord- 
ingly* Robert was put to tbe gramnHar-school at a proper 
age ; And, as soon as he had made tbe necessary progress 
in classical learning, went through a course of philosophy. 
He had, from his childhood, a strong inclination to draw- 
iog ; and be applied to it with such success, that being to 
maintain, according to custom, his philosophical thesis at 
the end of two years, he drew and engraved it himself. 
As he continued to cultivate his genius, his productions 
became the delight of the town. But finding more fame 
than profit at Rbeims, and having married while young, he 
was under the necessity of seeking a situation where bis 
talents might be more amply rewarded. With this view be 
left his wife and repaired to Paris, probably without intro- 
duction to any friends, as we are told he had no better 
way to make himself known, than the following device : 
Seeinff several young abb6s standing at tbe door of a 
victiudling-hou^e, near the Sorbonne, be asked tbe mis- 
tress if there was not an ecclesiastic of Rbeims there ^ 
telling her that he bad unfortunately forgot his name, but 
that she might easily know him by the picture that be had 
of him, shewing her at the same iime a portrait, well 
drawn, and which had the air of being an exact likeness. 
This drew the attention of some of the abb^s, who were 
profuse in their praises of the portrait. ^*If you please, 
messieurs," said Nantueil, '* I will draw all your pictures 
for a triflt^, as highly finished as this is." The price which 
he askeci was so moderate, that all the abb£s sat to him 
one after another; and then bringing their friends, cus- 
tomers came iu so fast, that be took courage to raise his 
price : and having in a short time acquired a considerable 
sum, he returned to Rbeims, disposed of his little property 
there, and brought his wife to Paris, where hb character 
soon became estiSilisbed. 

* Bullan'* Acftdemie det Rcieocet, toI. l.^Foppen's BiM. Belf . where h the 
aiotl complete list of hit works.— Bloant't Ceesurm. — Sesii Onoiiiest. 
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He applied himself particularly ta drawing- poiiraiu 
in crayons, which be afterwards engraved for the use of 
the academical theses; and succeeded beyond all his pre- 
decessors in that branch. He never failed to catch the 
likeness; and even pretended that he had certain rules 
which ascertained it. His portrait of the king, as large as 
life, which he afterwards engraved, so pleased his ma- 
jesty that he rewarded him with a, present of a hundred 
louis d*or8, and made him designer and engraver to hb 
cabinet, with a salary of 1000 livres per annum. Nanturil 
afterwards did the portrait of the queen- mother in the 
same manner, as also that of cardinal Mazariue, the duke 
of Orleans, marshal Tureilne, and others. The grand 
duke of Tuscany hearing of his fame, requested to have 
Nantueil*8 own portrait by himself, in crayons, in order to 
place it in his gallery. His works consist of 240 prints, 
including the portraits of almost all the persons of the first 
rank in France. Of his filial aflectibn we Have the follow- 
ing anecdote. As soon as he had made an easy fortune, 
his first object was to invite hisfeither to share it ; and the 
manner in which he received him, which happened to be 
before many witnesses, drew tears of joy from all. From 
this time the sonU greatest happiness was to comfort the 
declining years, and supply the wants, of his father. Nan- 
tueil died at Paris, Dec. 18, 1678, aged forty-eight 

Carlo Dati, in the life of Zeuxis, speaking of out en- 
gra¥er*s works, iays, ^* These words of Apollonius remind 
us to contemplate the astonishing art of the prints of the 
modem - gravers in France, where every thing is repre- 
sented so naturally, the quality of the drapery, the colour 
of the flesh, the beard, the hair with the powder upon it, 
and, what is most important, the age, the air, and the 
Ktely resemblance of a person, though nothing is made 
use of besides the black of the ink and the white 6f the 
paper ; which not only make the light and the shade, but 
do the office of all the colours. All tbv^ is seen and ad- 
mired above all others, in the excellent portraits of the 
illustrious Nantueil." Thia artist was a man of plearing 
manners and address, had some share of learning and wit, 
and his conversation recommended him much to people of 
•fashion. He was well respected at court ; afDd Maaario<^, 
then prime minister, retained him as his designer and en^ 
graver, and honoured him with the title of Monsieur. But 
he nevlnr was an osconomist ; and of upwards of J00,000 
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cronKQs w^b lie b^ gaioedy be left , ooiy 20^000. to- -hii 
heirs. Tbe portf^u by this excelieDt artUt are well known, 
and altbougb Strult has given a short list of tde b^st, . be 
allows that it is not easy to say with any deigree of pre^ 
cisioiif among so many beautiful ones, which are the best. ' 
NANTIGNI (Loui$ Chazot4>£)i a oelebrated genealo<' 
gist, was born in 1692, at Saulx.Ie, Due in Burgundy. He 
Stfuli^ci ^ Dijon and Paris^. and at the latter city be was 
ep^i(i]^ted with the education of . some youagmen of rank, 
flis general, turn for history settled at last in the geueaio* 
gical, branch, and be employed all his leisure in drawing 
up: genealogical tabljes. Froip 1736 to 1738 he published 
a work entitled ** QenealogjLes Historiques des Rois, des 
Empereurs, et<le Routes lesMaisons Souveraignes,*' 4 vols. 
4to. He also pubUsbed '* Tablettes Geograpbiques,'* 1725, 
12moi ** Tablettes Historiques, Genealogiques,. el; Chro* 
nologjqpeay"* 1743^ &c. 9 vols. 24to ; and ^< Tablettes de 
Themis/' 1755| ISmo. He supplied many articles^- for 
the Supplement of Moreri of the edition of 1749« and 
during his latter years re-wrpte tbe, genealogical ^part of 
that dictionary, fi.nd of the Mercure. He died Dec. 29» 
)755, a^er having beep , deprived of his sight for«tbe three 
preceding years. * 

NAOQEORGE;, pr KIRCHMAER (Thomas), a cele- 
brated protestant divine, born in .15 11, at Straubingue» in 
Bavaria, acquired considerable celebrity by bis satirical 
l«atin verses against several customs of the catbolic.churoh, 
and died in 1579- His most celebrated poem is entitled 
'^Regnum piqipistiqufin" 1553, and 1559, 8vo. Tlie for- 
mer is the most rareeditioni bi|t not so complete as that 
pf 1559, which soinetimes" contains two other pieces, the 
" S>'lva. Cai^minum,*' and " Sylvula Carminum ;" ** Pa- 
macbius Tragedia/' 1538,, 8vo ; <* Incendia sive Pyrgopo-* 
Unicea Tragedia/*; 1^38, 8vo; << Agri^ultura sacra,^* 1551, 
8vo;/'Hieremi4sTragedia,*' 1551,,8vo; " Mercator Trage- 
dian"' 1560, 8vQ.« Tbei:e are two editions of tbe French 
tmpslation of tbe *< Converted Merchant,*' 1558, Svo^ and 
1561, 12ipp, and a;third 1591, 12mo, in which is fieaa*8 
*^ Com6die dn Pape malade*" All the above are soai«pe^ aad 
highly priced by collectors. Naogeorge also lelt commen* 
tades on St. John'a Epistles, and several other vvorks» ' 

1 P«rr«Qlt Lei Henmat nioitret.— Strutt*! I>ict.<— Basan.— Diet Hist 
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NAPIER, or NEPER (Johk), baron of Merehiston iu 
Scotland, and the celebrated inventor of the Logaritbinf, 
was the eldest son of sir Archibald Napier of Merchistoo, 
and born in 1 550. After going through the ordinary course 
of education at the university of St; Andrew's, be made the 
tour of France, Italy, and Germany. On his return he 
applied himself chiefly to the study of mathematics, to' 
which he joined that of the Scriptures ; and in both dis- 
covered the most extensive knowledsre and profound pene^ 
tration. His << Essay upon the booa of the Apocalypse'* 
indicates the most acute investigation ; though time has 
discovered that his calculations concerning particular events 
had proceeded upon fallacious data. But what his fame now 
solely rests upon is his great and fortunate discovexy of lo« 
garithms in trigonometry, by which the ease and expedition 
in calculation have so wonderfully assisted the science of 
astronomy and the arts of practical geometry and naviga* 
tion. Napier, having much attachment to astronomy, and 
spherical trigonometry, had occasion to make many nume* 
nd calcullitions of such triangles, with sines, tangents, 
&c. which being' expressed in large numbers, occasioned 
a great deal of labour and trouble : To spare themselves 
part of this labour, Napier, and other authors about his 
time, endeavoured to find out certain short modes of cal* 
cul^ion, as is evident from many of their writings. To 
this neces$ity, and these endeavours it is, that we owe seve- 
ral ingenious contrivances; particularly the computation 
by Napier's Rods, or Bones, as they are called, and seve^ 
ral other curious and short methods that are given in his 
** Rabdologia ;" and at length, after trials of many other 
melons, the roost complete one of logarithms, in the actual 
construction of a large table of numbers in aritbflsetical 
progression, adapted to a set of as many otbers in geoofie^ 
tricai progression. The property of such numbers had 
been long known, viz. that the addition of the former an- 
swered .to the multiplication of the latter, &c.; but it 
wanted the necessity of snob very troublesome calculations 
^s those abovementioned, joined to an ardent disposition^ 
to make such a use of that property. Perhaps also this 
disposition was urged into action by certain attempts of this 
kind which it seems were made elsewhere ; such as the fol- 
lowing, related by Wood in his '^ Atfienss . Oxonienses," 
under the article Briggs, on the authority of Oughtred and 
Wingvte, viz. <*Tbat one Dr. Craig, a Seotcboiao, coming 
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out of Denmark into his own country, called up^n John 
Neper baron of Marcheston near Edinburgh, and told him, 
among other discourses, of a new invention in Denmark, 
(by Longomontanus as *tis said) to save the tedious muU 
tiplication and division in astronomical calculations. Neper 
being solicitous to know farther of him .concerning this 
matter, he could give no other account of it, than that it 
^as by proportionable numbers. Which hint Neper taking, 
he desired him at his return to call upon him again. Craig, 
after some weeks had passed, did so, and Neper then 
shewed him a rude draught of that he called ' Canon Mi* 
rabilis Logarithmorum.* Which draught, with some al- 
terations, he printed in 1614; it came forthwith into the 
handsof our author Briggs, and into those of William Ought- 
red, from whom the relation of this matter came." 

Whatever might be the inducement, however, Napier 
published his invention in 1614, under the title of ^ Lo- 
garitbmonim Canohis Descriptio,** &c. containing the con- 
struction and canon of his logarithms, which are those of 
the kind that is called hyperbolic. This work coming pre- 
sently to the bands of Mr. Briggs, then Professor of Geo- 
metry at Gresham College in London, he immediately eave 
it the greatest encouragement, teaching the nature of the 
logarithms in his public lectures; and at the same time re- 
commending a change in the scale of them, by which ihey 
might be advantageously altered to the kind which he after- 
wards computed himself, which are thence called Briggs'a 
Logarithms, and are those now in common use. Mr. Briggs 
also presently wrote to lord Napier upon this proposed 
change, and made journeys to Scotland the two following 
years, to visit Napier, and consult him about that altera- 
tion, before he set about making it Briggsi, in a letter 
to archbishop Usher, March 10, 1615, writes thus: <<Na« 
pier lord of Markinston, hath set my head and hands at 
work with his new and admirable logarithms. I hope to see 
bim this summer, if it please God ; for I never saw a boiok 
^hich' pleased me better, and made me more wonder.*^ 
Briggs accordingly paid bim fbe visit, and staid a month 
with him. 

The following passage, from the life of Lilly the astrolo- 
ger, contains a curious account of the meeting of those two 
illustrious men. ^' I will acquaint you,*' says Lilly, ^ with 
onememorable story related unto me by John M&rr, an ei* 
cellent mathematician and geometrician, wliom I coa«> 
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ceive yoa remember. He was servant to king James and 
Charles the First. At first when the lord Napier, or Mar- 
chiston, made public bis . logarithms, Mr. Briggs, then 
reader of the astronomy lectures at Gresbam college in 
London, was so surprised with admiration of them, that he 
could baye no quietness in bimself until be had seen that 
noble person the lord Marchiston, whose only invention 
they were : be acquaints John Marr herewith, who went 
into Scotland before Mr. Briggs, purposely to be there 
when these two so learned persons should meet Mr. Briggs 
appoints a certain day when to meet at Edinburgh ; but 
failing thereof, the lord Napier was doubtful be would not 
come. It happened one day as John Marr and the lord 
Napier were speaking of Mr. Briggs ; * Ah, John,* said 
Marchiston, < Mr. Briggs will not now come.* At the very 
instant one knocks at the gate ; John Marr basted down, 
and it proved Mr. Briggs, to his great contentment. He 
brings Mr. Briggs up into my lord's chamber, where aU 
most one quarter of an hour was spent, each beholding 
other almost with admiration before one word was spoke. 
At last Mr. Briggs began: 'My lord, I have undertaken 
this long journey purposely to see your person, and to 
know by what engine of wit or ingenuity you came first to 
think of this most excellent help into astronomy, viz. the 
logarithms ; but, my lord, being by you found out, I won* 
der no body else found it out before, when now known it 
is so easy.* He was nobly entertained by the lord Napier; 
and every summer after that, during the lord*8 being alive, 
this venerable man Mr. Briggs went purposely into Scotland 
to visit him.** 

Napier made also considerable improvements in spberi* 
cal trigonometry, &c. particularly by his Catholic or Uni« 
versal Kule, being a general theorem, by which be resolves 
all the cases of right-angled spherical triangles in a manner 
very simple, and easy to be remembered, namely, by what 
he calls the Five Circular Parts. His construction of Loga- 
rithms too, beside the labour of them, manifests the greatest 
ingenuity. Kepler dedicated his Ephemerides to Napier, 
which were published in 1617 ; and it appears from many 
passages in his letter aboiittbis time, that be accounte4 Na- 
pier to be the greatest man of bis age in the particular de- 
partment to wfanch be applied his abilities. 

The last literary exertion of this eminent person was 
the publication of his '*Rabdology and Promptuary,*' in 
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1617; floon^fcer wjiicb be died flit Mar<ibiftton, the 3d. of 
April in ^be aacqe year, iatba &8ib year.of hisBge. Thd 
^st of his works is as. follows : 1, <^ A Plaio Discovery of 
tbe Revelation of St. John," 1593* $l« '^ Logaritfamorum 
Qanonis Description* 1614. 3. '* Mirtfici Logan tbinoruni 
Canonis Constriictio ; et. eorum aid Natundes ipsorutn nu^ 
iperos babiiudines; una cum appetidicei de alia eaque 
prasstanciore Logaritbaioruai specie condenda. Qqibus ac* 
cessere proposiliones ad triaagula spbssrica faciliore calculo 
resolveqda. Una cum Annoutiooibus aliquot doctissiiDi 
D. Henrici'Briggii in eas, et memoratam appendioem.": 
Publisbqd by the author's son in 1619. 4. ** Rabdologia, 
^u Nuai^rationiii per Virgulas, libri duo," 1617. .This 
cy>ntaii)s the (description and use of the Bones or Rods ; 
with several other short and ingenious modes of calculation. 
5. HU Letter to Anthony Bacon (the original of which is 
in the archbishop's library at Lambeth), entitled, f^Se- 
** cre^ Inventions, profitable and necessary in these days 
for the Defence of this Island, and withstanding strangers 
enemies to God's truth and religion;" dated June 2, 
15?6. * 

. NARDI (Jame«), an Italian historian, was born of a no- 
ble family of Ftoreace, in 1476. Having espoused the 
cause of the liberties of his country, when the Medici fa- 
mily g^ioed the ascendancy, he was banished, and his pro- 
perty, confiscated. He then went to Venice, where he 
pas^d the rest of his days in composing his various works, 
particularly his history of Florence, ** L'Istorie de Firenze, 
dal 1494 sino al 153J,*' &c. 1582, 4to, which bears a great 
character for style ; but, from his being the decided ene- 
my of the house of .Medidi, must probably be read with 
some caution ; nor was it published until fifty years after 
bis death. He acquired great reputation ^Iso by his trans^ 
latioriof Livy, which is considered as one of the best ver- 
sions of tbe ancient'attthors in the Italian language. It was 
first printed in 1547 ; but the best editions are those of 
1554 and 1575, in which last there is a supplement to the 
second decade by Turcbi. Apostolo Zeno laments, that 
after Nardi had been banished his counti^, his works should 
also be banished from the vocabulary della Crosca^ These 
academicians quote him but once, under the woid prvnun^ 
ziare. He certainly, deserved not such contempt, if it was 

1 H^ittoa't pietiooary.— Accosnt of hii Life sod WritiD|t by tord BwcImhi. i 
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out of contefnpt they neglected Mdn. HwAlj ia hU ydutfa; 
had distinguished himself as a soldier, Md shows greai 
knowledge and experience in military afiairs, in a Life of 
the celebrated comoiander Malespini, printed at Florence^ 
1597, 4to. He was the author of several other works, 
both in prose and verse, and is supposed to have given the 
first example of tbe versi scioltif or Italian blank verse. 
He is thought to have died about 1555, far advanced iii 
age. » 

NARES (Jamei^), doctor of music, an eminent compo- 
ser and teacher in that science, under whom some of the 
first miisicians of the present day received the whole or 
part of their education, was tbe son of Mr. Nares, who 
was, for many years, steward to Montague and Willougfaby, Ai 
earls of Abingdon. He was born, as well as his brother, ^' 
the late Mr. Justice Nares, at Stanwell in Middlesex ; the 
former in 1715, the latter in 1716. His musical educa- 
tion he commenced under Mr. Gates, then master of the 
royal choristers ; and completed it under the celebrated 
Dr. Pepusch. Thus prepared, he officiated, for some time,. 
as deputy to Mr. Pigott, organist of Windsor; but, on 
the resignation of Mr. Salisbury, organist of York, in: 
1734, was chosen to succeed him, being then only nihe- 
teen. It is related, on undoubted authority, that, when 
the old musician first saw hi^ intended successor, he said,, 
rather angrily, ** What ! is that child to succeed me 7** 
which being mentioned to tbe organist-elect, he took an* 
early opportunity, on a difficult service being appointed, 
to play it throngbout half a 'note below the pitch, which^ 
brought it into a key with seven sharps; and went through 
it without the slightest error. Being asked why he did so, 
he said, that '' he only wished to shew Mr. Salisbury what 
a child could do.*' His knowledge in all branches of 
his profession was equal to his practical skill in this in- 
stance ; and, during his residence at York, where he 
was abundantly employed as a teacher, and where he 
dnarried, Mr. Nares, by his good conduct, as well as 
professional merit, obtained many powerful friends. 
Among the foremost of these was Dr. Fontayne, tbe 
late venerable dean of York ; who, when Dr. Green died, 
towards the latter end of 1755, exerted his interest so 
successfully^ that he obtained for him the united places of 

I TfnbQtehi.->Roieo«'8 l^.— BareUi'« lt»lian Ubtkvf. . 
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orgftoist and composer to. bis majesty. He removed, 
therefore, to London in the beginuing of 1756; and, 
about the same time, was created doctor iu music at Cam* 
bridge. 

On the resignation of Mr. Gates, in 1757, Dr. Nares 
obtained also the place of master of the choristers ; which 
haying been, for a long time, without increase, uotwith- 
standing the increase of expences attending it, was, by 
royal favour, aug^mented about 1775, first with the salary 
of the violist, and, on the revival of that place for Mr. 
Crosdill, in 1777, with that of lutanist, which was an* 
nexed to it for ever. It was in this situation, that Dr. 
Nares superintended the education of many pupils, who 
have since become famous ; particularly Dr. Arnold, who, 
though with him only for a short time, was highly distin- 
guished by him for talents and application. The anthems 
and services which Dr. Nares produced, as composer to 
the royal chapel, were very numerous; many of them 
have since been printed, and many which exist only in 
MS. still continue to be performed in the choirs with much 
effect Having been originally a musician rather by acci- 
dent than choice, with very strong talent$ and propeusitiei^ 
also for literature, Dr. Nares was particularly attentive to 
express the sense of the word? he undertook to set ; and 
was the first who attempted to compose the Te Deum, for 
Mhe choir- service, in such a oianner as to set off the senti- 
ments it contains to advantage. Before bis time, it had 
been set rather to a regular strain of chaunt than to any 
expressive melodies. The merits of Dr. Nares were not 
overlooked by his royal patrons, whom be had occasionally 
the honour [to attend in private, though not a part of his 
regular duty. To manifest his respect and gratitude for 
theiD, he composed his dramatic ode, entitled ** The 
Royal Pastoral," the words of which were written by Mr. 
Bellamy, author of a book entitled ^^ Ethic Amusements." 
In July 1780, Dr. Nares was obliged, by declining 
health, to resign the care of the choristers, in which place 
be was succeeded by Dr. ^yrton, bis pupil and valued friend. 
In his sixty-eighth year, a constitution, never robust, gave 
way, and he died on Feb. 10, 1783, deeply regretted by 
his affectionate fi&mily, of which the present representa- 
tive, the rev. Robert Nares, archdeacon of Stafford, is 
well known in the literary world, and not more known than 
respected. Testimony has been borne to the merits of Dr. 
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Nares by aeTeral wr%teri» but more particuUrly by Mr. 
Mi|80D| in his preface to. a book of aotbem9, printed for 
the use of York-cathedra) ; and, in . his late. Essays on 
Church Music, p. 1,38. The late lord Mornington, so well 
known for. musical talents, frequently consulted him; and 
sir John Hawkins derived advantage from his acquaintance, 
in the progress of his *^ History of. Music.*' Throughout 
life, he was not less respected as a man than admired as a 
mu^cian; he had a vivacity that rendered. his society aU 
ways pleasing ; and a generous contempt for every thing 
base, that manifested itself on all proper occasions, and 
very justly commanded esteem. 

His printed works are these : i. '' Eight sets of Lessons 
for the Harpsichord; dedicated to the right honourable 
Willougbby earl of Abingdon : printed in 1748, reprinted 
in 1757/' 2. <' Five Lessons for the Harpsichord, with a 
sonata in score for the harpsichord or organ ; dedicated to 
the right honourable the countess of Carlisle ;" published 
in 1758 or 1759. 3. ** A. set of easy Lessons for the Harp- 
sichord," th^ee in number ; with a dedication ta the pub- 
lic, signed J. N. 4, ^* A Treatise on. Singing," small size. 
5. *< II Principio ;" or ** A regular introduction to playing 
on the Harpsichord or Organ." This was the first set of 
progressive lessons published on a regular plan. 6. ^* The 
Royal Pastoral, a dramatic ode; dedicated to his royal 
highness the prince of Wales ; printed in score, with an 
overture and choruses. 7. *^ Catches, Canons, and Glees; 
dedicated to theiate lord Mornington." 8. ** Six Fugues, 
with introductory voluntaries fpr.the Organ or Harpsi- 
chord." 9. ^* A concise and easy treatise on Singing, with 
a set of English Duets for beginners ;" a different work 
from the former small treatise. 10. " Twenty Anthems, 
in score, for one, two, three, four, and five voices ; com- 
posed for the use of bis majesty's chapels royal,** 1778. 
IL. ^^Six easy Anthems, with a favourite Morning and 
Evening Service," left for publication at his death, and 
published in 1788, with a portrait and a concise account of 
the author. Of these cpmpositions the following short 
character is given by an eminent musician, to whom they 
are all well knowp^ *'The Lessons are composed in a 
masterly and pleasing style ; free from those tricks and 
unmeaning successions of semitones, to which a good ear 
and sound judgment never can be reconciled. The treatises 
«n singing contain duets composed for the use of the chil- 
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6ten of theroy«l cbapeli, superior to any thing yet pub- 
lished ; and socfa as every teacher ought to peruse. His 
catches, canons, and glees, are natural and pleasing; 
especially the glee to all Lorers of Harmony, which gained 
the prize-oiedal at the catch-club in 1770. The Royal 
Paatoral is composed throughout in a very masterly man- 
ner; particularly the choruses, with which each part con- 
eludes. This ode, containing 108 pages, was written, and 
all the vocal and instrumental parts transcribed for per- 
forming, within twelve days. The six fugues, with intro- 
ductory voluntaries for the organ, contain the strongest 
proofs of ingenuity and judgment ; few, if any, have ever 
been written that can be preferred to them. In both sets 
of the anthema, the same characteristics appear ; and the 
service in the latter very justly acquired the title of fa- 
vourite; nor can there be any doubt that the works of this 
author will be admired as long as a taste for music shall 
subsist." 

Besides the pieces above mentioned, a complete set of 
church services, in the key of F, and three fuU anthems, 
were published in 1790, by Dr. Arnold, in bis ^ Collec- 
tion of Cathedral Music,*' vol. III. In these services the 
doctor first displayed his great skill in setting words. Se- 
veral other compositions of much merit still remain in 
manuscript. The chief of these are an ^'Ode on the Death 
of Handel, in score, with choruses ;'' and a great part of 
Dr. Brown's ** Cure of Saul," composed as a regular era-* 
torio ; from which work Dr. Nares desisted out of regard 
to his friend and pupil. Dr. Arnold, by whom it was also 
undertaken, and completed in a masterly manner. ' 

NARY (CORNEUUS), an Irish Roman catholic divine, of 
great learning, was born in the county of Kildare in 1660, 
and educated at Naas, in that county. In 1684 he received 
priest's orders in the town of Kilkenny, and the year fol- 
lowing went to Paris to pursue his studies in the Irish col- 
lege, of which he was made afterwards provisor for about 
seven years. He took the degree of LL. D. in 1694, in 
the college of Cambray, and returning to London two 
years after, was appointed tutor to . the earl of Antrim* 
He was afterwards made parish priest of St. Michan's in 
Dublin, in which station he continued till his death, March 

1 Written fw the laft •diiioo of (bit DictioMry froei privAtc SO^ ««lh#iitiq 

ioforination. 
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3, 1738. His principal works, rather numeroufl, were of 
the controversial kind, in defence of popery against Mr. 
Clayton and others, who acknowledged bis learning as 
well as the politeness of his style and moderation of his 
sentiments. It was this quality which enabled him to have 
his works printed both at Dublin and London without mo- 
lestation. Those that are not strictly of the controversial 
kind vi^ere, 1 . ** The New Testament translated into Eng- 
Ibh from the Latin, with marginal notes,*' Lond. 1705, 
1718, 8vo. 2. ** A new History of the World ; containing 
an historical and chronological account of the times and 
transactions from the creation to the birth of Christ, ac* 
cording to the computation of the Septuagint,'* &c. Dub- 
lin, 1720, fol. ' 

NASH (Richard, esq.) a very extraordinary personage, 
was born at Swansea, in Glamorganshire, Oct. 18, 1674. 
His father was a gentleman, whose principal income arose 
from a partnership in a glass«house: hisjnotber was niece 
to colonel Poyer, who was killed by Oliver Cromwell, for 
defending Pembroke-castle against the rebels. He was 
educated at Carmarthen-school, and thence sent to Jesus 
college, Oxford, in order to prepare him for the study of 
the law. His father had strained his little income to give 
his son such an education ; and from the boy*s natural vi- 
vacity, he hoped a recompence from his future preferment. 
In college, however, he soon shewed, that, though much 
might be expected from his genius, nothing could be 
hoped from his industry. The first method Nash took to 
distinguish himself at college was not by application to 
study, but by assiduity in intrigue* Our hero was quickly 
cauffht, and went through all the mazes and adventures of 
a college intrigue, before he was seventeen ; he offered 
marriage, the offer was accepted ; but, the afiair coming 
to the knowledge of his tutors, his happiness, or perhaps 
misery, was prevented, and he was sent home from college, 
with necessary advice to him, and proper instructions to 
his father. He now purchased ik pair of colours, com- 
menced a professed admirer of the sex, and dressed to the 
very edge of his finances ; but soon becoming disgusted 
with the life of a soldier, quitted the army, entered bis 
name as a student in the Temple-books, and here went to 
the very summit of second-rate luxury. He spent some 

1 Morert.— -Harr'ii'i ediiiOD of Ware. 
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yean about tovrn, till at last, his genteel appearances his 
constant civiiityy and still more his assiduity, gained him . 
the acquaintance of several persons qualified to lead the 
fashion both by birth and fortune. He brought a person 
genteelly dressed to every assembly ; he always made one 
of those who are called good company ; and assurance gave 
him an air of elegance and ease. 

When king William was upon the throne Nash was a 
member of the Middle Temple, It had been long cus- 
tomary for the inns of court to entertain our monarchs, 
uppo their accession to the crown, or any remarkable occa- 
sion, with a revel and pageant. In the early periods of 
our history, poets were the conductors of these entertain* 
ments;. plays were exhibited, and complimentary verses 
were then written; but, by degrees, the pageant alone 
was continued^ sir John Davis being the last poet that 
wrote verses upon such an occasion, in the reign of James 
L This ceremoay, which has been at length totally dis- 
continued> was last exhibited in honour of king William; 
and Nash was chosen to conduct the whole with proper 
decorum. He was then but a very young man ; but at an 
early age he was thought proper to guide the amusements 
of bis country, and be the arbiter elcganiiarutn of his time. 
In conducting this entertainment he had an opportunity of 
exhibiting all bis abilities ; and king William was so well 
satisfied with his performance, that he made him an offer 
of knighthood. .This, however, he thought proper to re- 
fuse, which, in a person of his disposition, seems strange. 
*^ Please your majesty," replied he, *^ if you intend to 
make me a knight^ I wish it may be one of your poor 
knights of Windsor ; and then I shall have a fortune, at 
ieas( able to sapport my title." Yet we do not find that 
the king took the hint of increasing bis fortune ; perliapa 
be could not ; he had, at that time, numbers to oblige, 
and he never cared to give money without important 
services. 

But though Nash acquired no riches by his late office^ 
he gained many friends ; or, what is OKire easily obtainedt 
many acquaintances, who often answer the end as well, 
and, besides his assurance, be had in reality some merit and 
some virtues. He was, if not a brilliant, at least aa 
agreeable companion. He never forgot good manners, 
even in the highest warmth of familiarity, and, as we 
hinted before, never went in, a dirty shirr, to disgrace 
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the table of bis patron or bis friend. <' Tbese qualifica- 
tioas,*' sajs his biographer, '^ might make the furniture of 
bis head ; but, for bis heart, that seemed an assemblage 
of the virtues which display an bonest benevolent mind ; 
with the vices which spring from too much good nature." 
He bad pity for every creature's distress^ but wanted pru» 
dence in the application of his benefits. He bad genero- 
sity for the wretched in the highest degree, at a time when 
his creditors complained of his justice ^. An instance of 
his humanity is told us in the ** Spectator," though his 
name is not mentioned. When he was to give in his ac* 
counts to the masters of the Temple, among other articles, 
be charged, ^^ For making one man happy, JO/. Being 
questioned about the meaning of so strange an item, be 
frankly declared, that, happening to over-hear a poor man 
declare to his wife and a large family of children, that 10/. 
would make him happy, be could not avoid trying the 
experiment. He added, that, if they did not chuse to 
acquiesce in bis charge, be was ready to refund the money. 
The masters, struck with such an uncommon instance of 
good nature, publicly thanked him for his benevolence, 
and desired that the sum might be doubled, as a proof of 
their satisfaction. 

Nash was now fairly for life entered into a new course 
of gaiety and dissipation, and steady in nothing but in the 
pursuit of variety. He was thirty years old, without for* 
tune, or useful talents to acquire one. He had hitherto 
only led a life of expedients ; he thanked choice alone for 
his support; and, having been long precariously sup- 



* A ^entlemaa told him, " he had 
jact come from leeing the most pitifot 
light htf eyei ever beheld, a poor niaik 
aod his wife turroanded with seven 
helpless infants, almost all perishing 
fbr want of food, raim<*nt, and lodfiog; 
their apartment was a« dreary as the 
street itself, from the weather breaking 
in upon them at all qnarters ; that 
upon inqairy he found the fmttntM 
were honest and sober, and wished to 
be industrious if they had employ- 
ment; that he had oakttlaied the ex- 
pence of making the whole famtlT 
eomfortable aod happy." " How mucL 
money," ^xdaims Natfh, ■' would re* 
lieve them and make them happy V* 
" About ten goine«s," replied the 
friandy «* would b^ tufllciciit for the 



purpose." Nash instantly went to his 
bureau, and gave him the cash, at tha 
same time pressing him to nuke all 
possible haste, fbr fear of the sudden 
dissolution of the miserBbl« family. 
** I need not go far," says the friendf 
smiling, and putting the money inte 
his pocket ; *' you know you have pw^ 
me this money' a long while> that 1 
have danned you for it for years to bq 
manner of purpose ; excuse roe, there-* 
fore, that I have thus imposed oli yoilr 
fkiimgtt not being able to wove yom 
justice, for there are no such object^ 
as I have described, to my knowledge : 
the story is a ftcUoe frott begim^ to 
end J you are e dupe, not ofJuMice^ 
but of your own bunumitf,*\ 
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ported, he became, at length, totally a stranger to prv-^ 
deoce or precaution. Not to dbguise any part of his 
character, he was now, by profession, a gamester; and 
went on from day to day, feeling the vicissitudes of rap- 
ture and anguish in proportion to the fluctuations of for- 
tune. About 1 703 the city of Bath became, in some mea- 
sure, frequented by people of distinction. The company 
was numerous enough to form a country-dance upon the 
bowling-green ; they were amused with a fiddle and haut- 
boy, and diverted with the romantic walks round the city. 
They usually sauntered in fine weather in the grove, 
between two rows of sycamore trees. Several learned 
physicians. Dr. Jordan and others, had even then praised 
the salubrity of the wells ; and the amusements were put 
under the direction of a master of the ceremonies. Cap- 
tain Webster was the predecessor of Mr. Nash. This gen- 
tleman, in 1 704, carried the balls to the town-hall, each 
man paying half-a- guinea each ball. One of the greatest 
physicians of his age conceived a design of ruining the 
city, by writing against the efficacy of the waters ; and 
accordingly published a pamphlet, by which, he said, ** he 
Would cast a toad into the spring.*' 

In this situation things were when Nash first came into 
the city; and, hearing the threat of this physician, he 
humourously assured the people, that if they would give 
him leave, be would charm away the poison of the doctor's 
toad, as they usually charmed the venom of the tarantula, 
by music. He therefore was immediately empowered to 
set up a band of music against the doctor's reptile ; the 
company very sensibly increased, Nash triumphed, and 
Uie sovereignty of the city was decreed to him by every 
rank of people. None could possibly conceive a person 
inore fit to fill this employment than Nash : he had some 
wit, but it was of that sort which is rather happy than per- 
manent. He was charitable himself, and generally shamed 
his betters into a similitude of sentiment, if they were not 
naturally so before. His first care, when made master of 
the ceremonies, or king of Bath, as it is called, wa3 to 
promote a music subscription, of one guinea each, for a 
band^ which was to consist of six performers, who were to 
receive a guinea a week each for their trouble. He allowed 
also two guineas a week for lighting and sweeping the 
roomS| for which he accounted to the subscribers by re- 
ceipt By his direction, one Thomas Harrison erected a 
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handsome assembly-house • for these purposes. A better 
band of music was also procured, and the former subscrip- 
tion of one guinea was raised to two. Harrison had three 
guineas a week for the room and candles, and the music 
two guineas a man. The money Nash received and ac« 
counted for with the utmost exactness and punctuality. 
The balls, by his direction, were to begin at sis, and to 
end at eleven. Nor would he suffer them to continue a 
moment longer, lest invalids might commit irregularities, 
to counteract the benefit of the waters, ' The city of Bath, 
by such assiduity, soon became the theatre of summer 
amusemenu for all people of fashion ; and the manner of 
spending the day there must amuse any but such as dis« 
ease or spleen had made uneasy to themselves. In this 
manner every amusement soon improved under Nash's 
administration. The magistrate^ of the city found tharit 
was necessary and useful, and took every opportunity of 
paying the same respect to his fictitious royalty, that is 
geneially extorted by real power. His equipage was 
sumptuous, and he used to travel to Tunbridge in a post- 
chariot and six greys, with out-riders, footmen, French 
horns, and every other appendage of expensive parade. 
He always wore a white hat ; and, to apologize for this 
singularity, said he did it purely to secure it from being 
stolen ; his dress was tawdry, and not perfectly genteel ; 
he might be considered as a beau of several generations ; 
and, in his appearance, he, in some measure, mixed the 
fashions of a former age with those of his own. He per- 
fectly understood elegant expence, and generally passed 
his time in the very best company, if persons of the first 
distinction deserve that title. 

But perhaps the reader may demand, what finances were 
to support ail this finery, or where the treasures that gave 
him such frequent opportunities of displaying his bene- 
volence, or his vanity ? To answer this, we must now enter 
upon another part of his character, his talents as a game^* 
ster; for, by gaming' alone, at the period of which w6 
speak, he kept up so very genteel an appearance. Wherever 
people of fashion came, needy adventurers were generally 
found in waiting. With such Bath swarmed, and, among 
this class, Nash was certainly to be numbered in the be- 
ginning; only with this difference, that he wanted the 
corrupt heart, too commonly attending a life of expedients; 
for. he was generous, humane, and honourable, even though. 
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by profession « gamester. But, whatever skill Nasfa might 
have acquired by long practice in play^ he «vas never 
formed by nature for a successful gamester. He was con* 
•titutionaliy passionate and generous. While others made 
considerable fortunes at the gaming-table, he was ever in 
the power of chaoce ; nor did even the intimacy with 
. which be was received by the great, place him in a state of 
independence.. The considerable inconveniences that were 
found to result from a permission of gaming, at length 
attracted the attention of the l^islature ; and, in the 
twelfth year of bis late majesty, the most prevalent games 
at that time were declared fraudulent and unlawful. The 
£0 was at first set up at TuSibridge,. and was reckoned 
extremely profiuble to the bank, as it gained two and a 
half per cent on all that was lost or won. As all gaming 
was suppressed but this, Kash was now utterly destitute of 
any resource from superior skill and long experience in 
the art. The money to be gained in private gaming is at 
best but trifling, and the opportunity precarious. The 
minds of the generality of mankind shrink with their cir- 
cumstances ; and Nash, upon the immediate prospect of 
poverty, was now metfti enough to enter into a base con- 
federacy to evade the law, and to share the plunder. Nash 
bad hitherto enjoyed a fluctuating fortune; and, had he 
taken the advantage of the present opportunity, be might 
have been for the future not only above want, but even in 
circumstances of opulence. In the mean time, as the EO 
table thus succeeded at Tunbridge, he was resolved to 
introduce it at Bath ; and previously asked the opinion of 
several lawyers, who declared it no way illegal. The le- 
gislature thought proper to suppress these seminaries of 
vice. It was enacted, that, after the 24th of June 1745, 
none should be permitted to keep a house, room, or place 
for playing, upon pain of such forfeitures as were declared 
in former acts instituted for that purpose. 

By this wise and just act, all Nash*s future hopes of 
succeeding by the tables were blown up. From that time, 
we find him involved in continual disputes, every day ca- 
lumniated with some new slander, and continually endea- 
vouring to obviate its effects. Nature had by no means 
formed bim (ov^haugarfon: his person was clumsy, too 
large, and awkward, and his features harsh, strong, and 
peculiarly irregular ; yet even with those disadvantages he 
made love, became an universal admirer of the sex, and 
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was universally admired, fie was possessed, at least, of 
some requisites of a lover. He bad assiduity, flattery, fiae 
olotbes, and as much wit as the ladies he addressed. Wit,^ 
flattery, and fine clothes, he used to say, were enough to 
debauch a nunnery. He did not long continue an uni- 
versal gallant; but, in the earlier years of his reign, en- 
tirely gave up his endeavours to deceive the sex, in order 
to becothe the honest protector of their innocence, the 
gaardian of their reputation, and a friend to their virtue* 
This was a character he bore for many years, and sup- 
ported it with integrity, assiduity, and success; and be 
not only took care, during bis administration, to protect 
the ladies from the insults of our sex, but to guard them 
from the slanders of each other. He, in the first place, 
prevented any animosities that might arise from place and 
precedence, by being previously acquainted with the raid^ 
and quality of almost every family in the British dominions. 
He endeavoured to render scandal odious, by marking it 
.as the result of envy and folly united. Whatever might 
have been bis other excellences, there was one in winch 
few exceeded him, his extensive humanity. None felt 
pity more strongly, and none made greater efforts to relieve 
distress. ** If we were," says his biographer, ^ to name 
any reigning and fashionable virtue in the present age, it 
should be charity. We know not whether it may not be 
spreading the influence of Nash too widely, to say, that 
he was one of the principal causes of introducing this 
noble emulation among the rich ; but certain it is, no 
private man ever relieved the distresses of so many as he.** 
Before gaming was suppressed, and in the meridian of 
his life iind fortune, his benefactions were g^enerally found 
to equal bis other expences. The money be got witboist 
pain, he gave away without reluctance ; and, when unable 
to relieve a wretch who sued for assistance, he has been 
often seen to shed tears. A gentleman of broken fortune, 
one day standing behind his chair, as he was playing a 
game of piquet for 2002. and observing with what indiffer- 
ence be won the money, could not avoid whispering these 
words to another who stood by, '^ Heavens ! how happy 
would all that money make me !" Nash, overbearing him, 
clapped the money into his band, and cried, ** Go, and be 
happy.** In the severe winter of 1739, his charity was 
great, useful^ and extensive* He frequently, at that sea- 
son. of calamity, entered the booses of the poor, whom he 
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thoQgfat too proad to beg, and generodsly relieved them* 
But of all tbe instances of Nasb*s bounty, none does him 
, more real honour, than the pains he took in establishing 
an hospiul at Bath ; in which benefaction, however. Dr. 
Oliver had a great ^hare. This was one of those well- 
guided charities, dictated by reason, and supported by 
prudence, chie6y by the means of Dr. Oliver and Mr. 
Nash ; but not without the assistance of Mr. Allen, who 
gave them the stones for building, and .other benefactions. 
As Nash grew old, he grew insolent, and seemed not 
aware of the pain his attempts to be a wit gave others. He 
grew peevish and fretful; and they, who only saw the 
remnant of a man, severely returned that laughter upon 
him, whicji he had once lavished upon others. Poor Nash 
was no longer the gay, thoughtless, idly industrious crea- 
^ ture he once was ; he now forgot how to supply new modes 
of entertainment, and became too rigid to wind with ease 
through the vicissitudes of fashion. The evening of his 
life began to grow cloudy. His fortune was gone, and 
nothing but poverty lay in prospect. He now began to 
want that charity, which he bad never refused to any ; and 
to find, that a life of dissipation and gaiety is ever termi- 
nated by misery and regret. He was now past the power 
of giving or receiving pleasure, for he was poor, old, and 
peevish ; yet still he was incapable of turning from his for- 
mer manner of life to pursue happiness. An old man thus 
striving after pleasure is indeed an object of pity ; but a 
man at once old and poor, running on in this pursuit, 
might excite astonishment. 

A variety of causes concurred to embitter his departing 

life. His health began to fiul. He had received from 

nature a robust and happy constitution, that was scarcely 

even to be impaired by intemperance. For some time be* 

fore his decease, nature gave warning of his approaching 

dissolution. The worn machine had run itself down tp an 

utter impossibility of repair ; he saw that he must die, and 

shuddered at the thought. Fortitude was not among the 

number of his virtues. Anxious, timid, his thoughts still 

hanging on a receding world, he desired to enjoy a little 

longer that life, the miseries of which he had experienced 

to long. The poor unsuccessful gamester husbanded the 

wasting moments with an increased desire to continue the 

game ; and, to the last, eagerly wished for one yet more 

happy throw. He died at his house in St. John's court, Bath, 
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Feb. 3, 176 K aged 87. His death was sincerely regretted 
by the city, to wbi<ih he had been so long «nd so great a 
benefactor. After the corpse had lain tour days, it was 
conveyed to the abbey-church in that city, with a so- 
lemnity peculiar to his character. The few things be was 
possessed of were left to his relations. A small library of 
well-chosen books, some trinkets and pictures, were his 
only inheritance. Among the latter were, a gold box, 
given by the late countess of Burlington, with lady Euston's 
picture in the lid ; an agate etui, with a diamond on the 
top, by the princess dowager of Wales \ and some things 
of no great value. The rings, watches, and pictures, which 
be formerly received from others, would have come to a 
considerable amount; but these his necessities had obliged 
him to dispose of: some family-pictures, however, re- 
mained, which were sold by advertisement, for five guineas 
each, after his decease. 

In domestic life, among his servants and dependants, 
where no gloss was required to colour his sentiments and 
disposition, nor any mask necessary to conceal his foibles, 
he was ever fond of promoting the interests of his servants 
and dependants, and making them happy. In his own 
bouse, no roan was perhaps more regular, cheerful, and 
beneficent. His table was always free to those who sought 
his friendship, or wanted a dinner. As his thoughts were 
entirely employed in the affairs of his government, he was 
seldom at home but at the time of eating or of rest. His 
table was well served, but his entertainment consisted 
principally of plain dishes. He generally arose early in 
the morning, being seldom in bed after five; and, to 
avoid disturbing the family, and depriving his servants of 
their rest, he had the fire laid after he was in bed, and,' in 
the morning, lighted it himself, and sat down to read sooae 
of his few, but well-chosen books. His generosity and 
charity in private life, though not so conspicuous, was as 
great as that in public, and indeed far more considerable 
than his little income would admit of. Such is nearly the 
account given of this singular character in the preceding 
editions of this Dictionar}', the omission of which might 
perhaps be felt by some of our readers, while others may 
justly doubt if the life of such a man has fair claims on our 
attention. It contains, however, some portion of amuse- 
ment, and some of moral tendency. Our account is a' 
very brief abridgment of the Life of Nash, published by 
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Goldsmitb, who, it has been observed, tortured his genius 
to give subsURice to inanity, and strained to describe the 
gaudy hue of a butterfly, the glittering tinsel of a beau, 
the sentiments of a man devoid of all reflection, and the 
principles of an idler, whose walk of life never transgressed 
the eternal circle of gallantry, gambling, aind the insipid 
found of fashionable dissipation. This account, however, is 
perhaps not more a satire on Nash, than on the age in 
which he lived.' ' 

NASH (Thomas), a dramatic poet and satirist of queen 
Elizabeth's reign, was bom at the sea-port town of LeostoflT, 
in Suffolk, probably about 1564, and was descended from 
a family whose residence was in Hertfordshire. He re- 
ceived his education at St. John's college, Cambridge, 
where he took the degree of B. A. 1 585. If we may judge 
from his pamphlet, entitled ** Pierce Penniless,'' which, 
though written with a considerable spirit, seems to breathe 
the sentiments of a man in the height of despair and rage 
against the world, it appears probable that he had met 
with many disappointments and much distress, which, from 
the character of his companion Robert Greene (see 
Greene), it is most likely arose from his own indiscre- 
tions ; his '< Pierce Penniless" might be no less a picture 
of himself, than the recantation pieces we have noticed in 
our account of Greene:- It appears from a very scarce 
pamphlet, entitled .^The Trimming of Tho* Nashe, gen- 
tleman, by the high tituled patron Don Richardo de Me- 
dico Campo, Barber Chirurgeon to Trinity college in Cam- 
bridge," 1597, 4to, that Nash was, that year, in confine- 
ment on account of his having written a play, called, ** The 
Isle of Dogs ;" that while he was at Cambridge, he wrote 
part of a show, called '* Terminus et non Terminus," for 
which the person, who was concerned with him in that 
composition, was expelled ; that Nash left his college 
when he was seven years standing, and before be bad 
taken his master's degree, about 1587 ; and that after bis 
arrival in London, he was often confined in different Mols. 

He died either in 1600 or 1601 ; for he published one 
of his pamphlets in 1599, and he is spoken of as dead in 
an old comedy, called ''The Return from Parnassus,'* 
which was written in 1602. But before 1600, he seems to 

1 Life bj OddtmiUi.— Wmmar^f Hiit. off Batli (p. 365), « city which vnqiiM- 
tioubly owes much to NasVf jndieioiii a4mioiitratioo of iu pleuoret. 
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have altered the course of hb ]ife> and to have become a 
penitent. In a pamphlet, entitled ^* Christ's Tearfi over Jeru- 
sateiDi" printed before the end of the sixteenth century, be 
says, in a dedication to lady Elizabeth Gary, ^^ A hundred un- 
fortunate farewels to fantastical! satirisme« In those vaines 
heretofore I mis-spent my spirit, and prodigally conspired 
against good houres. Nothing is there now so much in 
my vowes as to be at peace with all men, and make sub- 
missive amends where I have most displeased.^^Again. 
To a little more wit have my increasing yeeres reclaimed 

« mee then I had before : those that have beene perverted 
by any of my workes, let them reade this, and it shall 
thrice more benefit them. The autumne I imitate, in 

.sheading my leaves with the trees, and so doth the pea* 
cock shead his taile," &c. 

As a satirist, his most virulent paper-war was carried on 
with Gabriel Harvey, particularly in his tract, entitled 
** Have with you to Safiron-Walden,** which was Harvey*s 
residence* His dramatic pieces were only three : '' Dido, 
queen of Carthage," a tragedy, 1594, 4to; 2. *^ Sum* 
mer's Last Will and Testament,*' a comedy, 1600, 4to; 
and ''The Isle of Dogs,'' above-mentioned, not published. 
He engaged on the side of the church against Martin Mar* 
prelate ; and the following are supposed to have formed 
his share of this controversy: ''A CountercufFe given to 
Martin, junior,*' &c.; '^ Martin's month's minde ;" ''The 
Returoe of the renowned cavaliero Pasquill of England/* 
^c. all published in 1589, 4to, and analyzed, with spe* 
cimens, in vol. II. of the " Bibliographer." Nash wrote 
with considerable ease, harmony, and energy, yet Malone 
says, that " of all the writers of the age of queen Eliza* 
beth, Nash is the most licentious in his language ; perpe« 
tually distorting r words from their primitive signification^ 
in a manner often puerile and ridiculous, but more fre- 
quently incomprehensible and absurd." He pleased his 
own age, however, for we find that his " Have with you 
to Saftron-Walden," passed through six editions ; and an 
eminent poetical critic and antiquary thinks that Maloue 
must have formed his severe censure of Nash from this 
piece, which was intended to ridicule the inflated and 
tui^id language of Harvey, in his astrological tracts. The 
style of ** Pierce Penniless/' adds sir E. Brydges, is very 
dissimilar, and his " Address to the two Universities," pub- 
lished in 1589, is written JO a veio of spirited and judi- 
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cious criticism, of which the English language hat do con- 
temporary example. 

The late historian of Worcestershire, Dr. Tr£ADWay<« 
RussEL Nash, appears to have been a descendant, or some- 
how related to Thomas Nash, hut of himself few memo- 
rials have been given to the public. His ** History of 
Worcestershire** was published in 2 vols* fol. 1781 and 
1784 ; and his edition of ^* Hudibras/* in 1793, 3 vols. 4to. 
He was of Worcester college, Oxford, M. A. 1746, and B. 
and D. D. 1758. He died at his seat at Severe, near 
Worcester, Jan. 26, 1811, in his eighty-sixth year.' 

NASMITH (James), a learned divine and antiquary, 
was born in 1740, at Norwich, of reputable parents. His 
father, who was of a Scotch family, had his son's gram- 
matical education completed at Amsterdam. Thence he 
was removed to Bene't college, Cambridge, where his in- 
genuous and open temper gained him the love and esteem 
of the whole society, who elected him a fellow, after he 
had taken his degree of B. A. in 1764. In 1767 he took 
the degree of M. A. and was frequently honoured for his 
application and proficiency in every branch of academic 
studies. Having entered into holy orders, he served the 
sequestration of Hinxton in Cambridgeshire for some years, 
to which he was presented by bishop Mawson, and was 
junior proctor of the university in 1771. He was after- 
wards elected a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and 
became one of his majesty's justices of peace for the 
county of Cambridge. In this situation he was eminently 
conspicuous for his correct knowledge and mild admini- 
stration of the laws ; and he filled the oflSce of chairman at 
the sessions of Cambridge and Ely with moderation, jus- 
tice, and impartiality, at. once distinguishing himseli as 
the gentleman, the lawyer, and the divine. 

Having been eariy engaged to a daughter of Mr. Salmon, 
a clergyman near Norwich, and sister to Mr. Salmon, a^ 
fellow of his own college, and then chaplain to one of our 
Victories in the East Indies, he accepted the rectory of St. 
Mary Abchurch in London, in 1773, which Mr. Forster 
had vacated by preferment in Devonshire. This, however, 
he held only about a year, when, by permission of the col- 
lege and the bishop of Ely, he exchanged it for SnailwelL 

1 Biog. Dram.— WariOD'i Hitt of Poetry ; tee lodes. Pbillipt'i Theatrum 
PoeUran, by sir E. Brydgei. — Censura Literaria, toI. II.^Bibliosrapher, vol. 
IL— 0;itnMli*B CalaBJiiei.— Niobolt't Bowycr, vol. VIII. 
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ID Cambridgeshire, with Dr. John Warren, afterwards bi^ 
shop of Bangor. He took bis degree of D. D. in 1797. * 
His last preferment was the rectory of Leverington, in the 
Isle of Ely, where he died Oct. 16, 1808, m the sixty- 
eighth year of his age. 

Besides an ** Assize Sermon^* preached at Wisbeach, 
1796 ; an admirable charge *^ On the Duties of the Over- 
seers of the Poor,*' delivered by him as chairman of the 
quarter sessions in 1799; and '^An Examination of the 
Statutes now in force, relating to the Assize of Bread,** 
1 800, 8 vo, the learned world has been indebted to him for 
some works of much utility. After having with great skill 
and industry ranged and methodized the MSS. in arch- 
bishop Parker's library at BeneH college, be printed at the 
university press, in 1777, a catalogue of them, in 4to, 
with a Latin preface, and an etching of the archbishop by 
his friend Mr. Tyson. The college bore the .expence of 
this very correct and useful catalogue. In 1778, Dr. Nas- 
mith published an edition in octavo of the ** Itineraries of 
Symon, son of Simeon, and William of Worcester," with 
a tract on Leonine verses, from Parker's MSS. About ten 
years afterwards he completed his new edition of Tanner*s 
'* Notitia Monastica," to which he made very considerable 
additions, but blended with Tanner's labours in such a way 
as to prevent our discovering the new from the old, nor is 
it entirely free from errors. It is, however, upon the 
whole a very considerable acquisition to the public, and 
has of late years, risen in value. It is somewhat remark- 
able that he laments his not being able to avail himself of 
Mr. Cole's MSS. which wer6 then locked up in the British 
Museum, and in which he would have had the pleasure of 
reading the greater part of the account we have now given 
of his life and works. * 

NATHAN (Isaac), a learned rabbi, who flourished in the 
fifteenth century, was the first Jew who compiled a He* 
brew concordance to the bible, principally, as he allowed, 
from Latin concordances. It was entitled '^ Light to the 
Path," or '< Meir Netib," and was first printed at Venice 
in 1 524, reprinted afterwards in a more correct state, with 
a Talmudical index, at Basil, in 1581, and at Rome, by 
Calasio^ in 1622, in four volumes folio. Buxtorf the el<)er 
published at Basil in 1632 another, and the best edition ; 

I Cole'f MS Atbenn id Brit. Ma9.-«0ent Mag. ▼ol. LXXVHI. 
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after which it was edited by Mr. Rooiaine aod his coadja- 
tors, as we have noticed in our account of Calasio. When 
Nathan died is not specified. He was employed oq iiis 
concordance from 1438 to 1448.' 

NATTA (Mark Antony), an Italian lawyer^ who flou- 
rished about the middle of the sixteenth century, was born 
of a noble family, at Asti, and studied law at Pavia. He 
made so great progress in literature, as to receive the 
academical honours of his profession before he had reached 
his twenty-fourth year, and was at the same time advanced 
to be senator at Casal. Pavia offered him the professor-* 
ship of civil law, but he preferred his studious retire- 
ment at Genoa, where he probably died. His principal 
works are " De Pulchro;" " De Deo," in fifteen books ;" 
** De immortalitateAnimi ;" ^^De Passione Domini.'* Each 
of these makes a folio, printed 1553 — 1587.* 

NAUDE, or NAUDiEUS (Gabriel), a learned French 
writer and bibliographer, was born at Paris in the begin- 
ning of February 1600, and having discovered a strong 
inclination in his earliest years for reading, his parents 
determined to give him every benefit of education. After 
studying Latin, and being initiated in the principles of re- 
ligion, in a community of the religious, he was sent to the 
university, where he made such proficiency in humanity 
and philosophy, as to be admitted to the degree of master 
of arts much before the usual age. He then, principally 
by the advice of his friends, began to study with a view to 
the church ; but this was not agreeable to his sentiments, 
which were more free in matters of religion than consisted 
with a cordial profession of the prevailing tenets. He 
therefore soon preferred the study of medicine, and in 16 36 
attended the lectures with such application as to acquire a 
name in the world* Henry de Mesmes, pres]dent*a-mor- 
tier, hearing of him, appointed him to that for which it 
appeared afterwards he was best qualified, the office of li- 
brarian ; and it was for this patron's use that he wrote his 
excellent little work, entitled ** Avis pour dresser une 
Bibliotheqae,*' printed at Paris in 1627, and again in 
1644, with Louis Jacob's << Traits des plus belles Biblio- 
theques.'* 

According to Niceron, he west in 1626 to study at Pa« 
dua; but others think this was in 1624, and that on bis 
return he printed one of his most curious works, his 

1 Diet Hift • Tiraboiohi.— .Moi«ri.— Plot HiiU 
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^ Apologie pour les grands hommes 80up9oan^s de magie.** 
1625^ 8vo. Although we cannot agree with Voltaire, that 
this in the only one of his works which continues to be 
read, it is perhaps the luost generally known, and shews 
that he had risen considerably above the prejudices of his 
times. The eminent characters accused of dealing in ma- 
gic, whom he defends in this work, are, Zoroaster, Or* 
pheus, Pythagoras, Numa Pompilius, Democritus, Empe- 
docles, ApoUonius, Socrates,. Aristotle, Plotinus, Porphyry, 
Jamblichus, Chicus, Julius Cesar Scaliger, Cardanus, Ai- 
chindus, Geber, Artephius, Thebit, Anselmus Parmensis, 
Raymond LuUy, Arnaldus Villanovanus, Peter ab Apono, 
Paracelsus, Cornelius Agrippa, Merlin, Savonarola, Nos- 
tradamus, Thomas Aquinas, Roger Bacon, Bungey, Mi- 
chael Scotus, Joannes Picus, Trithemius, Robertus Lin- 
colniensis, Albertus Mi^nus, pope Sylvester II. pope Gre* 
gory VII. Joseph, Solomon, the wise men of the East who 
came to worship Jesus Christ, and Virgil. 

While at Padua he lost his father, which obliged him to 
return tu Paris to settle his affairs. In 1628, the faculty of 
medicine chose him to make the ordinary harangues at the 
admission of licentiates, which he performed entirely to 
their satisfaction. One of these, in Latin, on the origin 
and dignity of the medical school at Paris, was printed 
there in 1628, in octavo. He was then recommended by 
one of his friends to cardinal Bagni, who appointed him 
his librarian and Latin secretary. He took him also to 
Rome in 1631, and Naud6 had an opportunity of forming 
an acquaintance with the celebrated Peiresc, as the cardinal 
travelled by the way of Beaugensier, on purpose to see his 
old friend, who complimented him very warmly on having 
acquired for a librarian a young man of Naod^^s extensive 
knowledge of books. While on this journey, Naud£ went 
to Padua, where, in 1633, he received the degree of 
doctor of philosophy and medicine, in order to support 
the character of physician to Louis XIII. with which be 
had been honoured. On the death of cardinal Bagni, in 
1640, he intended to return to France, but bad so many 
liberal offers to remain in Italy, that he changed his mind, 
and determined to attach himself to cardinal BarberisL 
There is much difference of dates amongst bis biograpben 
respecting his return from Paris. All we can decide is, 
that he acted there as librarian to cardinal Mazarine, and 
that he collected for him a library of 40,000 votsmes, the 
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greatest that had then appeared in France. But the car-* 
- dinal died in 1642, and be consequently could not have 
long been in bis senrice. Perhaps he was employed to 
make purchases for this library when in Italy, &c. The 
cardinal appears not to have rewarded him with much libe- 
rality, and in 1648 we find him complaining of being 
neglected. He had, however, a greater mortification to 
undergo in 1652, when this fine collection was sold by or- 
der of the parUament. He is said to have been greatly ir* 
ritated on this occasion, and -bought all the medical books 
it contained for 3500 livres Isaac Vossius now recom- 
mended him to Christina queen of Sweden, with whom 
be resided a few months as librarian, or rather to fill up 
that station in the absence of Vossius, who was at this time 
in disgrace. Naud^, however, neither liked the employ- 
ment nor the people, and took an early opportunity to give 
in his resignation ; on which occasion the queen, and some 
other persons of rank, testified their regard for hi^i by va- 
rious presents. The fatigue of his journey on returning 
brought on a fever, which obliged him to stop at Abbeville, 
where he died July 29, 1653. Naud£ was a man of great 
learning, and in his private conduct, correct, prudent, and 
friendly. His sentiments, as we have noticed, were on 
some subjects, very liberal, but on others he deserves less 
praise. While he played the freethinker so far as to despise 
some parts of the belief of his church, he could gravely 
vindicate the massacres of St. Bartholomew, as a measure 
of political expedience. His works are very numerous* 
To the few already mentioned we may add, 1. '* Le Mar- 
fore, Ott Discours contre les libelles.'* Paris, 1620, 8vo. 2. 
'* Instruction i la France sur la verity de Thistoire des 
freres de la Rose-croix,** ibid.'! 623, 8vo. The Rosecrucians 
be considers as impostors. 3. ^* Addition k Thistoire de 
Louis XI." ibid. 1630. 4. M Consideration politique sur 
les coups d*Etat, par G. N. P.'' Rome, (i. e. Paris)^ 1639, 
4to. It is in this work he vindicates the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew; but he appears to have published it with 
great caution, 'and it is said that this first edition consisted 
of only twelve copies. It was, however,' reprinted in 1667, 
J 673, and in 1752, 3 vols. 12mo, with notes and reflec- 
tions by Louis du May.. 5. ^^'Bibliograpbia Politica,** 
Ley den, 1642, 16mo, a learned work, but not very cor- 
rect 6. ^'Hieronymi Cardani vita," Paris, 1643, 8va 
6. << Jugement de tout ce qui a et6 imprim^ eontre le car- 
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dinal Mazarin depuis Jan. 6, jusqu'au 1 Avril, 1649,** 
Paris, 1 649, 4to. This curious work, whicii is of great rarity, 
is sometiines called *' Mascurat,*' and consists ot a dialogue 
between St. Ange. a librarian, i. e. Naud£, and Mascurat, 
a printer, i. e. Camusat. 7. *^ Avis a Nosseigneurs du 
parlement sur la vente de la Bibliotbeqae du cardinal Ma- 
sarin,** 1G52, 4to. 8 '^Nundeeana et Patiniana,** Paris, 
1701, in which are many of bis sentiments!, and some par- 
ticulars of his history.' 

NAUDK/ (Philip), an able roatfaematidian, was bora 
in 1654, of poor parents, at Metz. .He retired to Berlin 
after the revocation of the edict of Nantes, and there form- 
ing a friendship with Langerfield, mathematician to the* 
court, who taught the pages, succeeded him in 1696, was 
admitted into the society of sciences at Berlin in 1701, 
and into the academy of the princes, as professor of 
mathematics, in 1704. He died in 1729, at Berlin. His* 
particular study was divinity, on which he has written much 
more than on mathematics; his only work on that science ' 
being a system of geometry, in German, 4to, and some 
other small pieces in the ** Miscellanea,** of the society at 
Berlin. His theological works are, '^Meditationes^aintes,** ' 
12mo. " Morale Evangelique,** 2 vols. 8vo. "'Lasouve- 
raine perfection de Dieu dans ses divins attributs, et la 
parfiaite int£grit6 de PEcriture prise au sens des anciens ' 
r^orm^s,*' 2 vols. Svo, against Bayle; ** Examen de deux * 
Trait^s de M. de la Placette,'* 2 vols. 12mo. His eldest son * 
distinguished himself as his successor, and died 1745. He 
vtras a skilful mathematician, member of the societies of ' 
Berlin and London ; and several memoirs of his may be 
found in the ^* Miscellanea Berolinensia.** * 

NAUNTON (Sir Robert), a statesman in the reign of * 
James I. was of an ancient family in Suffolk, and educated 
a fellow-commoner of Trinity-college, Cambridge, whence ' 
he removed to Trinity-hall, and w&d 'chosen a' fellow. 
When his uncle, WilUam Ashby, esq. was sent ambassa-' 
dor from queen Elizabeth into Scotland in 1589, he ac- 
companied him, probably in the office of' secretary ; acid 
was sometimes sent by him on affairs of trust and impor- 
tance to the court of England, where we find him in July ' 
of that year, discontented witbr his unsuccessful dependatice 

1 Chanrepte.— Elny, Diet. Hitt de Medicine. — ^Niceron, vol. IX. and X,^ 
Mof«ri.^Dibdiii>t Bibliomanie. * Cbaofepie.^Dtct. Hiat. 
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oo courtiers, and resolved to hasten back to his uncle, tp 
whom be returned in the beginning of the month follow- 
ifiZt And continued with bim till January 1589, when Mr. 
Ashby was succeeded in his embassy by Robert Bowes, esq. 
Mr. Naunton was in France in 1596 and 1597, whence he 
corresponded frequently with the earl of ^ssex, who does 
not appear to have had interest enough to advance him to. 
any civil' post; for which reason it is probable that^ after 
his lordship's disgrace, Mr. Naunton returned to college, 
and, in 1601, was elected public orator of the university. 
Lloyd observes, that his speeches, ''both while proctor 
and orator of Cambridge, discovered him more inclined to 
public accomplishments than private studies.*' A speech 
which he had to deliver before James I. at Hinchinbroke, 
is said to have pleased the king very much, and paved the 
way to his obtaining employment at court. Accordingly 
he was first made master of the requests, then surveyor of 
the court of wards, by the interest of sir Thomas Overbury 
and sir George Villiers, and, in January 1618, was ad- 
vanced to be secretary of state. He was lastly promoted to 
be master of the court of wards, which office he resigned 
in March 1635, and died in the same month. He was bu- 
ried in the church of Letberin^ham in Suffolk. 

Sir Robert Naunton, for so he was created by James I. 
was a man of considerable learning, and well qualified for 
political affairs ; and his letters contain many curious facta 
and just oliservations on the characters and parties of his 
itay. His '' Fragmenta Regalia'' continues to preserve his 
memory. This tracts printed first in 1641^ 4to, conuins 
some interesting observations on queep Elizabeth, and her 
principal courtiers, apparently written with impartiality; 
but itk an unqouth and rugged s^le. ' 

NAVAQERO^ or NADGJERIUS^ (Andrbw,) a learned 
Italian scholar aiid pMt, was born at Venice, of a patrician 
family, in 1483^ and w|is instructed in Latin and Greek Ai 
Venice Mid Pa4ua, under Sabellicus and Marcos Musurus. 
In the Latin langunge and composition he acquiiced great 
fi^^Dity and taste, as appeared by his subsequent produc- 
tions; and also .cultivate4 Italian poetry, in his youth,, 
with equal success. He appears to have embarked both Jin 
m^^^iry «nd political li^e. He attended his friend Livanius, 
the Venetian general, in some of his expeditions ; and 

• • • 

i Bnrch*! Meinoirt of qnctii Elisabet]i.-^Uoyd'i M eiiioini^-»Faller't Woc- 
thici^Kieholt's Leiocttcnhir^. 
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otie of his most elegant Latin poems was a funeral elogy 
on that officer. His political talents recommended him to . 
the office of Veneticin ambassador at tb^ court of Charles 
y. when the Italian States began to take the alarm at that 
monarches apparent projects of aggrandizement He was 
afterwards deputed on a similar mission to Francis I.; but 
too great solicitude on tbis occasion is supposed to have 
been fatal to him. After travelling with great speed to 
France, he had scarce paid his respects to the monarch when 
he was seized with a fev^r, at Blois, and died in 1529, in 
his forty-sixth year. 

In 1515/ he wa^ nominated by the senate of Venice his- 
toriographer of liis native country, and was at that time 
deemed the most elegant Latin writer that Italy, could 
boast. He appears however to have been so fastidious as 
to be rarely satisfied with any thing he wrote, and is sup* 
posed to have destroyed ten books of the history of Venice 
a few hours before his death. Many of bis poems shared 
the same fate, either because they fell short of that stan- 
dard of excellence which he had formed in his own mind, 
or had been composed after models which he deemed ill- 
ohosen. If he could be thus severe to himself, we cannot 
wonder that he should be equally so to others. It is said, 
that he every year burnt a copy of Martial, as a corrupter 
ot that pure taste which distinguished the writers of thq 
Afugustan age. Navagero*s Latin poems are now conse- 
quently few in number, but sufficient to justify the charac- 
ter bestowed by bis countrymen, and the esteem in which 
they held him. They were printed in 1530, under the title 
** Andres Naugerii Patricii Veneti Orationes duas, Carmi- 
naque nonuulla,** Venice, folio. Considerable additions 
were made by Vulfiius, although improperly called *'opera 
oAinia;*' and printed at Padua, in quarto, 1718, 

. Navagero was also distinguished ror his Greek literature, 
and was such an admirer of Pindar that he transcribed his , 
works more than once. He was f^ great encourager of the 
labours of Aldus Manutius, and diligently revised und cor* 
rected the texts of Lucretius, Virgil, Horace, TibuUus, 
Quintilian, and especially of Cicero. In inscribinflr to 
Navagero, by a most interesting preface, the volume wbich . 
comprizes the *^ Rbetorica Cic^ronis,** printed at Veoicfs \ 
in 1514, 8vo, Aldus testified the high sense whieh he «a» 
tertained of these obligations. ' 

1 Life prefixed bj Vnlpias to fbe Padaa editioii,— ^nvswtlHt IfMMiit of 
PoUUsiiy a^o.— Rofooe*! Leo. 
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— * 

NAVARETE (Juan Hernandez), a Spanish painter, 
was born in 1562 at Logronno, and becoming, in his third 
ybar, both deaf and dunab, is generally known under the 
nkme of ** El Mudo.* His talent fur the art was not, how- 
ever, affected by this misfortune ; a rapid progress in the 
school of Fr. Vicente soon enabled him i6 travel to Italy, 
and to form hinisetf at Venice upon the works of Titian. 
After his return to Madrid, he was, 1568, nominated painter 
to the king, and gave a proof of his great talent by a small 
picture representing the baptism of Christ, still preserved 
in the Escurial ; which is indeed the repository of his most 
distinguished works, especially of the celebrated Presepio, 
in which the principal light emanates from the Infant ; the 
S. Hippolytus in nocturnal quest after the body of S. Lo- 
renzo, where silence, secresy, and fear, appear personi- 
fied ; and what is commonly considered as his master- 
piece, a Holy Family, not less noticed for the characteris- 
tic singularity of the accessories ^ than the beauties of the ' 
groupe. To these his works at Valencia, Salamanca, and 
\ Estrella are little inferior; all distinguished by a colour 

I which acquired him the title of the Spanish Titian. He died 

I in 1579.* 

[ NAVARRE. See AZPILCUETA. 

I NAVARETTA (Ferdinand), a Spanish Dominican friar, 

I born in Old Castile, is said to have been an eloquent 

preacher. He quitted Spain in 1646 on a mission to China, 
where he did not arrive till 1659. He was head of the 
mission in the province of Chekiang when the persecution 
afose, and was expelled with the rest of the missionaries. 
In 1672, he returned to Spain ; and soon after werit to . 
. Rome to give the pope an account of his conduct, which 

savoured more of the zeal of Loyola than of St. Paul. In 
1678 Charles H. raised him to the archbishopric of St. 
Domingo, in America, where he resided till his death, in 
1689. He spoke the Chinese language fluently, and no 
person, perhaps, understood better the affairs of China. 
He wrote a work entitled ** Tradados Historicos, Politicos, 
Ethicos, y Religiosos, de la monarchia de China." The ^ 
first volume, folio. Mad, 1676, is scarce and curious, but 

* A Cftt, a dogf and a partrMge. limilar tubjecta. The vprds of the 

Tb«'y iteri> perhaps the caose why he coniract are : " Yen laa dichas piniu- 

waa oODttraiiied tu bind himself in a ras nen ponga gato, si perro, n\ otra 

eootract made by order of Philip 11. flfara que sia dcsboneata.*^ i 

Mt to iDtrodoce cats, &c. agiia in 

1 PilkioftOD by Fuscli. 
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has been inserted in Cliurcbiirs Voyages; the second w^ti 
suppressed by the inquisition, but has been so often quoted 
by the Jesuits, that it is thought the inquisitors gave away 
a few copies before they destroyed the impression; the 
third never was published. Navaretta is said also to have 
written some religious tracts in the Chinese language.' 

NAYLER (James), a remarkable person of the society 
called Quakers, was born at Ardsley, near Wakefield, in 
Yorkshire, about 1616. His father was a husbandmaq, 
who had some estate of his own, and gave to his son such 
an education as enabled him to express himself with facility 
in his native tongue. James married and settled in Wake- 
field parish about 1638; and, in 1641, became a private 
soldier in the parliament army, in which he was afterwards 
made a quarter- master under major-general Lambert, but 
quitted it, on account of sickness, in 1649. Being con- 
vinced of the doctrines of the people called Quakers, by 
the means of George Fox, in 1651, the next year, he be- 
lieved himself divinely required to quit his relations and 
go into the West, not knowing what he was to do there; 
but when he came there he had it given him what to declare; 
and thu^iie continued, no*t knowing one day what he was 
to do the next ; but relying on that divine aid which be 
believed himself to receive. 

He was a man of excellent natural parts, and acquitted 
himself so well, both in word and writing, that many 
joined the society through his ministry. He came to Lon- 
don towards the beginning of 1655, in which city a meet- 
ing of Quakers had been established by the ministry of 
Edward Burrough and Francis Howgill, two eminent Qua- 
kers from Westmorland. Here Na;yler preached with so 
much applause, that the distinction which he acquired oc- 
casioned his fall ; for, some inconsiderate women setting 
bim up in their esteem above Howgill and Burrough, went 
so far as to disturb them in their public preaching. These 
men giving to the women a deserved reproof, two of them 
complained of it to Nayler, who, although at the 6rst he 
was backward to pass censure on his brethren, yet, at 
length; suffering himself to be wrought upon by the re- 
iterated and passionate complaints of one Martha Simmons 
(the chief engine of the mischief),, he became estranged 
from them, and gave ear to the flatteries of his unadvised 
adherents. 

> Morerh — ^Echard script, ord. Fratram Pradic. vol. IL 
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In 1656, h6 suffered imprisonment at Exeter; and aboi^ 
this time several deluded persons addressed him by letter 
^in terms of great extravagance. He was called *< the ever- 
lasting Son of Righteousness, Prince of Peace, the only 
begotten Son of God, the Fairest of Ten Thousand ;*' and 
during his confinement in Exeter gaol some women knelt 
before him knd kissed his feet. About this time George 
Fox returning but* of the West, where he had himself suf- 
fered a rigorous imprisonment, called on James Nayler in 
'the prison at Exeter, and ^ve him some reproof for his 
defection and extravagance. This Nayler slighted, but 
nevertheless would have saluted Fox with a kiss; but 
'George rejected his salutation, alleging that ** he had 
turned against the power of God.** 

Soon after his release from Exeter, we find him entering 
Bristol, accompanied by his wild adherents. One of them, 
a man, went before him bare-headed ; a woman led his 
lione, and three others spread their scarves and handker- 
chiefs before him ; while the company sang **hoIy, holy, 
'holy, is the Lord God of Hosts, hosanna in the highest, 
iioly, holy, holy, is the Lord God of Israel.'* For this 
'Nayler and his attendants were examined by the magistrates, 
and he was sent to London soon after to be examined by the 
parliament. After referring the matter to a committee, the 
House resolved ** that James Nayler is guilty of horrid 
blasphemy^ and that he is a grand impostor and seducer 
of the peopIe.**^ Nine days after this, tne business having 
been daily brought forward, the parliament gave the fol- 
lowing sentence : ** That James Nayler be set on the pil- 
lory, with his bead in the pillory, in the Palace*yard, 
Westminster, during the space of two hours, on Thursday 
next, and be whipped ,by the hangman throug^h the streets 
from Westminster to the Old .Exchange, ^London ; anq 
then likewise be set on the pillory, with bis head in the pil- 
lory, for the space of two hours, between the hours of 
eleven and one on Saturday next, in each place wearing a 
paper containing an inscription of bis crimes ; and that at 
the Old Exchange his tongue "he jbored through with a hot 
iron ; and that he be there also stigmatized in the forehead 
with the letter B ; and that he be afterwards sent to Bristol^ 
and be conveyed into and through the said citv on horse- 
back, with his face backward ; and ■ there also publicly 
whipped the next market-day after he conies thither ; and 
that thence he be committed to prison in Bridewell, Lon- 
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doo, and there restrained from the society of all people ; 
and there to labour hard till he shall he r^I^asefd by par- 
liament ; and during that ttQie 6e debarred the use of p6n, 
inky and paper, and shall have 'no relief but what he earns 
by his daily labour." 

There are a few things observable in the treatment of 
this case. One is, that Nayler was declared to be gtiilty 
of horrid blasphemy^ when it does not appear that he him- 
self uttered any words in thskt transaction fbr ivhidi he was 
apprehended. Another is, the great severity of the sen- 
tence, viz. excessive whipping, two piltoiyihgs of two 
hours each, boring the tongue with an hot iron, i^nd brand- 
ing the forehead; at Brbtol a second whipping; an^, 
finally, a Solitary confinement with hard labour, Hne die. 
But a third thing to be observed is, that the active persoivs 
in the business, the ranting women, received no share of 
the punishment, except some confinement. From thesis 
circumstances it would seem that the obj^t of Ihe ]parli^- 
nient was to bring the Quakers into discredit, by letting 
the weight of their censure fiillon Nayler, who had beeh 
so eminent among them ; although letters found on him at 
Bristol from some of thein, shewed that they discliatimed felr 
lowship with his disorderly proceedings. 

The 20th of Dece'mber Nayler suffered a part of his sen* 
tence, standing two hours in the pillory and receiving at k 
catt's tail 3 10 stripes. He was so much reduced by thfs 
severity that the execution of the remainder was respited 
till the 27th, when he was again pilloried, bored, and stig- 
matized : after which he was sent to Bristol, and whipped 
from the middle of Thomas-street to the middle of Broad- 
street, and then sent to his prison in Bridewell. 

Notwithstanding the prohibition of implements of writ- 
ing, Nayler found means to prOcurethem in his confine- 
nient, and wrote many things coitdemning his past conduct. 
The following, addressed to his friends, the Quakers, is 
an extract of one of them : ^ Dear brethren, liiy h^art is 
broken this day for the offence that I have Occasidmd td 
God's truth and people, and especially to you, who in 
dear love followed me, seeking me in &ithfalness to God, 
which I rejected, being bound wherein I could tiot come 
forth, till Grod's hand brought me, to whose love I now 
confess. And, I beseech you, forgive wherein I evil re^ 
quited your love in that day. -G6d knows my sorrow for 
it, since I see it, that ever I should offend tb^ of God in 
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ftHy> or reject his couusel; and I greatly -fear farther to 
offend, or do amiss, whereby the innocent truth, or people 
of God, should suffer, or that I should disobey therein/* 

He was confined abput two years ; and after he was set 
at liberty he went to Bristol, where, in a public meeting, 
he made confession of his offence and fall,, so as to draw 
tears from most of those who were present : and, restorsi- 
tion to hufoility of mind and soundness of judgment being 
apparent in him, he was restored to the esteem and fellow- 
ship, of h^ friends. He quitted London finally in 1660, 
intending to return to his wife and children at Wakefield ; 
but was found by a countryman one.evening in a field ne^^r 
Holm and King's Rippon, in Huntingdonshire, having been 
(as was said) robbed, and left bound. He was taken to 
Holm, and his cloatbs shifted, on which he said, << You 
have refreshed my body ; the Lord refresh your souls :'* 
not long after which he died in peace, and his remains 
were intepred inn King's Rippon, in a burying-ground bcr 
longing to Thomas Parnel, a physician there. About two 
hours before his close, he spoke these words : '* There is 
a spirit which I feel, that delights to do no evil, nor to re- 
venge any wrong, but delights to endure all things, in 
hope to enjoy its own in the end. Its hope is to outlive 
all wrath and contention^ and to weary out all exaltation 
|ind cruelty, or whatever is of a nature contrary to itself. 
It sees to the end of all temptations. As it bears no evil 
in itself, so it conceives none in thoughts to any other. 
If it be betrayed, it bears it; for, its ground and spring 
are the mercies and forgiveness of God. Its crown is 
meekness, its life is everlasting love, unfeigned ; and takes 
its kingdom with entreaty, and not with contention, and 
keeps it by lowliness of mind. In God alone it can re- 
joice, though none else regard.it, or can own it's life. Jt*s 
conceived in sorrow, and brought forth without any to 
pity it : nor doth it murinur at grief and oppression. It 
never rejoiceth but through sufierings; for, with the 
world's joy, it is murdered. I found it alone, being for- 
saken : I have. fellowship therein with them, who lived in 
dens and desolate places, in the earth ; who through death 
obtained this resurrection, and eternal holy life." Nayler's 
writings were collected into an octayo volume, printed in 
1716, which may still occasionally be found.' 

NAZIANZEN. See GREGORY. 

1 Biog. Brit.— SewtU'i Hit U of Oie Quaken. 
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NEAL (Daniel), an eminent dissenting divine, and the 
historian of the Puritans, was born in Londqiri, Dec. 14, 
1678, and educated at Merchant-Taylors* school, of which 
be was head scholar in 1697. He appears to have th^n 
declined proceeding to St. John^s, Oxford, and deter- 

' mined to enter as a student iri a dissenting academy, under 

' the direction of the rev. Thomas Howe. Three years after 
be removed, for the fiarther prosecution of bis studies, to 
Holland, where he heard the lectures of Grsvius and Bur- 
man, during two years, and afterwards passed a year at 

-Leyden. Soon after his return to London, in 1703, be 
began to officiate as a preacher, and in 1706 succeeded 
Dr. Singleton as minister to a congregation at LorinerS* 
Hall; Of this congregation, which, for want of room, re- 
moved afterwards to a more commodious meeting'in Jewin- 
street, be remained pastor for thirty-six years, and was 

'esteemed one of the most useful, laborious, and learned 
divines of bis communion. 

Although assiduous and indefatigable in the discbarge 

'of the duties attached to the ministerial office, he found 
leisure for writing those works which gained him mucb 
fame among the dissenters during his liietime, and have ren« 
dered bis a name of importance in our own days. His first 
production, which appeared in 1720, was his ** History of 
New England ; being an impartial account of the civil and 
ecclesiastical aflfairs of the country, with a new map, &c.** 
2 vols. 8vo. This met with a very favourable reception in 
America, and procured him the degree of M. A. from one 
of the American universities, and although perhaps less 
interesting in this country, contains many curious particu- 
lars of the establishment of that colony, with biographical 
memoirs of the principal persons in church and state. 

In 1722 he published a pamphlet, entitled '* A Letter 
to the Rev. Dr. Francis Hare, dean of Worcester, occa- 
sioned by his reflections on the Dissenters, in his late visi- 
tation Sermon and Postscript,'^ 8vo. In the same year he 
-published a tract which excited considerable attention from 
tbe novelty and importance of its subject, '5 A Narrative 
of tbe method and success of inoculating the Small-pox, in 
New-England, by Mr. Benjamin Colman ; with a reply to 
the objections made against it from principles of con- 
science, in a letter from a minister at Boston, To which 
is now prefixed, an historical introduction." This pro- 
cured him an interview with tbeir royal highnesses the 
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prince and princess of Wales, afterwards George U. and 
queen Caroline. 

From this time he published only five occasional ser- 
mons, till 1732, when the first volume of his '^ History of 
the Puritans'' appeared ; and continued to be published, 
the second volume in 1733, the third in 1736, and the 
fourth in 1738, in 8vo. Of the impartiality of this woik 
various opinions were then and are still entertained. We 
have had repeated occasions to examine it, and we think 
it exhibits as much impartiality as could have been ek- 
pected /rom a writer whose object was to elevate the cha- 
racter of the puritans and non-conformists, at the expence 
of the qiembers of the established church. And wben it 
was discovered that he represented the churcb of England 
as almost uniformly a persecuting church, it was not sur- 
prizing he should meet witb answers from those who, in 
surveying the history of the puritans, when they became 
known by the name of non-conformists, considered that 
the ejected were at one time the Rectors ; the right of the 
usurping powers in CromwelPs time to throw down the 
whole edifice of the church, being the main principle on 
which the controversy hinges. Mr. NeaKs representation of 
that event, and of the sufferings of his brethren, first called 
forth the abilities of Dr. Maddox, bishop of St, Asaph, 
who published ** A Vindication of the Doctrine, Dbci- 
plioe, and Worship of the Church of England, as esta- 
blished in tbe reign of queen Elizabeth, from the injurious 
reflections of Mr. Neal*s first volume,*' &c. Svo. To this 
Mr. Neal replied in ** A Review of the Principal Facts ob- 
jected to in the first volume of the History of the Puritans." 
The subject was then taken up by Dr. Zachary Grey, in 
^* An Impartial Examination of the second volume of Mr. 
Daniel NeaPs History of the Puritans. In which the re- 
flections of that author, upon king James I. and king 
Charles I. are proved to be groundless ; bis misrepresent 
tations of the conduct of the prelates of those times, fuUjr 
detected ; and his numerous mistakes in history, and unfair 
way of quoting his authorities, exposed, to public view," 
1736, Svo. In 1737 and 1739, Dr. Grey published two 
more volumes, containing the same kind of examination of 
t)ie third and fourth volumes of Neal's History. Although 
Mr* Neal lived seven years after the appearance of Dr. 
Grey's first volume in 1736, we are told that it was bis 
declining state of heakh which prevented him £rom pub# 
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IWbing a viodicatioii. This usk has been since attempted 
by Dr. Joshua Touiisin of Birmingham, in a new edition of 
Neal begun in 1793, and completed in 1797, 5 vols. 8vo; 
but we may repeat the opinion given in our account of Dr. 
Grey, that his and bishop Maddox's volumes are still ab- 
solutely necessary to an impartial consideration of the 
subject* 

' During the interval that elapsed before the appearance 
of the remaining parts of his history, Mr. Neal was con- 
cerned in carrying on two courses of lectures, the one at ^ 
the meeting in Berry-street, the other in that at Salter's ' 
HaU> which have been since printed in 2 vols. 8vo each. 
But so much application to his public duties and private 
studies, at length produced a chronic disorder, which 
obliged him, in 1742, to resign his pastoral charge; and 
he died, at Bath^ April 4, 1743, in the sixty-fifth year of 
his age, to the great and lasting regret of his family and 
friends, by whom he was highly esteemed as a man of great 
probity, piety, and usefulness. His son, Nathaniel Neal, 
an attorney, and secretary to the Million bank, was the 
author of '* A free and serious remonstrance to Protestant 
Dissenting Ministers, on occasion of tlie Decay of Religion,'' 
and of some letters, in Pr. Doddridge's collection, pnb« 
lished by Mr. Stedman.' 

NEAL, or NELE (Thomas), an Oxford divine, was^ 
bom at Yeate, in Gloucestershire, in 1519, and was edu-' 
Gated under the care pf bis uncle Alexander Belsire, who 
was afterwards first president of St. John's college, at 
'Winchester school. From this be was removed to New 
GoUeffe, Oxford, in 1539, and admitted fellow in 1540. 
He also took bis degree of M. A. ^d six years afterwards 
was admitted into holy orders, |le was reckoned an able 
divine, but was most noted for bis skill in Greek and He- 
brew, on .which account sir Thomas White, the founder 
of St. John's college) encouraged him by a yearly pen- 
sion of ten pounds. His adherence to the popish religion 
induced him to go to the university of Parts, during king 
Edward the Sixth's reigp, where he took his degree of ba* 
cbelor of divinity. <$n hi/i return during Mary's reign, he 
beld the rectory of Thepford in Northamptonshire, and 
became chaplain to bishop Bonner ; but on the accession 

} Wil«oa'i HitL of Oiweotiiig Cbarcli6t.-"l'toer«l Serami, by J^miiof ••— 
Prot Dm. Mi^fUMM, vol. I. 
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of queen Elizabeth, according to Dodd, he suffered hitn* 
self to be deprived of his spiritualities, retired to Oxford, 
and entered himself a commoner in Hurt-hall. He had 
not been long here before he professed conformity to the 
newlj-established religion, and in i559 was ap|x>inted 
Hebrew professor of the foundation of Henry VHI. in 
which office he remained until 1569. When first appointed 
'he built lodgings opposite Hart-hall, joining to the west- 
end of New caliege cloister, which were Tor some time 
known by the name of Neal's lodgings. During queeh 
Elizabeth's visit to the university in 1566, he presented to 
her majesty, a MS. now. in the British Museum, entitled 
^^ Kabbi Davidis Ki^hi commentarii super Hoseam, Joel- 
lem, Amos, Abdiam, Jonam, Micheam, Nahum, Habacuc, 
et Sophonian ; Latine redditi per Thomam Nelum, Heb. 
linguee profess. Oxonii ; et R. Elizabeths inscripti.** He 
•presented also to her majesty a little book of Latin verses, 
containing the description of the colleges, halls, &c.; and a 
few days after exhibited a map of Oxford, with small views 
very neatly drawn with a pen by Bereblock. These views*, 
with the verses, were published by Hearne at the end of 
" Dodwell de parma equestri.'* The verses are in the 
forna of a dialogue between the queen and the earl of Lei- 
cester, chancellor of the university, and are not wanting 
in that species of pedantic flattery so frequently offered to 
her majesty. Neal, however, was never a conformist in 
his heart, and in 1569 either resigned, or being known to 
be a Roman catholic, was ejected from his professorship, 
and then retired to the village of Cassington near Oxford, 
where he lived a private and studious life. Wood can 
trace him no further, but Dodd says that he was frequently 
disturbed while at Cassington on account of his religion, 
and being often obliged to conceal, or absent himself, 
went abroad. The records of Doway mention that one 
Thomas Neal, an ancient clergyman, who had suffered 
much in prison in England, arrived there June I, 1578,. 
and returned again to England January 7, 1580. How 
long he lived afterwards is uncertign. He was certainly 
alive in 1590, as appears by an inscription be wrote for 
himself to be put upon his tomb-stone in Cassington 
church, which also states that he was then seventy-one 

• They first were engnved ai borders to Affss's map of Oxford, b«t kre 
considerably different from what tbey appear in Heame's cditioo. 
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years old. In the. British Museum, among the royal MSS. 
is another MS. of his, entitled ^^ Rabbinictc qusedaro Ob- 
servationes ex prsedictis commentariis.^' Wood speaks of 
one of his names, of Yeate in Gloucestershire, who dying 
in 1590, his widow had letters of administration granted, 
and adds, *' whether it be meant of our author I cannot 
justly say, because I could never learn that he was mar- 
ried.'* But nothing can be more improbable than the mar-' 
riage of a man who had suffered so much for a religion 
that prohibits the marriage of the clergy, and who was so 
inveterate against the reformed religion, that we are told 
the fable of the Nag*s-head ordination was first propagated 
by him.* 

* NEANDER (Michael), one of the most learned men 
of the sixteenth century, was born at Soraw, a town in 
Lower S;lesia, in 1525, where his father was a merchant. 
He received his early education under Henry Theodore, 
who was superintendant of the churches of -the duchy of 
Lignitz. He then studied principally at Wittemberg, 
where, amohg other able men, be was instructed by Me* 
lanchthon, and became conspicuous for bis critical ac- 
quaintance with LatitT, Greek, and Hebrew, and his know- 
ledge of the eminent authors in these respective languages. 
In 1549, be was invited to Northusen, an imperial town of 
Thuriugia ; and being appointed regent of the school, ac- ' 
quired the esteem of the senate. He was of the reformed 
religion, and Thomas Stangius, the last abbot of Isfeld, 
who was of the same sentiments, having, by th^ advice of 
Luther and Melanchthon, turned his abbey into a college, 
Neander was appointed regent, and taught there with 
great reputation for forty-five years, produc ing many able 
scholars. He died at Isfeld, May 6, 1595, in tlie seven- 
tieth year of his age. 

From his works he appears to have deserved the high 
character he enjoyed during his life-time, and which some 
critics of modern times have revived. He was'oneof the 
very few in those days who turned their thoughts to the 
history of literature. His first publication was *' Erotema 
GriccaB Linguae, cum proefatione Philippi Melanchthonis 
de utilitate Grsecae linguae,'* Basil, 1553, and 1565, 8vo. In 
a subsequent edition Neander gives a list of the works he 

1 Alb. Oic. vol. L^Woodts Colleges and lUlU, aod Aooalt.— ^Dodd's Ch. Hist, 
▼ol. II.— Life piefixed tu bis ▼erses by Heerne.— Qougb'tBritith Topugraphjr. 
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bad published) or which he had projected, and amoDg tbe 
latter was an universal history of authors, ** PandectsB va- 
riorum auctorum et scriptorum.*' From the sketch he had 
given of the proposed contents of this work, there is great 
reason to regret that be did not complete it ; in the second 
edition of his '* Erotemata^* he has given a specimen of 
what he could have done, in a dissertation on ancient li- 
braries, on books that are lost, and on tbe libraries of his 
own time which contained the most valuable MSS. and an 
account of the principal Greek and Latin authors, whose 
works have been published, with a minuteness of descrip- 
tion which would have reflected credit on a modern biblio- 
grapher. The last edition of his ** Erotemata** was edited 
at Leipsic in 1589, 8vo, by his disciple, John Volland. 
Neander's other works are, 2. " Grsectc Linguae Tabulae,*' 
Basil, 1564, and Wittemberg, 1581, 8vo. 3. ^* Lingus He^ 
breae Erotemata, cum veterum Rabbinorum testimoniis de 
Christo, apopbthegmatibus veterum Hebraeorum et notitia 
de Talmude, Cabbala, &c.*' Baisil, 1556, 8vo, often re- 
printed. The preface to this work is on the same plan 
with that to the *^ Erotemata Graecae Linguae,*' containin|^ 
notices of the most eminent Oriental scholars, the writings 
of the rabbins, the editions of the Bible, &c. 4. ** Aris- 
tologia Pindarica Graeco-Latina, et Sententiae novem Lyri- 
corum,'' Basil, 1556, 8vo, with prolegomena on the life of 
Pindar, the Greek games, &c. 5. " Aristologia -Graeco- 
Latina Euripidis; argumenta quoque singulis tragcediis 
praemissa sunt,'* ibid. 1559, 4to. 6. ** Anthologicum Grae- 
c6-Latinum,*' ibid. 1556, 8vo. This is a collection of 
sentences from Hesiod, Tbeognes, and other ancient poets, 
with three books of similar extracts from Plato, Xenophon, 
Plutarch, &c. but is by no means, as some bibliographers 
have called it, a new edition of the Greek ^i^thology. 7. 
** Gnomonologia Graeco-Latina, sive insigniores sententiae 
philosophorum, poetarum, oratorum, et historicorum, ex 
magno Anthologio Joannis Stobaei excerptae, et in locos 
supra bis centum digests," ibid. 1558, 8vo. 8. '<Opus 
aureum et Scholasticum,** Leipsic, 1577, or, according to 
Fabricius, 1575, a collection somewhat like the former, 
but with some entire pieces, as the poem of Coluthus on 
the rape of Helen, that of Tryphiodorus on the destruction 
of Troy, and three books of Quintus falaber, which last 
are translated into Latin prose by Lawrence Rhodoman, one 
of Neander's pupils. 9. << Sententiae Theologies selec- 
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tioresy Graco-Latin®/* Basil> 1557, 8vo. 10. *^ Cateche* 
sitt parva Martini Cutheri GroBCo-Latiua/' &c. ibid* 1564 
and 1567, 8vo. 11. ** Loci communes Pliilo9c^ici Grseci/' 
Leipsic, 1588, 8vo, a work by Volland, above-mentioned, 
with notes by Neander, 12. ** Gnomonologia Lacina ex 
omnibus Latinis vetustis ac probatis autoribus, reoentiori- 
bus etiam aliquot, in I0009 communes digesta,^* Leipsic, 
1581, and 1590, 8to. 13. <' Phraseologia Isocratis Grseco* 
Latina,** Basil, 1558, 8yo. 14. '* Joannis VoUandi de re 
Poetica Grscorum libri quatuor, e noutionibus et bib<- 
liotbeca Mich. Neandri coUecti,'* Leipsic, 1582, 1592, and 
1613, 8vo. 15. " Argonautioa, Thebaica, Troica, Utas 
parva; poematia Gneca anonymi (Laur. Rhodomaui) pri- 
raum edita cum argumentis a Mich. Neandro,** Leipsic, 
1^88, 8vo. ' Some other works have been attributed to 
Neander, on less certain authority, which are mentioned 
by Fabricius and Baillet; and more ample information' 
respecting him may probably be found iu a work which we 
have not seen, a life of him by Volbortb, in Germany 
published atGottingen in 1777. There. flourished about- 
the same time with our author, a physician of the same 
names, who was born in 1529, and died in 1581, whose, 
forgotten works, however, cannot easily be mistaken for 
those of the learned Greek professor. ' 

NECHAM, NECKHAM, or NEaUAM (Alexander), 
who flourished in the twelfth century, was probably bomj 
and certainly educated at St. Alban^s abbey, of which pe^ 
riod of his life he speaks with pleasing recollection in ius 
poem ** De Laude sapientiss Divinss.^' He completed his 
education at Paris, and took the order of St. Augustine. 
He became the friend, associate, and correspondent of 
Peter of Blois, or Petrus Blesensis, and was afterwards 
abbot of Cirencester, in which office he died in 1 2 1 7.. He 
was much attached to the studious repose of the monastic 
life, yet he frequently travelled into Italy. His cooipo- 
sitions'are various, and, as Mr. Warton observes, crowd 
the department of MSS. in our public libraries. He has left 
numerous treatises of divinity, philosophy, and morality, 
and was also a poet, 'a philologist, and a grammarian. He 
wrote a tract on the mythology of the ancient poets^ Eso« 
pian fables, and a system of grammar and rhetoric. Mr. 

i Chaofepiew— Morboff Polybift— Baillet^Fabricii Bibl. Gr«c. et Hiit.-~ 
Niiienm, vol. XXX.— Saxit OnoniMt. 
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WsrtoD, who examined his elegiac poem '* De vita mo* 
nastica,** says it contains some finisiied lines; but gives 
the highest praise to the poem already mentioned, ** De 
divina sapiential' ' 

NECKER (Charles Frederick), professor of civil law 
at Geneva, about 1724, was created a citizen of Geneva 
in 1726, and died there in 1760. He published ** Four* 
letters on Ecclesiastical Discipline,** Utrecht, 1740; '* A 
description of the Government of the Germanic Body/* 
Geneva," 1742, 8vo, and a few other professional tracts. 
His eldest son, Louis NeCker, a pupil of D*Alembert*8, 
became professor of mathematics at Geneva in 1757, but 
quitted that city for Paris, where he entered into partnership 
with the bankers Girardot and Waller, the son of the cele- 
brated physician; and in 1762 settled at MarseiHes, whence 
in 1791 he returned to% Geneva. In 1747 he published 
** Theses de Electricitate,*' 4to, and wrote in the French 
Encyclopeedia, the articles of Forces and Friction. There 
is also a solution of an algebraical problem by him in the • 
** Memoirs des savans etrangers/* in the collection of the . 
Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences. He died about the • 
end of the last century. ' 

NECKER (James), a celebrated statesman and financier 
of Fitmce, brother to the preceding Louis Necker, was > 
born at Geneva in 1732. After such an education as might 
qualify him for business, he was in his fifteenth year sent ' 
to Paris, where he was employed, first in the banking- 
house ofVernet, and then in that of Thelluson, of which* 
hiat he became first cashier, and afterwards a partner. 
Upon the death of Thelluson he established a bank of his •. 
own, in partnership with Girardot and Haller, in whichj 
we have just noticed, his brother had a concern. In 1776, 
when the French finances were in a disordered state, he was • 
appointed director, and soon after comptroller-general of 
that .department. Besides his reputation for financial 
knowledge and probity, which was now at its height, he 
had in the reign of Louts XV. adjusted some differences 
subsisting between the East India company and the crown 
in such a manner as to obtain, what rarely occurs in such 
cases, the approbation of both parties. His appointment 
to the comptrollership of the. finances was hailed as an . 
instance of enlargement of mind and liberality of strnti- 

> Tanoer.— Warton'8 Hiit. of Poetry. t Diet. Hist. 
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ment, .and as honourable to the reign of Lewis XVI.; 
Necker being the first protestant since the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes, who had held any important place in 
the French administration* Of the wisdom of his plahs, in 
this critical situation, various . opinions have been enter- 
tained, which this is not.th^ place to examine, but it seems 
generally agreed that his intentions were pure, and his 
' conduct disinterested. He refused all emolument for his 
services, and advanced a large sum to government from 
his private property, which he never drew from the public 
funds. His administration was generaUy popular, bat he 
had enemies at court, and after having filled the oiSce of 
minister of finance for five years, he resigned. Previously 
to this he had publitthed his ** Compte Rendu,*' in expla- 
nation of his financial systeiJi, which was followed by a 
work entitled *' De 1* Administration des Finances.*' This 
was read and circulated with great avidity, and unhappily 
scattered opinions on matters of government, by which 
the people knew not how to profit. M.. Calonne, who> was 
bid successor, made aii attack, before the assembly of 
notables, upon the veracity of his statements. Necker 
drew up a reply, which he transmitted to the king, who 
intimated that if he would forbear making it public,^ he 
should shortly be restored to his place. This he refused, 
and appealed to the nation by. publishing his defence, 
which was so displeasing to the court, that be u-as exiled 
to his country-seat at St. Oueh, at the distance of 1 20 
miles from the capital. During his retreat he wrote hi^ 
work entitled *fDe ['Importance des Opinions R^ligieuses," 
in which he speaks of religion like one who felt its power 
operating on his own mind, and who was fully convinced of 
its importance both to individuals and society. Calonne, 
however, and Brienne, another minister, finding it impos- 
sible to lessen the deficiencies of the revenue, they re- 
signed in their turn; and in August. 1788, Necker was 
reinstated in his former post, to the apparent satisfa<;tion 
of the court, as well as to the joy of the people ; but the 
acclamations of the latter could not banish from his mind 
the difficulties with which he had to struggle. He was 
aware that de Calonne and the archbishop of i:>ens had both 
sunk under the public distress, and the impracticability of 
raising the necessary ^supplies ; and he well knew that the 
evil was not din^inished, and unless some expedient c^ld 
be hit on to re-establish public credit^ he foresaw bii* 
Vol. XXIII. E 
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Cn Akt^ most be similar to that ^ hu predmesiort. Hb 
i itttaiitions were to racal the baaiibed members of the 
parliaitient of Pari% end to restore that body to its fane^ 
lien») to replenish the tfceMuryt wbick be found almost 
. eoipCT ; and to relieve the scarcity of com ender whtcfa the 
kingoom, akid the capital in perticnlar) then laboered. 
His next plae was the cenTOcation of the states^geaerait 
which had been already premised by the king, and which, 
in fecty proved the immediate foreHrooaer of the revota-^ 
tjoo. Necker was partieelarly blamed for having conaeeted 
that the ofleiber af memb ers of the tien etat should be 

anal to thM of the nobles end clergy anited, as the no- 
ity aed clergy weald very miuimlly insist on voting by 
ordersi while the tiers etat would ooneeud with equal 
ebstinftcy for a plarality of voices. The consequences 
e^ere therefore exactly such as had been foreseen. When 
tb^ asseasblv of the states opened^ Necker eddres^ them 
in a atudfed speech that pleased no party ; even the tiers 
elat, already taught the sentiments of democmcy, re«snted 
his saying that the meeting was the effect of loyal favoniv 
instead of a right Nor was he more suecessf ol vn the plan 
of governlnetfit which he drew np, and which the king war 
to recotamend in n speech, for this nnderweat so maov 
alterations that he absented Imsaelf vHkh it was delrveted. 
At dits time the prevnleoce of the demoeraxic party wns 
such as to indece the king to 'Msemfaie troops avomid l^nrisi 
which measorb Necker opposed, asid on Jidy 11, 1789, 
was therefene ordered to t|«t the kinigdom within twenty* 
four hourt. This he tmniediatefy obeyed, end went to 
Brussek As sdon es •bis abaew6e was 4mM>wii, the pope* 
lace assembled, destroyed the Bawille, end preoeedod to 
such ottfer onsrages, dnit the king thought it necesaary so 
recal Necker to appease their tary. Ho aooardingty re* 
tarned in trieesph, hnt 'his oiumph was abort. The popu*- 
laoe wito no longer to be iattered with declamations on liheir 
rights, tior was Necker prepaead to ndept ithe seatiMenu 
of the demteintic 4esder8, wUie it became now his dnty to 
propose financial eaoedienta that were obnoxious lo the 
people. * He that bad jost before been bailed «s cfaflfe friend 
of the pooplO) was now «oonaidored ns an mstocrnt, end hia 
personsA safety was endangered. In this ditemsaa he de» 
ailed to loaign, offermg so leaver atf pMges for hisinte* 
grity, the money frfiich he had advenced to goiMemmeot, 
vis. nbont ^OfiOOl. sterling, and his house and ftLtmam. 
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Bm ^c erign atiOD bdeg Moe|Md, fae kft P«rif » ami iii hk 
ii8Cre«ic £e vras i»o» Umb oace iiwiikad lijr llie very p^oplt 
who, iuit « £bw oMMitbf l>e£Doe, Jmi QOMkiered bio) an l;bair 
^moar. Gibboo, who pssMii ^nr 4af » wrifcb Mm at thja 
poriod, aays, '^ I could ibave wishad to have aahiUieA Juai - 
as A iraiiMog <to aay mipinmg yoimJi p a i acage d Nrkli the 
dknoa of nndbirian. With nl the means of pfiMate bap- 
pioess in Ims power, he is ibe moat laiacffiabie of hiMWio 
heiags ; Jthe past, itie paeaeaa, aaii the fiitiire» ^re aquaUgr 
odious if^ hioL Wheo I ittgfpestad sobm demeslie aauie- 
laents, 1m aasaaered, with a deep toue of despair, * in the 
siafte Ml ailiich i am, I can feel oothiog but Uie biaat wUeh 
bm ovarthroMMi ohb/ " fihorlly after this, his oiied aras 
i^Kvted from public 4U8appoiatnient by the more poignaat 
grief «f doaieiUc calaaMty ; his wife died, aftdr a loaf; iU* 
ness, in wfaieh he had aHended b&r with the feott sdhc* 
lieaaae assiduity, lie now bad feeomae >to bis faToarite 
occupsiiou of'Mwitiogi eod aereral worias of di^saaet kinds 
were ibe poaduct if his soliiary hoars. His principal 
pieces are eadtled ^ Kur rAdniiaistratson ide iM. Neofasr, 
par ki-nidiiie ;'* ^ fi^Aections," Ac* which wens intended 
to benefit the king duiiag his captivily and (trial ; ^ Oa 
Pouinir Ex^oatif,*' being aa essay that coaAaioed <bis own 
ideas on the wxecistii^ part of goTammant ; ^ OenH^Ms 
Fwis de Politiques, et, de Fiaaoee," Af whiioh ibe dkirf 
object was to discuss what was the beat fores of ga ve rwai c pt 
fraaee was capable of receiraig. Besides ^ese» lie pab* 
lashed a ** Coucse ^f ftdigious Morality,*' and a novel, 
iweitteo at aba suggestion ef bis :dattghter, eeiitiad ^^The 
Cstal CoBsequencca of a aiegie Emit.'* Though dbpnred 
of thme^fourths ef Ins ioifSAne, he had safficawH' far all his 
wants, and also to indnige his heneroloBt dispasttioii. He 
had i^ea placed on ibe Sst of end gntol% fnit the direeiei^ 
uoaiiiaK>iisiy jarued his name, and iribeu iibe Freach anajr 
entered Swisserland, he was tceated by the gaoerab with 
every maijk of cedpeet. His ialents and oondoct bisdre been 
alike the auhyect of dispute, and perhaps the tsme is not 
yet cooM when the latter caa be fuUy uoderstoad. it is 
well known that all who suffeied by the jierolation Uamed 
Meciker mb a pcineipal caMse4>f diat erent^ hm iimayhn 
qiMBtieaed whether Any ^Inau, guidnd.byJ^eaitQHnt'pini^ 
btiy and wisdooi, eonld have averted the erUa that ihad 
been prepared by so long a course of infatuation. Necker 
passed the latter years of his life in the .rational parp^Hs' of 

E 2. 
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a philosopher and a man of sound jodgment and true taste. 
His only daoghter, who married the baron de Stael, am* 
bassador from Sweden to France, and who has made her- 
aelf known to the literary world by several publications, 
published some ** Memoirs of the Character and Private 
Life of her Father/' written in a high style of panegyric.>^ 
* NEEDHAM (John Tuberville), a philosopher and 
divine of the Roman catholic persuasion, was born at Lon- 
don Sept. 10, 1713. His father possessed a considerable 
patrimony at Hilaton, in the county of Monmouth, being 
of the younger or catholic branch of the Needham family, 
but died young, leaving only a small* fortune to his four 
children. Our author, his eldest son, studied in the Eng- 
lish college of Douay, where he took orders, and taught 
rhetoric for several years, but was particularly distin- 
guished for his knowledge of experimental philosophy. 

In 1740 he was employed by his superiors on a mission 
to England, and had the direction of the school erected at 
Twyford, near Winchester, for the education of the Ro- 
' man catholic youth. In 1744 he was appointed professor 
of philosophy in the English college at Lisbon, where, on 
account of his bad health, he remained only fifteen months. 
After his return he passed several years at London and 
Paris, chiefly employed in microscopical observations, and 
in other branches of experimental philosophy. The results 
of these observations atid experiments were published in 
the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London in 1749, • and in a volume in -I2mo at Paris in 
1750; and. an account of them was also given by Bufionj 
in the first volumes of his natural history. There was an 
intimate connection subsisted between Mr. Needham and 
this illustrious French naturalist : they made their experi- 
ments and observations together ; though the results and 
Yystems which' they deduced from the same objects and 
operations were totally diflFerent. 

Mr, Needham was elected a member of the royal society 
of London in 1746, and of the society of antiquaries some 
time after. From 1751 to 1767 he was chiefly employe4 
as a travelling tutor to several English and Irish noblemen. 
He then retired from this wandering life to the English 
aeminary at Paris, and in 17€8 was chosen by the royal 
academy of sciences in that city a corresponding member. 

. < . . . • 

1 Annual Rcfifter.«»Adolpbnt*t Mem. of the French Revolution.— ^etch in 
Reei*i Cyclopsedia, he, fcc. fcc. 
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When the regency of the Austrian Netherlands, for the 
revival of philosophy and literature in that country, formed 
the project of an imperial academy, which was preceded 
by the erection of a small literary society to prepare the 
way for its execution, Mr. Needham was invited to Brussels, 
and was appointed successively chief director of both these 
foundations; an appointment which he held, together with 
some ecclesiastical preferments rn the Low Countries, tiU 
bis death, which happened December the SOthj 1781. The 
abb£ Mann, from whose account of Mr/ Needham we de- 
rive . the above particulars, says^ that ^* his 'piety^ tem- 
perance, and purity of manuers^ were emitient ; his attach- 
ment to the doctrines and duties of Christianity was invio-^ 
lable. His zealous opposition to modern infidels was in-* 
defatigable, and even passionate. His probity was un- 
tainted. He was incapable of every species of duplicity : 
his beneBcence was universal, and his unsuspicious can- 
dour rendered him often a dupe to perfidy.'* The satne 
writer, however, adds, that '^ his pen was neither red^aA- 
able for fecundity nor method ; his writings are rather the 
great lines of a subject expressed with energy, and thrown ' 
upon paper in a hurry, than finished treatises.** ' * ^ 

Mr. Needham's papers inserted in the Philosophrcal 
Transactions were, 1. Account of chalky tubulous concr^* 
tions, called Malm ; vol. XLU. 2. Miscroscopicai observations 
on Worms in Smutty Corn ; vol. XLII. 3. Electrical' Expe-i 
riments h&tely made at Paris ; vol. XLIV. 4. Account of Ml 
Buffon*s Mirror, which burns at 66 feet ; .ibid; 5. Obser- 
vations upon the generatioti, composition, and decompo» 
sition of Animal and Vegetable substances ; » vol; XLV. *6: 
On the Discovery of Asbestos in France;, vol. LK ' His 
works printed at Paris, :in French, mre, l;:*'New Miefo^' 
scopical Discoveries,*' 1745. 2, ** The same enlarged,'^ 
1750. 3. '^ On Microscopical, and theOeneratimi of Or* 
ganized Bodies," 1769) 2 vols^. Besides tliase he had tf 
condderable share in the controversy that was earried on 
about sixty years ago at Paris and. Rome respecting the 
origin of the Chinese. He bad seen a faaMuabiist at Tarin^ 
on the breast and forehead of whicb-severalcbaractera were 
visible^ which some antiquaries supposed to- be Egyptian; 
Mr. Needbam having compared them with* the charactera 
of a Chinese dictionary in the Vatican, printed at Pekin, 
in 26 vols, (entitled Ching Zu Tung) perceived a striking 
resemblance between the two. He drew from this resem* 
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hiun94 ap mg i Mm mi in brmir of th* opinion of the htt^ Do 
GaigHes (soe Db GuiONBa)^ ooneernrogf tbe origin of ttid 
Egypiiatis, Phmieianv^ and Gfaiiioie^ or ratlier conearfitn^ 
%b« doMont of the Inttor from tile fornier, and pfonoenced^ 
wi«koii€ i>esitetion» tliet tbci baft w» BgyptiaiK. Tbe f9&' 
eM« 0f this dtBcoTery, or tnther oprniion^ be pnbtisbed 
lit 17^l» in a pavfibkt entitltd ** Dv Inacriptiene quadaoi 
Agypliaca TaiMrmd ioteeia^ et ofaariBOteribos JEgjrpttiff eli A 
et Sinb comtatmibtia exarate; idoto ctridam antiquo in 
regia univdratiale tfervate, ad atimpie aoademias^ hfrtf 
dtnenten et Paritfieatem^ verunr emiqaafuoi invesrigatroffi 
ptvpofiiaSf dam Epiatola," l»fe* Set end otbcM tobasrlbed 
to ibis opifiiesf Init it ia mnft §merMj tboisgbt chei tbe 
cotithwiain r^apeaiing tlie deseenc of tbe Olriaeae frooi tba 
Sgypiiana dctoa not folloir from the prenaisesr Tbe very 
cancttd and hit B ia nn er» hoareTer^ in wfaicb Mn N^edbaaA 
|Mreaeaded in bia cemperiaon ef tbe cbaractera 01% fb0 bcMt 
#itli tbe^ iii tbe dictienaryy was aeknoirledged in an attest 
teiiott rery he ao ura hie ta iii^ proKty, sigueA by sevenil ef 
Ifaa KMMi at Rome^ aiid by Mrd of onr countryareii tben 
reiftdent tbere^ sir Rtobafd LytMAtcai and tbe late duke of 
Grafton. ' 
NBEDHAMy or NE3>H AM (MiiacHAttONT), an English 

Cliftioal wfiter,) and a atiodel of pelidcal protCiiote»| ftras 
rn at Bvrfbrdy in OxMrdsbire, in AugiM le^. HIi 
marhdr waa diagbtei' tt an fno<-ice*per at Bnrfard, and 
Ai'Hed to Mr. Mafdbaibont Needbnoii en Oafefd atudenc. 
He died in 1691, and MfSi Marebamont) bis mother^ tbe 
naxe yedr re«-0M»ried witb Cbristopber Glynn, vfcar ef 
Burfdfd^ aild maatav of tbe ftae^^sebool thatOi This gM* 
ileinao» petfeeiving bn atep-aon to have very pregnant parrt, 
took hint nedar bia e«m tnitioti $ and, at tbe age ef Umr* 
feent be laaa tent to All^Soola eellege. Htm, being made 
oiie ef tbe aberiaf eni| be eontioved till U37> urben taking 
Ihe degree of Bt ik vfticb ^vaa inoMiistent witb hi* cho-> 
fjati^r't ptacof be rethed aa St Mary*a Hall^ and in ie4a 
bdcaeM tbird nnder-teaaier of Merchant Taylon* SeboeL 
Tbia^ bewerev^ be lea ig ne d hi leM, aed bia neat empby*' 
ntem waa tbal efewrit o t te ait attorney in 6ray*a Inn, but 
tbia tee lie teen ^tted, and co mm e ec ed bit poiioeat 
in e weekly paper ender tbe titio of ^ Blercuriea 



1 Lifa by tlM a|>b4 Mmb, ia tb^ei^rk of UmRostU Academy l»f Scmmm 
in triMb, b Maoilirifiv. fti Ltt.— riiitltii*f Diet 
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BriUnnioiis,** on tli* aid« of parliaio^nl. This procured 
bim popularity, apparently without reipect, at he was 
familiarly known anong the populace by the name of eap- 
tain Needhanit of Gray's Inn. In this publioatioo he pi«- 
tended to oommonicaie ** the affairs of Gfeat Britain, for 
the better inforaiaUon of the people." It began about the 
VBiddle of August 164S, and came out on Mondevs in one 
sheet, to the latter end of t646, or beginning of 164T. 
Perhaps our author might take the tiM from .a iragi- 
coneoy called *^ Mercnrius Britannicus, or the English 
Intelligencer,'* reprinted in 1641, in 4lo, written by Ri» 
chard Brathwayte. 

About this time he studied physio, and, in IMS, begtn 
to practise ; by which, and bis ppltticai writings, he eon- 
trived to subsist, until, in consequence of seme affront^ he 
suddenly left his party ; and, obtaining tbe* Aitiour of a 
royalist, was introduced into the king*s presence at Ramp* 
ton*cburt in 1647, and, asking pardon upon his knees^ 
readily obtained ijt. Being nour admitted to the king's 
fw^onr, be wrote soon after another paper, entitled^ Mer- 
curitts Pragmaticus ;" which being eqojiliy mtty with the 
fiMrmer, as satirical against the presbyterians, and full of 
loyalty, made him known and admired by the arits of that 
side. These papers profemed to *' communicate intelli* 
gence from all, touching all affairs, designs, humours, and 
conditions, throughout the kingdom, espeoiaily from West* 
mNMer and the head quarters." There were two parts of 
them, and tkay came out weekly, .in one sheet 4to. The 
first part commenced Sept 14, 1647, and ended Jan. 9, 
1649. The other part, which was entitled, ^Mercnrius 
Pragmaticus for king Charles II.'' ftc. began April $4, 1649, 
bot quickly ended. 

Having now rendered himself obnoaiotts to the popular 
party, be feund it necessary to leare London, and for a 
time lay eowcealed at the hoose of Dr. Peter Heyiin, at 
Minsier-Lorei, near Bwrford; till, at length being dis* 
oovered, be was imprisoned in Newgate, and woeld pro** 
bably bay e been executed, bad not Lentbid, the speaker of 
the bouse of cooaasons, who knew him and his relations 
well, and Beadshaw, president of the high eoart of justice, 
obtaioofl bis pardon. Thinking bis taieott osefwl, and 
caring little wibom th^ employed, they made such pro* 
mises as eaaily induced him to write on the side of the 
iqdepeisdenta. Naedham had no scruples as to prineipie. 
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aod ftfiter accepting their offisrs, iminediately published a 
third weekly |>aper, called ** Mercurius PoliticuB/' which 
.came out every Wednesday, in two *8heet8, 4t09 com- 
mencing with the 9th of June 1649, and ending with 6th 
bf June 1650, which being Thursday, he began again with 
Number I. from Thursday, June 6, to Thursday, June 13, 
16^0, beginning, ** Why should not the commonwealth 
have a fool, as well as the king had,** &c. Thb paper, 
which contained many discourses against monarchy, and 
in behalf of a free state, at least, before Cromwell was 
made protector, , was. canried on without any interruption 
till about the middle of April 1660, when it was prohibited 
by an ordei: of the council of state, and Needbam fled the 
J(ingdom» justly dreading what never was inflicted on him ; 
fqr. after the restoration, by means of a hired courtier of 
as little prin'cipie as himself, he obtained his pardon under 
the great seaL After this he practised physic, chiefly among 
the dissenters, and contrived to .support himself, and keep, 
up his fame for scurrility by some controversies with the 
lisculty, until his death, which happened suddenly in 1678. 
Needham's' character may be gathered frooi the pre-^ 
ceding shoft account. He had natural parts, not much 
improvetd by education, and wrote in that coarse and vul- 
gar style of obloquy, which was suited to his readers, and, 
as we have seen in our own times, will find readers enough 
to reward the grossest prostitution of talents. Besides the 
** Mercuries*' already mentioned, he published a great 
number of other things, the titles of which are worth tran- 
.scribing, as a specimen of the style in which political con* 
troversy was then carried on : 1. '* A Check to the Checker 
of Britapnicus," &c. L624 ; 2. A sharp libel against bis Ma- 
jesty's late message for Peace, anno 1 645 ; in answer to 
which was published *^ The Refusers of Peace inexcusable, 
by his Majesty's command,*' 1645 ; one sheet 4to. 3. '* A 
.Hue and Cry after the King, written after the King's De- 
feat at Naseby, in 1645." 4. << The Case of the Kingdom, 
stated according to the proper interests of the several 
parties engaged," &c.: The third edition in 1647. 5. 
<< The Levellers levelled; or the Independents' Conspi- 
racy to root, out Monarchy, an interlude," 1647. 6. ** A 
Plea for the King and Kingdom, by way of answer to a late 
Remonstrance of the Army," 1648. 7. ** Digitus Dei ; or 
God\s justice upon treachery and treason, exemplified in 
the Life and Death of the lii^ James duke of Hamilton,'* 
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&c. 1649.' 8. The year before came out a bo6k entitled 
** The maoifold Practices and Attempts of the Hamiltons, 
&c. to get the Crown of Scotland/*. 1648, prbbably written 
by Needbam, as the whole of it is contained in the ** Di- 
gitus Dei." 9. ** The Public Intelligencer," &c. ; these 
came out weekly on Monday, but contained mostly the 
same matter that was in the ** Political Mercuries." 10. 
'^ The Case of the Commonwealth of England stated," &c. 
1649. 11. ^^ Discourse of the excellency of a Free State 
above Kingly . Government,*' 1650, published with the 
former, and reprinted in 1768, by Richard Baron, a poll- 
litian of the republican stamp. 12. ^* An Appendix added 
out of Claudius Salniasius's Defensio Regis, and Mr. Hob* 
bes's de corpore politico." . 13. <^ Trial of Mr. John Good- 
win, at the bar of religion and right reason," &c. 1657, 
In reply to this, Goodwin took occasion, in a piece en- 
titled ^' The Triumviri," to characterize our author as hav- 
ing a foul n)outh, which Satan hath opened, &c. 1658. 
15. *' Interest will not lye, &c. in refutation of * The In- 
terest of England stated," 1659. • 14. *' The moderate In- 
former, &c. communicatiog the most remarkable transac- 
tions, both civil and military, in the Commonwealth of 
England," &,c. It commences with the 12th of May 1659, 
but was not carried on above two or three weeks. Need- 
ham, it seems, was dismissed from his place of writing the 
weekly news, in the time of Richard, by the influence of 
the Presbyteriaus, and John Can put in his room ; yet, in 
spite of opposition, he carried on the writing of his ** Mer- 
curies." 16. ^* News from Brussels, &c. in a^^tter dated 
10 March, 1659;" but said to be written by our author 
against Charles 11. and bis court, and conveyed to the press 
by Praise-God Barebones. It was answered about a week 
after, in '^ The late News, or Message from Brussels un- 
masked." 17. ^* A short History of the English Rebellion 
completed, . in verse,** 166 1 ; a collection of all such verses 
as be had printed before each of bis << Miercurii Pragmatici." 
To it he prefixed *' The true Character of a rigid Presbyter ;** 
and added the coat of arms of sir Jobu Presbyter : bat the 
character was not of bis writing. It was reprinted in 1 680, 
4to. 1 8. *' Discourse concerning Schools and School-mas- 
ters," 1663. |9. '^MedetaMedicince," &c. 1665; answered 
by two doctors of that faculty, fellows of the college of phy- 
sicians, viz. John Twisden, in his '^Medicinaveterum vindi-* 
cata,*' fcc. and Robert Sprackling, in his ** Medela Igno- 
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imtite." 9a <*Aii epitloUry Ditcoonci^* before ^^Madicms 
Iikftaumifty &e. by Edwaid Bolnest, M. D/' 1665. 2k ^* A 
Pacquet of Advices and ADimmdveraiont, fcc. oo^Mioned 
by ft Letter from a penon of quality to bit friend in the 
eouBtry, written by lord Shaftesbory/' 1676. M. << A 
second Pecquet of Advices, ke. in answer to some Coosi'* 
deratione upon the Question whether the Pavliamem be 
dissolved by its Prorogation for Fifteen Months?" and 
eaotbert entitled *^ The Long Parliament dissolved/' writ* 
ten by Deasil lord Holies, but owned by his chaplaini a 
voneonformisc, named Carey, dr Carew, who was com«^ 
mitted prisoner to the Tower of London in the beginning 
of February, 1676. 23. ^ A Letter from a person newly 
cbosea to sit in this Psiiiament, to a Bencher in the Tern* 
pJe,** &e. 24. ** A Narrative of the cause and manner of 
the Imprisonment of the Lords now close prisoners in the 
Tower of London.** Needham is said to have been encou* 
raged to write these two Paequets by lord Danby. 25. 
^ Christ ianissimos Chrisiianaodus ; or Reasons for the Re- 
do€tioo of France to a more Christian state in Europe/' 
1678. 26. ^ A Preface to < A new idea of the Practice of 
Pfayaic, written by Francis de la Boe Sylvius/ ** 1675. 

Our author also translated into English, Seiden's ** Mare 
Clausum,*' printed in 1652, or thereabouts, ip foiie; in 
which he foisted the name of eommonweaJtb, instead of 
Ae kinga of England, and suppremed the dedication to the 
kiog. He also added an appendix to it,, concerning the 
sovereignty of the kinga of Great Britain on the sea, en« 
titled *^ AdditioDol Evidewces," which he procured, as it 
ia thought, of preaidetit Bradnhaw. He also made com^ 
aMDta and glosses on the bocA ; but after the restoratiois 
the copy was corrected, end restored by J. H. gent. (James 
Howeli), and printed in 1662, folio.' 

N££f S (Pbtee), a celebrated painter of architectoror 
waa born, as is supposed, at Antwerp, in 157(^ aadwaa 
a disciple of Henry Stenwyck. His fcvourite olijjeets were 
tiewa of the ieterior of cbwrcbes, convents, splendid halls, 
kc Of these he described the rich decorations^ and every 
member of the architecture, with acicommon neatness it 
penciUifig, but with such attention to the most minute 
parts, as must have reqeired a Task deal of patience^ and 
has indeed iw seme eases made them objects of wonder 
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rathev tUu of iniltlion. Tlw eoloaixid, €iq>itals, or the 
ornamentai paintiogt of the cburdies bo ropvc9Beot% are 
ail marked witb the utmost precision, aad finished witb an 
ozqittsite touch, aad a Ugbt cl^aa pencil. It it said, how« 
eiver^ that he sometimes took liberties wkb the originals by 
kitrodectDg objecto that be thought iflftpioTed them to tbe 
eye. This was aftaUng a pleasing picture, bat was a vie* 
ktion of truth. As be desigcied figures but indtfferetitlj'^ 
other artists assisced him in these, particularly Velvet 
Breugbd and Teniers. He did in 1651, aged eighty-one^ 
leaving a sod, called Tbe Yoang, who painted the same 
subjects, but with inferior skill. | 

NEER (Arnold VANDaa), a landscape painter, was 
born at Amsterdam in 1619, and is well known totb^ con- 
noisiean in painting, by a peculiarity of style, and also by 
the handling and transparence of hit landscapes. His snb« 
jects are views of villages, or tbe huts of fishermen, on the 
banks of rivers and canals^ by moon<*ligbt, generally finished 
with a remarkable neatness of pencilling. His toocti is 
eatreitaely light, free, and cleaUi and hb imttotton of na<- 
ture tree ; particularly in the lustre of his skies about tbe 
moon, and tbe reflection of tbe beams of that Imninary on 
the surfisce of the water. His figures are usually weH 
designed, and their actions and attitudes are well adapted to 
their employments and occupations* In all parts of Europe 
his pictures are still in good esteem, but are seldom found 
uninjured, owing to tbe simplicity of his manner, and bis 
painting very thin. This artist died in 168), leaving a son, 
EaLON Hbndrick Yamdkr Neer, who was bom at Am- 
sterdam in 164S. He was at first a pupil to his father, and 
afterwards of Jacob Vanloo. He had an extensive talent, 
and executed subjects drawn from vnrious branches of the 
art^ with an equal degree of aserit. His portraits, in large 
and small) are well coloured, and touehed with spirit and 
d^caay; in history be designed witb correctness, and 
composed witb ingenuiqr ; bis conversations have tbe man- 
neri the breadth, and the finish, of Terburg ; bis land- 
scape is varied and well chosen, but toomuch loaded, and 
too ankioasly discriannated in the fore-grounds. Tbe por- 
trait of this artist, painted by himself, and inscribed '' Eg- 
Ion Heodrie Vsmder Neer f. 1696,'* baa a place in the gaW 
lery of Florence. Re died in 1701, aged sixty. * 

> n'AfftiiTilK W9H. in«*-OmhsHipi, iFil L^miriiistM. 

• l>'Ai«eBfiU«» ToK III ^Detchsa^^.vol. IIL— Pilkinstoo» by FsmIi. 
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NEERCASSEL (John De), a celebrated bishop of the 
catholics in Holland, known by the title of bishop of Cas^ 
toria, was born at Gorcum in 1 626. He entered the con-' 
gregatiou of the oratory at Paris, and, having 6nisbed his 
plan of education therei went to be professor of philosophy 
at Saaraur, then of .divinity at Mechlin, and was afterwards 
archdeacon ot Utrecht^ and apostolical provincial. . James 
de la Torre, archbishop of Utrecht, being dead, M. de 
Ne€Vcassei was elected in his place by the chapter of that 
city; but| Alexander VII. preferring M. Catz, dean of the 
chapter of Harlem, they agreed between them, as a means 
to preserve peace, that M. Catz should govern the diocese 
of Harlem . under the title of . archbishop of Philippi, and 
M. deiNeercassei that of Utrecht, under that of bishop of 
Oastojia. . This agreement being approved by the nuncio 
of Brussels,, they were both, consecrated in the same day at 
Cologn, September 9, 1662; but, M. Catz dying a year 
after, M. de Neercassel remained sole bishop of all the 
catholics in Holland, of which there were above four hun- 
dred thousand. He governed them with great prudence, 
and, after having discharged the duties of his office in the 
most exemplary manner, died June 8, 1686, aged sixty, 
in consequence of the fatigues .attending the visitation of 
bis churches. This prelate left three tracts in Latin, the 
first " On reading of the Holy Scriptures ;'* to which he 
bas added a dissertation *^ On the Interpretation of Scrip'*^ 
ture ;'* the second ^' On the worship of the Saints and the 
Holy Virgin ;" the third, entitled " Araof.Poenitens." This 
last is a treatise on the necessity of the love of God in the 
sacrament of penitence. The two first have been trans- 
lated into French by M. le Roy, abbot of Haute-Fontaine, 
2 vols. 8vo, and the third by Peter Gilbert, a Parisian, 
1741, 3 vols. 12 mo. The x best Latin edition of ''Amor. 
Pcenitens*' is that of 1684, 2 vols. 8vo ; the second part of 
the Appendix, which is in this edition, was written by M. 
Arnauld, and only approved by M. de NeercasseL The^ 
above three tracts having some expressions which were, 
thought to favour, the errors of Jansenius, an attempt was 
made to get the *' Amor Pcenitens^' condemned at Rome ; 
but pope Innocent XL to whom the application was ad- 
dressed, declared that ** the book contained sound doc- 
trine, and the author was a holy nian.'* ' • 

^ Materi. — ^Dict Htst.— Foppen Bibl. Belg. 
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NELSON (Horatio), one of the bravest, and the most 
successful naval commander that ever appeared in the 
world, the fourth son of the rev. Edmund Nelson, rector 
of Burnham-Thorpe, in the county of Norfolk, was born 
in the parsonage-house of that-parish, September 29, 1758; 
His father's progenitors were originally settled at Hilsbb- 
rough, where, in addition to a small hereditary estate, they 
possessed the patronage of the living, which our hero's 
grandfather enjoyed for several years. His father married, 
in May 1749, Catherine, daughter of Maurice Suckling, 
D. D. prebendary of Westminster, whose grandmother had 
been sister to sir Robert Walpoie, earl of Orford. By this 
lady he had eight sons and three daughters. Horatio, so 
called after the late earl of Orford, was placed at the 
high-school of Norwich, whence he was removed to North- 
Walsham, both within the precincts of his native county. 
In his twelfth year, the dispute having taken place between 
the courts of St. James's and Madrid, relative to the pos* 
session of the Falkland Islands, an armameut was imme* 
diately ordered, and captain Maurice Suckling, his mater- 
nal uncle, having obtained a ship, young Nelson was, at 
his own earnest request, placed on his quarter-deck as m 
midshipman, on board the Raisonable, of 64 guns. But 
iri consequence of the dispute being terminated, and capt. 
Suckling beiiTg appointed to a guard-ship in the Medway, 
Nelson was sent a voyage to the West Indies, and on his 
return he was received by his uncle on board the Triumph, 
then lying at Chatham, in the month of July 1772. It was 
observed, however, that although his voya^re to the East 
Indies had given him a good practical knowledge of seia- 
manihip, he had acquired an absolute horror of the royal 
navy; and it. was with some difficulty that captain Suck- 
ling was enabled to reconcile him to thc'Service; but an 
inherent ardour, coupled with an unabating spiiHt of enter- 
prise, and utter scorn of danger, made him at length atn* 
bitious to partake in every scene where knowledge was to 
be obtained or glory earned. 

An opportunity of this kind soon presented itself, and 
appeared admirably calculated to satiate that romantic taste 
for adventure -which, from the earliest periods of his life, 
seemed at once to fill and to agitate the bosom of our youth- 
ful liero.-— When captain Phippp, afterwards lord Mul- 
grave, sailed Juue>2d,- 1773, towards the North Pole, oh 
board theliacehorse, captain Lutwidge commanded another 
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bonob^vasial called llie Cucw^ both of wliicfi hmi been 
fitted out oo puipope to Mceruwo «o ivtei dtgr«e of UiitiUt 
it wu powibliB tp peoeirat^. On Iwird ibe huer of (tbiM» 
T«MeU Mr. NelaoQ wa« mlaiktad vritb gfieai di|&Mky# and 
ia coiMoqumce of bk onrii prostiog floUeit«tioD« in ib^ 
biwible «apacky of » eocikswwi ; foi^ in conaeqttfttco of 
%Q order frooi ibe adoiinJtjr« boys vfs« oot permitted to be 
leoeived on board. 

4fter paBiiag Sbetlandi tbej caoie in aigbt of Gpitsbier^ 
yon» «ad a&erwards proeeeded to MoAa Islaed, bi^oud 
which diey diioovered f even other ulea, aiUMte in 6 1 de^^ 
21 mill. Wbea tbi^ had failed a littk fnrtber Koith, itbey 
became fuddenlyntK wedged io tbie icCf on the Slat of 
Jn}y ; ao that the panage by wbkb the ships had eaiered 
waa aaddeoly aiod eomfSelely blocked ep^ while a strong 
Qomeoi set io to the Eastward. In this critical attoaiioH 
tb^ ramaioed 6m whole dayft diiriog which period their 
deatnictioii appeaaed inevitable ; bat the young befla« io« 
stead of being dqpressed» actuated bf that fiUol love, and ' 
passion for eaaerpriaot whidi were ever npperaawt io hb 
breast ventused oa tbe ioe during a fine moon*l^t, with 
another darioff sbip^matey and wioot in putanit of a bear, 
but failed in ^e atteaupt, after being brongfai into tbe aaaat 
imminent dagger. On being interrogated semewhat aoughly 
by his comtnafider, as to wbat osoiave he «ooid have fiur 
hwntiog a bear, be rapKed^ ^ That he wished to obtain the 
fkio for his father.** 

Sopn after his retimi, his uncle aeooflsiDended him to 
eaptain Fanner^fiheSeahorai^ofltOgeaa^ then going Jo 
lodia^ in a aqnadipn under sir Edsraid Haghes. In this 
ihip be was mted as aaaidabipanan ; hot in India he canght 
otie oi thiMie asalignaiit diseases ao fraqoently fatal to 
European hahitay which totally deprtned Inm of the nseef 
his limbsi and neariy hroug^ htm «a ahe grave. 

On the Mb of April 1777, be psMsed ahe uaoal ex^ 
aanJnation bafere the board for the ranic ef lieutenant; 
and on the subsequent day reetsaed his commission m^ 
eaoond of the l4HMestoi{e» of Sg guns. In this vessel he 
cruised against the Americans, end baffioniog to cap- 
tofw a letter of marquo belonging to tbe Cobniea, then 
in e stste of iosurrectioop tbe first iienienaat jiroved no«» 
able to take pussession of her, in oonsecpietioe ef nxnoat 
taameodoos sea, that seemed to inlendiot aH appreoch. 
Xba fiptianj |M|iied at this ciadmmtasme, jmd 
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•f e£Fecting the ^ligeot of his witiMs, ioqaired '* Wluither 
lie had not an officer capable of boardins ilia priaeT* 
On hearing this, lieutenant Nelson imnediacely jumped 
into the boat, and told the master, who wished to have 
anticipated him, '^ That if be came back without succeM 
it would be bis turn." 

In 1778 he was appointed to the Bristol, and rose by 
-seniority to be first lieutenant In the course of the sue* 
ceeding year (June 11, 1779^) be obtained the rank of 
post* captain, on which occasion he was appointed to the 
eommatid of the Hinchinbroke. Having sailed in this ves*- 
sel for the West Indies, he repaired to Port Royal in the 
islBBd of Jamaica ; and an attack upon that island being ex* 
pected, on the part of count D*Estaing^s fleet and aimy. 
Nelson was intrusted, both by the admiral and generd, 
with the command of the batteries .at Port- Royal, tlie 
most important post in the whole islaod. A plan was next 
formed for uktng fort San Juan, on the mer St. John, in 
tbe gnlf of Mexico ; and captain Nelson was appointed to 
the command of the naval depaitment. His business was to 
have ended when he bad convoyed tbe forces, aboet 600 
men, from Jamaica to tbe Spanish main ; but it was found, 
that not a roan of the whole paity bad ever been up lAie 
nver : he therefore, with his usual intrepidtty, quitted his 
•hip, and saperinteiided the transporting of the troops, in 
boats, too miles up a river which, siooe tbe time of the 
Buccaneers, none but Spaniards had ever navigated. Of 
aH the serfioes in which he had been engaged, this was the 
most perilous, it was the latter end of Ae dry aeason : the 
nver was low, full of sboals, and sandy beaches ; and the 
■len were often obliged to quit the boats, and drag them 
abroagh shallow channels, in which the natives went before 
to explore. This labour, and that of forcing the rapids, 
saere chiefly sustained by tbe sailors, who, for seven or 
eight hours during tbe day, were exposed to a burning son, 
and at night to heavy detrs. On tbe 9th of April they ar- 
tfved at a small iidand, called St. Bartholomew, ^bich 
eommanded the river in a rapid and difficult part, and 
sma defended by a battery moonting nine or ten ewtvels. 
Nelson, putting himself at the beadof a few sailors, leaped 
en the beach, and captain Despard, since executed for 
high treason, having gallantly supported him, they defeated 
cfae Spaniards with their own gnus. Two days afterwards, 
iwriag come in sight of the <:astte of San Juan, they 
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.began to besiege it on the 13tb, and it surrendered on tbe 
24tfa. But all that this .victory procured them was a ces- 
sation from toil : no. supplies .were found, and the castle 
itself was worse, than, a prison. The hovels, which were 
used as an hospital, were surrounded with putrid hides; 
and when orders were obt;tined from the commander in 
chief to build one, the sickness arising from the climate 
bad become so general, that there were no bands to work 
at it. . The; rains continued, with few rbtervals, from April 
to October, when they abandoned their conquest ; and it 
was then reckoned that of 1 SOO who were sent to different 
posts upon this scheme, only. riSO .returned. Nelson nar- 
rowly escaped. His advice had been to carry the castle 
by assault ; instead of which, eleven days were spent in 
the formalities of a siege* He returned before its surren- 
der, exhausted jvith, fatigue, and suffering under a dysen- 
tery, by which his health became visibly impaired ; but he 
fortunately received an appointment to the Janus uf 44 
guns, in which he reached Jamaica in such a stale of sick- 
ness, that although much was done to remove it, he was soon 
compelled to return to England, in the Lion, commanded 
by the hon. William Cornwallis, through whose attention a 
complete recovery was effected. 

In August 17SI9 captain Nelson was appointed to the 
command of the Albemarle of 28 guns, and sent into tbe 
North seas. During this voyage he gained a considerable 
knowledge of the. Danish coast, and its soundings, which 
.afterwards proved of great importance to his country. On 
his return be was ordered to Quebec with a convoy, under 
the command of captain Thomas Prin^le. From Quebec 
he sailed with a convoy to New York, in October 1 782, where 
he Jomed tbe fleet under sir Samuel Hood, and became 
acquainted with prince Williamr Henry, now duke of Cla- 
rence, who was at that time serving as a midshipman in 
the Barfleur.. His highness, after a description, rather ludi- 
crous, of his dress and manner, said, that even at this time 
there was something irresistibly pleasing in his address 
and copversation, and . an enthusiasm, when speaking 00 
professional subjects, which shewed that he was no common 
being. In November, captain Nelson sailed with sir Sa- 
muel Hood to the West Indies, where he continued actively 
employed till the peace. 

After his arrival in England, in 1783, he went on a trip 
to France, but returned in tbe spring of 1784, and. was 
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ftppointed to the ootnimnd of the Boreas frigiate of fiS gmts^ 
ordered to the Leewacd Islands. While here, he showed 
the utmost eeal and activity in protecting the comiuerce of 
Graat Britain, at that time .menaced by a misunderetandiag 
«rith die Americans, respecting their right to trade with the 
West India Islands. His conduct on this ocoasion occupies 
a considerable space in the work from whiob we borrow 
our information, but may be omitted without injury in a 
sketch that must necessarily be confined to his greater ac- 
lions. It is to be regretted, however, that his services on 
this occasion were overlooked and neglected, for whicii 
be harboured a resentment that soon after appeared. 

From July 1786, till June 1787, captain Nelson conti- 
mied at the Leeward Islands, when at length he sailed for 
England. He had, during his stay in this quarter of the 
world, became acquainted with Mrs. Nisbet, the widow of 
Dr. Nisbet of the island of Nevis, then only in her eigh* 
teenthyear, and married heron the 1 1th of March 1787, 
prince William- Henry standi ug father on the occasion. On 
his return- to England, the Boreas frigate was for nearly 
five Dsonths kept at the Nore, as a slop and receiving ship ; 
a circoBsstance that roused the indignation of its comman* 
der, and without scarcely ever quitting the ship, he was 
observed to carry on the duty i^dth a strict but sullen at- 
tention. When orders were received for his ship to be paid 
off at Sheerness, he expressed his joy to the senior officer 
in the Medway, saying, *^ It is my determination never 
again to set my foot on board a king's ship. Immediately 
after my arrival in town, I shall watt on the first lord of 
the admiralty, and resign my commission.*' The officer, 
finding it in vain to reason with him against this resolution 
in the present state of his feelings, used his secret inter«- 
ference with the first lord of the admiralty to' save Nelson 
from taking a step so injurious to himself, and which would 
ultimately have been so mischievous to his country. Lord 
Howe took the hint, sent for captain Nelson, and having 
had a long conversation with him^ desired that he 
might, on the first levee-day, have the honour of present* 
ing him to his msyesty. This was a wise measure, for be 
was most graciously received at court, and his nssentmatkt 
was effectually removed. He now retired, to enjoy the 
pleasures of domestic happiness at the panonage-house at 
Burnham Thorpe, which bis father gave him as a place of 
reaidence* But the afbir of the American captures wai 
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not terminated : be had, while amasing himself in hif 
little farm, a notification that he was again to be sned for 
damages to the amount of 20,000/^ This circumstance, 
as unexpected as it was unjust, excited bis astonishment 
and indignation. ^ This affiront,^' be exclaimed, << I did 
not deserve ; but I will no longer be trifled with. I will 
write imme d ia te ly to the Treasury, and if government will 
not support me, I am resolved to leave the country/* He 
aecorcungly informed tbe treasury, that unless a satis- 
lactory answer were sent to him by return of post, he 
would immediately take refuge in France: an answer, 
however, was returned by Mr. (now tbe right hon. George) 
Rose, that he would assuredly be supported. 

On the commencement of the late eventful war, he was 
delighted with the appointment to the Agamemnon of 64 
guns, bestowed on him in Jan. 1799, and was very soon 
after placed under tbe orders of lord Hood, then appointed 
to command in tbe Mediterranean, who always placed such 
jK>Bfidence in captain Nelson, as manifested the high opi- 
nion which he entertained not only of his courage, but of 
his talents and ability to execute the arduous services with 
which he was entrusted. If batteries were to be attacked, 
if ships were to be cut out of their harbours, if the hazard- 
ous landing of troops was to be effected, or difficolt pis- 
sages to be explored, we invariably find Nelson foremost 
on the occasion, with his brave officers, and the gallant 
crew of the Agamemnon. . During the time that Nelson 
bad tbe command of the Agamemnon, and previously to 
tbe commencement of hostilities vrith Spain, he put into 
Cadiz to water ; and on beholding the Spanish fleet, ex- 
claimed, '* These ships are certainly the finest in the world. 
Thank God ! the Spaniards cannot build men, as they do 
ships !** It was olwerved in the Mediterranean, that be^ 
fore captain Nelson quitted his old ship, he had not only 
fairly worn her^ut, tWe not being a mast, yard, sail, nor 
any part of tbe rigging, but was obliged to be repaired, the 
whole being cut to pieces with shot, but bad exhausted 
himself and bis shtp^s company. At Toulon, and the ce- 
lebrated victoria achieved at Bastia and Calvi, lord Hood 
bore ample testimony to the skill and unremitting exer-> 
tioos of captain NeUon, << which,'* said his lordship, *< I 
cannot nufliciently applaud." During the memorable siege 
of Bastia, be superintended the disembarkation of tbe 
trqpps and stores, and commanded a brigade of seamen. 
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whd served on shore at the batteries. Lord Hood had sub-* 
mitted to general Dundas, and afterwards to bis successor 
D* Auberty a plan for the reduction of Bastia ; but he could 
obtain only a few artillery-men, and began the siege with 
less than 1200 soldiers, artillery-men, and marines, and 
2150 sailors* With these, which Nelson said were ** few, 
but of the right sort,'* a landing was effected on the 4tb 
of April, under colonel Villetes and Nelson, who hid ob-> 
tained from the army the title of brigadier* The sailors 
dragged the guns up the heights, which was a work that 
could probably have been accomplished only by British 
seamen, and the soldiers behaved with the same spirit. 
The siege continued nearly seven weeks, and on the 19tb 
of May a treaty of capitulation was begun ; and 1000 regu- 
lars, 1 500 national guards, and a large body of national 
troops^ laid down their arms to 1000 soldiers and marines, 
and 200^ seamen. The siege of Calvi was carried on by 
general Stuart, and Nelson bad less responsibility here 
than at Bastia, but the business was equally arduous ; ** I 
trust,*' said he to lord Hood, ** it will not be forgotten, 
-that twenty-five pieces of cannon have been dragged to the 
different batteries, and mounted, and all, but three, fought 
by seamen." It was at this siege of Calvi, that he lost an 
eye, and yet his name did not appear, in the Gazette, 
among the wounded. Of this neglect he could not help 
complaining, and on one occasion said, ** they have not 
done me justice ; but never mind : PU have a Gazettt of 
mjf mvn;" and on another occasion, with a more direct at- 
tempt to prophesy, he wrote to Mrs. Nelson, <* One day 
or other I will have a long Gazette to mfself* I feel that 
such an opportunity will be given me. I cannot, if I am 
in the field of glory, be kept out of sight'' 

During the month of December 1796, being now raised 
to the rank of commodore by sir John Jervis, he hoisted 
his broad pendant on board La Minerve frigate, captain 
George Cockbume, and was dispatched with that ship and 
La Blanche to Porto Ferrajo, to bring the naval stores lefit 
there to Gibraltar; and on his passage thither captured a 
Spanish frigate. La Sabina, of 40 suns and 286 men. In 
this action the captured ship had 164 men killed and 
wounded, and lost the mizen, main, and fore-masts ; and 
La Minerve had seven men killed, 34 wounded, and all her 
masts shot through. Commodore Ndson's letter, on this 
occasion, to the admiral, sir John Jervis, has been justly 
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regarded u « noble example of a geRereut aed modetl 
spirit^ for be aituines no merit to himself^ but giyeB all to 
Ibe capuiDi bi9 officers, and crew. 

la Feb. 17^7, be fell ia witb tbe SpuUb fleet, but waa 
^aabled to escape from tbem and join admiral sir Jobn 
Jerf is- off Cape St Vincent, on tbe IStb of that month, iq 
pv^e to communicate intelligence relative to the state and 
force of the Spanish fleet, and to shift his pendant on 
board bis fomver ship, the Cap^in, 74 guns. Before sun^ 
set, the signal was made to prepare for action. At day-* 
break, the enemy were in sight The British force coo<* 
fisted of two ships of 100 guns each, two of 98, two of 9O9 
eight of 74, and one of 64, with four frigates, a sloop, 
and a cutter. The Spaniards had one ship of ]$6guns» 
$ix of J 12 guns each, two of 84, and eighteen of 74 guns, 
with ten frigates. Tbe disproportion was very great, but 
sir John Jervis, following the new system of naval tactics* 
determined to break the line of the enemy ; and before 
ihe Spanish admiral could form a regular order of battle, of 
which be seemed very desirous, sir John, by carrying % 
press of sail, came up with them, passed through the fleet, 
lbe» tacked, and thus cut off nine of their ships from the 
main body. These, in their turn, attempted to form on 
their larboard tack, either with a design of passing through 
the British liue» or to the leeward ef it, and thus rejoining 
their friends. One of the nine only succeeded ; the others 
were so warmly receired, that tbey took to flight, and did 
not appear in action till the close. The admiral was now 
enabled to direct his wbol^ attention to tbe enemy's main 
body, still superior to his whole fleet. He made signal to 
tack in succesaion. Nelson, whose station was in the rear 
of the British line, perceiving that the Spanish fleet waa 
bearing up befoite the wind, with an intention of forming 
their line, joining their separated ships, or flying ; deter-* 
mined to prevent either of these soheBaes from taking effeot* 
and accordingly, without a moment's hesitation, disobeyed 
tbe sigoal, and ordered his ship to be wore. This at once 
brought him into action with seven of the largest ships of 
the enemy's fleet, among which were the ^ntissima of 
136 guns, and two others of 1 18. Captain Trowbridge, in 
the CttUoden, ndbly supported him; and tibe Blenhmm» 

aftbin Frederick! came to their assistance. Tbe Salvador 
I Hondo and the San Isidore dropped astern, and were 
trad loan by Ibd ExeeUenti captain Odliogwood, to trbom 
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the latter ttraok. << But Gollingwood^" imjt Nelim, << dif* 
daaniog ibe pkrack of taking posscBtion <if beaten enemtei^ 
most gallattily posiied ap widi e^ery tail aeti to save kit 
•Id fiiend aod mess-aiate, who was to all a^ppearanee ta a 
▼ei^ critical sitnatioii.** Tba Captain was ac ttu moiacot 
fired upon by three fint rates, and tbe 9an Nicholas aad a 
74 were witfaia pistol-shot The Bienheim was a-head) 
and tbe Cnlbden erippled a-^em. ColKngwood ranged^ 
passed within ten feet of the San NiobolaS) and giving lier 
a most treneodoas broadside, pushed on for the Santissima 
Trinidad. At thb time the Captain had tost her fore-topw 
toast, had not a lail, shroud, or rope left, her wheel was 
ahot away, and thus left incapable <tf farther service in the 
line or the chase ; her noble coasaander, Nelsort, instantly 
resolved on a bold and decisive measora^ and determined^ 
whatever might be the event, eo attempt his opponent 
sword in hand; and directed captain MiUer to pntjUie 
hekn »-star-board, and the boarders were semmoneid. This 
gentleman, tbe eommodore's captain, (who was afterwarda 
ui the battle of the Nile, where be gained great honour, 
«nd was slain in tbe Theseus, under sir Sidney Smith), so 
judiciously directed the coniie of his ship, that he bid htt 
aboard tbe star-board quarter of the Spanish 84^ her sprit- 
aail-yard passing over the enemy^s poop, and booking in 
her mizen shrouds : when the word to board being given, 
tbe oflScers and seamen, destined for this perilous duty, 
beaded by lieutenant (now sir Edward) Berry (who wes after- 
wards lord Nelson's captain in the Yangnaird, in the battle 
of the Nile), together with the detachment of tbe 69tfa re- 
giment, commanded by lieutenant Peanon, then doing 
duty on board the Captain, passed with rapidity on board 
the enemy's ship, apd in a short thne the San Nieh^aa was 
in possession of her intrepid assailants. The commodores 
ardour would not permit him te remain an inactive specta- 
tor of this scope. He was awsure that tbe attempt was ha- 
zardous, and he thought his presence might animate hb 
brave companions, and oontribute to the soscess of this 
bold enterprise. He, therefore^ as if by magic impulse, 
accompanied the party in this attack; passing from tbe 
fore-chains of his own slnp inte the enemy's quarter^gal- 
lery, and thence throagis the cabin to tbe quarter-deck, 
where he arrived in time to receive tlie sword of the dying 
commander, . who had been mortally wounded by the 
boarders. The English were at this time in possession of 
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every part of tlie ship, and a fire of musketry opened upon 
them mm the stem-gallery of the San Josef. Two alter- 
natives now presented themselves, to quit the prize, or in« 
ftantly to board the three-decker; and, confident in the 
bravery of his seamen, he determined on the latter. Di- 
rectingi therefore, an additional number of men to be sent 
from the Captain on board the San Nicholas, Nelson 
headed himself the assailants in this new attack, exclaim- 
ing, '* Westminster*abbey, or a glorious victory !** Suc- 
cess in a few minutes, and with little loss, crowned the 
enterprise. For a moment, commodore Nelson could 
scarcely persuade himself of this second instance of good 
fortune ; he, therefore, ordered the Spanish commandant, 
who had the rank of brigadier, to assemble the officers on 
the quarter-deck, and means to be taken instantly for com- 
municating to the crew the surrender of the ship. All the 
officers immediately appeared, and the commodore had 
the surrender of the San Josef duly confirmed, by each of 
them delivering his sword. On this occasion Nelson had 
received only a few bruises. The Spaniards had stift 
eighteen or twenty ships, which had suffered little or no 
injury; but they did not think -right to renew the battle. 
As soon as the action was discontinued, Nelson went on 
board the admiral's ship, who received him on the quarter* 
deck, took him in^his arms, and said he could not suffi- 
ciently thank him. Before the news of the action had ar- 
rived in England, Nelson had been advanced to the rank 
of rear-admiral; and now for his gallantry, on the 14th of 
February, he received the insignia of the Bath, and the 
gold medal from his sovereign. He was also presented 
with the freedom of the city of London in a gold box. 

In April 1797, sir Horatio Nelson hoisted bis flag as rear 
admiral of the blue, and was detached to bring down the 
garrison of Porto-Ferraio, and on May 28 he shifted his flag 
from the Captain to toe Theseus, and was appointed to 
the command of the inner squadron at the blockade of 
Cadiz. During this service, bis personal courage was, if 
possible, more conspicuous thaii at any other period of bis 
former history. In the attack on the Spanish gun-beats, 
July 3, 17979 he was boarded in his barge, with only its 
usual complement of ten men and the coxswain, accom- 
jpanied by captain Freemantle. The commander of the 
Spanish gun-boats, Don Miguel Tregovia, in a barge 
rowed by 26 oars, having SO men, including officers, made 
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a most de^m^te effort to overpower sir Horatio Nelson 
and his brave companions ; but after a long and doubtful 
conflict, the whole of the Spaniards were either killed or 
wounded, and Nelson brought off the launch. On 4he 1 5tb 
of July, he was detached with a small squadron to make 
an atuck on the town of Santa Cruz, in the island of Te- 
neriffe, where it was imagined a Manilla ship had landed 
an immense treasure. The rear-admiral, on bis arrival 
before the town, lost no time in directing 1000 men, in* 
eluding marines, to be prepared for landing from the ships, 
under the direction of captains Trowbridge^ .Hood, Thom^ 
son, Freemantle, Bowen, Miller, and Waller, who voluo* 
teered their services. The boats of the squadron being 
manned, the landing was effected in the night, and the 
party were in full possession-of Santa Cruz in about seven 
hours ; but, finding it impracticable to storm the citadel, 
they prepared for their retreat, which was allowed by the 
Spaniards unmolested, agreeably to the stipulations made 
with captain Trowbridge. It was on this occasion that our 
gallant hero, in stepping out of the boat, received a shot 
through the right elbow, which rendered amputation ne* 
cessary. 

He was now obliged to go to England for medical ad^* 
vice, where honours awaited him sufficient to recover his 
accustomed spirit, and he received assurance from his sur* 

i^eons, more gratifying than all, that he would soon be fit 
or active service. Letters were addressed to him by the 
first lord of the Admiralty, the earl Spencer,, and by his 
steady friend the duke of Clarence, to congratulate him 
on his return. The freedom of the cities of London and 
Bristol was conferred upon him ; he was invested with the 
order of the Bath, and on his first appearance at court, 
his majesty received him in the most gracious and tender 
manner, expressing his sorrow at the loss which the noble 
i^dmiral had sustained, and at his impaired state of health, 
which might deprive the country of his future services. 
** May it please your majesty,** replied the admiral, ** I 
,can never think that a loss, which the performance of my 
duty has occasioned ;, and so long as 1 have a foot to stand 
.on, I will combat for my king and country.** Among 
other marks of national gratitude, it was intended to be* 
stow a pension of 1000/. a year on him, and etiquette re- 
quiring that he should give in a memorial of his services, 
previous to si^ch a grant, he acooi^gly presented the foU 
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kiwingi wKieby like the mneral Muneof ht$ wonderfal life, 
has no parallel in naval nistory : 

** To the King's Moat Excellent Majeatjr. 

<« The Memorial of Sir Horatio Nelson, K. B., and a 
Rear- Admiral jn your Majesty's Fleet* 

^ That during the present war your Memorialist has 
been in fonr actions with the fleets of the enemy, viz. on 
the 1 3th and 14tb of March, 1795; on the 13th of July, 
1795; andontbe 14tb of February, 1797 ; in three actions 
with frigates; m six engagements against batteries; in 
te» actions in boats employed in catting out of harbours ; 
Ml destroying vessels, and in taking three towns. Your 
Memorialist has also served on shore with the army four 
months^ and commanded the batteries at the sieges of 
Bastia and Calvk 

. *^ That during the war he has assisted at the capture of 
•even sail of the line, six frigates, four corvettes, and 
eleven privateers of difierent sizes; and taken and destroyed 
■«ar fifty sail of merchant-vessels ; and yonr Memorialist 
has actually been engaged against the enemy upwards of 
oiie hundred and twenty times. 

** In which services your Memorialist has lost his right 
eye and arm, and been severely wounded and bruised in 
his body. All of which services and wounds your Memo- 
rialist most humUy submits to yo»r Majesty^s most gracious 
consideration. HoiUTio Nelson. ^ 

** October. 1W?.'» 

III April I7M, sif Hovatie Nelsof^ hoisted his flag in the 
Vanguard, and aa soon as be bad rejoined earl St. Vincent, 
he was dispatched to the Mediterranean, that be might 
ascertain the object of the great expedition fitting oat at 
Toulon. He saaMI with a small squadron from Gibraltar, 
xm the 9tk of May, fe watch this armament On the 22d, 
a sodden stom ite tie gnlph of Lyons carried away all the 
top-masts of the Vanguard ; the fore-iiiast went into three 
pieces, and the bow-sprit was sprang. Captain (afterwards 
sir Alexander) Ball took the ship in tow, to carry her into 
8t. Pietro% Ehirdiiiia. Netson, apprehensite that this at- 
teaupt might endanger both vessels, ordered him to cast 
off; btrt that eacellent oflScer, possessing a spirit very like 
^lat of his comoiMder, replied that he was confident he 
eould save the Vanguard, and by 6od*s help he wonM do 
it. Previously to this, there had been a coolness betweeti 
tl^ese brave aeameit; bot from that moment, Ndaou b»- 
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amn^ fcilfy smmUc of tlio extFaordinafy merit of capude 
Bail, and a tiaoara ftieadsbip submied between tbam dur- 
ing tbe vamaiiider of tbeir li?es. Being ccMpdled lo reil^ 
the delay enabled bupn to secure hia janclion with the re« 
iofeteement which lord St. Vinceat had sent to join hioiy 
under aammodere Trowbridge. That oflBcer bronght with 
hfin no insiructions to Nelteu, as to the coarse he was to 
steer, aof any positive account of the enemy's destination : 
e?ery thing was left to bis own jodgment. The first news 
was, that they had surprised Malta. He formed a plan for 
attacking tbeoi while at Goso; but on the 22d, inteiii^ 
genee reached him that they lad left that island on the 
1 6th, the day after their arriml. He then pursaed them 
to Egypt, but he could not learn any thing ef then during 
bis voyage ; and when be reached Alexandria, the eneasy 
were not there. He then shaped his course for the ceaat 
of Caramania, and steered from thence along the southern 
aide of Candia^ carrying a press of sail both night and day, 
with a contrary wind. Irritkted that they should have 
eluded bis vigilance, tbe tediousness of the night nrade 
bim impatient, and the officer of the watch was repeatedly 
called upon to declare the hour, and convince bis admi* 
ral, who measured time by his own eagerness, that it was 
not yet break of day. ** It woald have been my delight,** 
•aid be, *^ to have tried Bonaparte on a wind.** Baffled 
in his pursuit, Nelson returned to Sicily, took in stores at 
Syracuse, and then made for the Morea.^ There, on the 
fiSth of July, he learnt that the French ^had been seen 
about a month before, steering to the south-east from 
Candla. He resolved to return, and immediately, with 
every sail set, stood again for the coast of Sgypt. On the 
Istof Angeit, they came in sight of Alexandria; and at 
fdur In the afternoon, captain Hood, in tbe Zealous, made 
signal for the French fleet. For several preceding days^ 
tlM admlMl fcad tcarcely taken either food er sleep : he 
now efdefed bia dinner to be served, while preparations 
were making fer battle ; and when his ofleers rose from 
table, and #ent to their separate smtlons, he said to them, 
^ Before thla time t6*morrow I shall have gained a peerage 
er Westmiastef-abbeyi** It has never been explained^ 
wh7 Bonaparte, having effscted his hmding, sboeid not 
have ordened the fleet to return. It is, however, certaie, 
that it waa detained by bia expiest comasnd ; thengb after 
the death #f Braeyi^ he aeemed him ef having lingered 
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tbere» contrary to hit received orders. Thtt admiral, not 
being able to enter the port of Alexandria, bad moored 
bia fleet in Aboukir bay, in a strong and compact line of 
4>attle ; the headmost vessel being as close as possible to 
a sboal on the ncMth-west, and the rest of the fleet forming 
a kind of curve along the line of deep water, so as not to 
be turned by any means on the south-west The French 
admiral had the advantage of numbers in ships, in guns, 
and in men : he .had thirseen ships of the line and four 
frigates, carrying 1196 guns, and 11,230 men; whereas 
the English had the same number of ships of the line, and 
one 50 gun ship, carrying 1012 guns, and 8068 men. 
They had, however, Nelson for chief-in-command, who^ 
in all cases, was a mighty host in himself. During the 
whoje cruize, it had been Nelson's practice, whenever cir- 
cumstances would admit of it, to have his captains on board 
the Vanguard, and fuUv explain to them his own ideas of 
the best modes of attack, whatever might be the situation 
of the enemy. His officers, therefore, were well ac* 
quainted with his principles of tactics ; and such was his 
confidence in their abilities and zeal, that the only plan 
arranged, in case they should find the French at anchor, 
was for the ships to form as most convenient for their mu* 
tual support, and. to anchor by the stern. When he had 
fully explained his intended plan, captain Berry exclaimed 
with transport, ** If we succeed, what will the world say ?'* 
'^ There is no tjT,*' replied the admiral ; ''that we shall suc- 
ceed is most certain : who may live to tell the story is a 
very different question.** 

The position of the enemv presented the most formida- 
ble obstacles, but the admirsl viewed these with the eye of 
a seaman determined on an attack ; and it instantly struck 
him, that where there was room for an eneoiy*s ship to 
■wing, there was room for one of ours to anchor. No 
further signal was necessary than those which had already 
been made. The admiral's designs were as fully known to 
his whole squadron, as was his determination to conquer 
or perish in the attempt. The action commenced at sun- 
set, at half past 6 o'clock, with an ardour that cannot be 
described. The Goliath, captain Foley, and the Zealous, 
capuin Hood, received the first fire from the enemy. It 
was received with silence. On board every one of the 
British ships, the crew were employed aloft in furling sails, 
and below in tending the braces^ and making ready for 
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ancboriog ; a witlched tight for the French, who, with all 
their adfantages, were on that element upon which et- 
eape was impomble. Their admiral, Bmeys, was a brufVe 
and able man, yet he had, in a private letter, boasted that 
the English had missed him, ** because, not finding them* 
selves superior in numbers, they did not think it prudent 
to try their strength with him.'* The moment was now 
come in which he was to be iatally undeceived. The 
shores of the bay of Aboukir were soon lined with specta* 
tors, who beheld the approach of the English, and the 
awful conflict of the hostile fleeu, in silent astonishment. 
The two first ships of the French line were dismasted within 
a quarter of an hour after the action, and the others suf- 
feied so severely, that victory was even now regarded as 
certain. The third, the fourth, and the fifth, were taken 
possession of at half past eight. In the mean time, Nel« 
son had received a severe wound on the head from a piece 
of iron, called a langridge shot; the skin of his forehead, 
being cnt with it at right angles, hung down over his fisce. 
A great efiiision of blood followed ; but, as the surgeon pro- 
nounced there was no immediate danger, Nelson, who had 
retired to the cabin and was beginning to write his dis- 
patches, appeared again on the quarter-deck, and the French 
ship the Orient being on fire, gave orders that boats should 
be sent to the relief of her men. Her commander Brueys 
was dead of his wounds, and the ship soon after blew up. 
The firing recommenced with the ships to the lee-ward of 
the centre, and continued until three in the morning. At 
day-break, the two rear-ships of the enemy were the only 
ships of the line that had their colours flying, and imme- 
diately stood out to sea, with two frigates. The Zealous 
pursued, but as there was no other ship in a condition to 
support her, she was recalled. These, however, were all 
that escaped ; and the victory was the most complete and 
glorious in the annals of naval history, uniting indeed, as 
was said in the House of Commons, all those qualities by 
which other victories had been most distinguished. 

Congratulations, rewards, and honours of every kind were 
now showered upon the gallant admiral, by all the foreign 
princes and powers to which this splendid conquest was 
beneficial. At home he was created baron <Nile of the dY" . 
Nile, and of Burnham Thorpe, with a pensiofTif 2000/. /' ^' ^r^ 
for his own life.^ One peculiar feature in Nelson's charac- 
ter was a conseionsneu of the importance of his services, 
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and a habit of forming an exact estimate of what tbejr 4mn 
worth according to the accustomed scale of national re* 
wards. He was not therefore satisfied with this barony, 
because be conceived that the superior peerages given to 
sir John Jervis and admiral Duncani were given for ser* 
viees less decisive and important than be had perfomMNL 

He went on however in his career, and it is to be deeplv 
regretted that the proceeding which immediately followeo^ 
has been thoogbt to detract from the glories of his fmner 
Ufe. He now set sail for Sicily, and on his arrival al 
Naples, was received as a deliverer by their majesties and 
She whole kingdom. But soon after the subjects of that 
monarch, discontented at his conduct, and supported by 
the French, drove him from bis capital, after which they 
established, or rather proclaimed, *^ The Parthenopean 
Republic.** The seal of cardinal Ruffo, however, who sue- 
eessfully mingled the chsracter of a soldier with that ef a 
priest, proved signally efllcacious towards the resMMNttioii 
of the exiled monarch. Having marched to Naples at the 
head of a body of Calabrians, he obliged *< the patriots,** 
as they were termed, who were in possession of all the 
forte, to capitulate ; and to this treaty the English, Tur- 
kish, and Russian commanders acceded. On the ap- 
pearance of lord Nelson, however, Ferdinand pubBcW 
disavowed '* the authority of cardinal Ruffo to treat with 
subjects in rebellion,** and the capitulation was accordingly 
violated, with the exception of the prisoners in Castella 
Mare alone, which had sarrendered to the English squa- 
dron under commodore Foote. For this part of lord Nelson*s 
conduct much has been pleaded, but the general opinion 
was that it could not be justified. 

On the ninth of August lord Nelson brought his Sicilian 
majesty safe to his court, having kept him some weeks in 
Ins ship, out of the reach of peril; and on the thirteenth the 
king presented bira with a sword most magnificently en^ 
ricbed %vith .diamonds, and conferred upon him the title of 
duke of Bront^, and annexed to the title an estate supposed 
to be' worth 3000/. per annum. Besides the presents 
just mentioned, he received from the East India company 
10,000/.; fi'om the Turkey company a piece of plate of 
great value ; from the city of London a sword of exquitihe 
workmanship and great worth ; from the grand seignior a 
-diamond aigrette, or plume of triumph, valued at •8000^ ; 
also a rich pelisse valued at 1000/., and fiem the seignier*s 
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no^ef t tose let wich diamonds of equal value ; from the 
^mp^ror of Russia and the king of Sardinia boxes set viih 
^iauBond? worth 3700/. : besides many other presents of less 
value, but costly, and expressive of a high sense of gnati* 
tude in the donors. 

After the appointment of lord Keith to the command of 
the Mediterranean fleet, lord Nelson made preparations ta 
return, and proceeding in company with sir William and 
lady Hamilton, to Trieste, he travelled through Germany 
to Hamburgh, every where received with distinguished 
honours. He embarked at Cuxhaven, itnd landed at Yar- 
mouth on the sixth of November 1 800, after an absence 
firom his native country of three years. In the following 
January he received orders to embark again, and it was 
during this short interval that he formally separated from 
iady Nelson. Some of his last words to her were, ^ I call 
Qod to witness^ that there is nothing in you, or your can* 
duct, that I wish otherwise.'* He was now raised to the 
^ank of vice-admiral of the blue, and soon after hoisted 
his flag on board the San Josef of 112 guns, his own 
prize at the battle of cape St. Vincent. About this time 
the emperor Paul of Russia had renewed the northern 
eonfederacy, the express and avowed object of which was 
to set limits \o the naval supremacy of England. A ve- 
solution being taken by the English cabinet to attempt its 
dissolution, a formidable fleet was fitted out for the Noitk 
Seas, under sir Hyde Parker, in which lord Nelson eim- 
SMted to go second in Command. Having shifted his flag 
to the St. George of 98 guns, he sailed with the fleet in 
the month of March, and on the 30th of that same month 
he led the way throngh the Sound, which was passed with'* 
eut any loss. But the battle of Copenhagen gave occasion 
for an equal display of lord Nelson's talents as that of the 
Nile. The Danes were well prepared for defence. Upwards 
of two hundred pieces of cannon were mounted upon the 
crown batteries at the entrance of the harbour, and a line 
ef twenty-flve two-deck^s, frigates, and floating batteries, 
was moored across its mouth. An attack being determined 
upon, the conduct of it was entrusted to lord Nelson ; the 
action was fought on the second of A]>nl ; Nelson had with 
him twelve ships of the line, with all the frigates and small 
craft, the remainder of the fleet was with the commander 
ki chief, about fon^ miles 6£ The combat which sue* 
ceeded mm one of the most terrible on record. Nelson 
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himflelf said, that of all the engagements in which he h^ 
borne a part, it was the most terrible. It began at ten in 
the morning, and at one victory had not declared itself. A 
shot through the main-mast knocked a few splinters about 
the admiral : *' It is warm work/* said he, *' and this may 
be the last day to any of us in a moment ; but, mark you, I 
would not be elsewhere for thousands.'* Just at thiv 
moment sir Hyde Parker made signal for the action to 
cease. It was reported to him, but he continued pacing 
the deck, and appeared to take no notice of it The sig- 
nal-lieutenant asked if he should repeat it ** No,** re- 
plied Nelson, ** acknowledge it** Presently he caUed to 
know if the signal for close action was still hoisted, and 
being answerra in the affirmative, he said, ** Mind you 
keep it so.** About two o'clock, great pairt of the Danish 
line had ceased to fire^ and the victory was complete, yet 
it was difficult to t^ possessioo of the vanquished ships, 
on account of the fire mm the shore, which was still kept 
up. At this critical period, with great presence of mind, 
he sent the following note to the crown prince of Denmark : 
^ Lord Nelson has directions to spare Denmark when no 
longer resisting ; but, if the firing is continued on the part 
of Denmark, lord Nelson must be obliged to set on fire all 
the floating-batteries he has taken, without having the 
power of saving the brave Danes who had defended them.*' 
This immediately produced a trea^, which ended the dis- 
pute, and annihilated the northern confederacy. For this- 
service lord Nelson was raised to the rank of a viscount 
His last e£Fbrt, in this war, was an attack on the prepara- 
tions making at Boulogne for the invasion of England ; 
but, after the loss of many brave men on our side, the 
enterprize proved unsuccessful, from the situation of the 
harbour. 

During the peace which followed^ he retired to an estate 
lately purchased by himself, at Merton in Surrey ; but no 
sooner was this short peace dissolved, than his lonlsbip was 
called upon to take the command of the ships in the Medi- 
terranean. He accordingly repaired thither, on board the 
Victory, May 20, 1S03, and formed the blockade of Tou- 
lon with a powerfiil squadron. . Notwithstanding all the ri- 
gilance employed, a fleet escaped out of this port on the 
30th of March, 1805, and shortly after formed a junction 
with the Cadiz-squadron, sir John Orde being obliged to 
retire before such a superiority in point of numbers. 
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The gallant Nelson no s€>oner received intelligence of 
this event, than he followed the enemy to the West^In- 
dies ; and such was the terror of bis name, that they re- 
turned without e6Fecting any thing worthy of mention, and 
got into port after running the gauntlet through sir Robert 
Calder's squadron* The enemy having thus again eluded 
his pursuit, he returned almost inconsolable to England ; 
and hearing that the French had joined the fleet from Fer- 
rol, and had got safe to Cadiz, he again offered his ser* 
vices, which were readily accepted by the first lord of the 
admiralty, who gave him a list of the navy, and'bade him 
choose his own officers. He accordingly reached Ports- 
mouth, after an absence of only twenty-five days; and 
such was his impatience to be at the scene of action, that, 
although a strong wind blew against him, he worked down 
channel, and, after a rough passage, arrived off Cadiz, on 
his birth-day, Sept. 29, on which day the French admiral, 
Villeneuve, received orders to put to sea the first oppor- 
tunity. In point of preparation the two fleets were sup- 
posed to be on an equality ; but in respect to force, the 
French were the stronger in the proportion of nearly three 
to two, they having thirty-four ships of the line of 74 gnns, 
and under lord Nelson there were but twenty-four of the 
same rank : in frigates they out-numbered him in a similar 
propMDrtion. Early in the month of October, lord Nelson 
received information which led him to imagine the enemy 
would soon put to sea. He had already arranged a plan, 
according to which he determined to fight. He was aware 
of the mischief of too many signals, and was resolved never 
to distract the attention of his fleet on the day of action 
by a great number of them. On the 4tb of October be 
assembled the admirals and captains of the fleet into the 
cabin of bis ship, the Victory, and laid before them a new 
and simple mode of attack. Every man comprehended his 
method in a moment, and felt certain that it must succeed. 
It proved irresistible. 

Lord Nelson did not remain directly off Cadiz with his 
fleet, or even within sight of the port. His object was to 
induce the enemy to come out ; with this view he stationed 
bis fleet in the following manner. The Euryalus frigate was 
within half a mile of the mouth of the harbour to watch the 
enemy's movements, and to grive the earliest intelligence. 
At a still greater distance he had seven or eight sail of the 
line. He himself remained off Cape St. Mary with the rest 
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of tbe Beet, and a lioe of frigates ej^teoded aod comaiQni- 
cated between him and the seven or eight sail off Cadi?. 
Tbe advantage of this plan was, that be ^uld receive amiile 
supplies and reinforceaents oflF Cape St. Mary» wiibout 
the enemy being informed of it, and thus they always re«- 
oiained ignorant of the real force under his command : Vil- 
leneuve bad also been misled by an American, who de-« 
clared that Nelson could not possibly be with tbe fleet, as 
be bad seen him io London but a few days before. Bely- 
ing on this, the highest compliment tbey ^ould pay Nel- 
son, and on their own' superiority, they put to sea on the 
19th| and on the 21st lord Nelson intercepted them off 
Cape Trafalgar, about sixty miles east of Cadia. When 
bis lordship found, that by his maucBuvres, be had pUced 
tbe enemy in such a situation that tbey could not avoid aa 
engagement, he displayed much animation, and bis usual 
confidence of victory. ** Now,'* said he, *' they cannot 
escape us ; I think we may make sure of twenty of them ; 
I shall probably lose a leg, but that will be purchasing a 
victory cheaply.'' He appears, however, to have had more 
gloomy presages, for on this morning he wrote a prayer in 
bis journal, and solemnly bequeathed lady Hamilton, as a 
legacy, to bis king and country. He leftalao to the bene- 
ficence of bis country his adopted daughter, desiring that 
in future she would use his name only. ** These," sai^ be^ 
'* are the only favours I ask of my king and country at this 
moment, when I am going to fight their battle." He had 
put on the coat which he always wore in action, and kept 
for that purpose with a degree of veneration : it bore tbe 
insignia of all his orders. *< In honour," said he, ^^ I gained 
them, and in honour I will die with them." The last or-* 
der which his lordship gave, previously to action, was sbor^ 
but comprehensive, *< Enolakd expects fivfiar man to 
DO HIS DUTY," which was received with a shout of applause 
throughout the whole fleet. *^ Now," said the adniiral, 
*' I can do no more ; we must trust to the great Disposer 
of all events, and tbe justice of our cause. I tfaank God 
for this opportunity of doing my.duty«" It had been re« 
presented to him so strongly, both by captain Blackwood^ 
and his own captain, Hardy, how advantageous it would be 
for him to keep out of tbe action as long aa posaible, that 
be consented that the Temeraire, which was then aailing 
abreast of tbe Victory, should be ordered to pass a-head, 
and the Leviathan also. Tbey could not powibly ^o tbia 
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if the y ictoiy continued to carry all her sail ; and yet so 
far was Nelson from shortening sail, that he seemed to take' 
pleasure in baffling the advice to which he could not but 
assent. He had determined himself to fight the Santissiitia 
Trinidada; and it is worthy of remark, that he gained the 
highest honour in grappling with this ship in the action* 
oiF Cape St. Vincent. She was the largest ship in the* 
world, carried 136 guns, and had four decks* The Vic-*^ 
lory did not fire a single shot till she was close along-side* 
the Trinidada, and had already lost 50 men in killed and 
wounded. Lord Nelson ordered his ship to be lashed to hia 
rival, and in this labour the commander of the Trinidada 
ordered his men also to assist. For four hours the con* 
flict which ensued was tremendous. The Victory ran on 
board the Redoubtable, which, firing her broad-sides into 
the English flag-ship, instantly let down her lower deck 
ports, for fear of . being boarded through them. Captain 
Harvey, in the Temeraire^ fell on board the Redoubtable on 
the other side ; another ship, in like manner, was on board 
the Temeraire, so that these four ships, in the heat of bat-* 
tie, formed as compact a tier as if they .had been moored 
together, their heads lying all the same way. The lieu- 
tenants of the Victory immediately depressed their guns, 
and fired with a diminished charge, lest: the shot shcftild 
pass through and injure the Temeraire : and because there 
was danger that the enemy's ship might take fire from ther 
guns of the lower-deck, whose muzzles touched her side 
when they were run out, the fireman of each gan stood 
ready with a bucket of water, which, as soon as the gun was 
discharged, he dashed at the hole made in her sides by the 
shot. In the prayer to which we have already alluded, and 
which Nelson wrote before the action, he desires that hu- 
manity, after victory, might distinguish the British fleet; 
Setting an example himself, he twice gave orders to cease 
firing upon the Redoubtable, supposing she had struck, be* 
cause her great guns were silent ; and asahe carried no fl^, 
there were no means of ascertaining the fact. From this 
ship, whose destruction was- twice delayed by his wish to 
spare the vanquished, be received his death. Captain Hardy, 
on perceiving frequent showers of musket-balls fired on the 
Victory's quarter-deck, requested lord Nelson to take off 
the insignia by which he was exposed, as a mark, to the 
sharp shooters placed in the main-round»topofthe eliemy's 
ships. He answered, he would when he had time; but 
Vol. XXIIL G 
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oo farther attention to bk taftty. In a minute affer-* 
wards, his necreiary, Mr. Scott, «rho atood near him, m^bs 
killed. A muskofe-hall entered bit bead, and be fell dead 
inatuntly. Captain Adair of the marines endeavoured to 
renove tbe mangled body, but it bad attracted the notice 
of the admiral, who said, ^* Is that poor Scott who is gone ?" 
Afterwards, whilst he was convening with captain Hardy,- 
on the quarter-deck, during tbe shower o£ musket-balls 
and raking fire that was kept up by the enemy, a double* 
beaded shot came across the poop and killed eight of the 
marines. In a few yninutes, a shot struck the fore-brace-* 
bits onjthe quarter-deck, and passing between lord Nielsen 
and captain Hardy, drove some splinters from the bits about 
tbem, and bruised captain Hardy's foot They mutually 
looked at each other, when Nelson, whom no danger could 
a6Ssct, smiled and said, ** It is too warm work. Hardy, to 
last.'' The Redoubtable bad, for some time, commenced, 
a heavy fire of musketry from her tops, which, like those 
of the enemy's other ships, were filled with riflemen* The 
Victory, however, became enveloped in smoke, except at 
interrals, when it partially dispersed, and, owing to the 
want of wind, was surrounded with the enemy's ships. 

The last scene was now approaohing. At fifteen minutes 
past one, and a quarter of an hour before the Redoubtable 
struck, lord Nelson and captain Hardy were observed to be 
walking near tbe middle of tbe quarter-deck : the admiral 
had just commended the manner in which one of his shipa 
near him was fought, captain Hardy advanced from bim to 
give some necessary directions, and he was in the act of 
turning near the hatch-way, with his face towards the stern, 
when a musket-ball struck him on the leftrshoulder, and 
entering through the epaulet, passed through tbe spine, 
atid lodged in the muscles of the back, towards the right- 
aide. Nelson instantly fell with his face on the deck, in 
the very place that was covered with the blood of his se^ 
cretary, Mr. Scott. Captain Hardy, on turning rounds 
aaw the sergeant of marines. Seeker, with two seamen, 
raising him from the deck : <* Hardy," said bis lordship, 
'^ I believe they have done it at last; my back-bone b shot 
through." 

Some of the crew immediately bore tbe admiral to the 
cock-pit, and on his observing that tbe tiller rope), which 
were shot away early in the action, had not been replaced^ 
heci^lmly desired a midshipman to remind oapt. Hardy of 
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kf and to request that new ones might be iimnediateiy 
rove. He then covered his face and stars with his hand* 
kerchief, that be might be less obserred by his menl 
Being placed on a pallet in the midshipman^s birth on the 
krboard side^ Mr. Beatty, the surgeon, was ealled, and 
his lordship* 8 cloaths were taken off, that the direction of 
the bail might be the better ascertained. ** You can be of 
no use to me, Beatty,*' said lord Nelson, '< go and attend 
those whose lives can be preserved.** When the surgeon 
had executed his melancholy office, bad expressed the 
general feeling that prevailed oii the occasion, and ha4 
again beert urged by the admiral to go and attend to hii 
duty, he reluctantly obeyed, but continued to return at 
intervals. As the blood flowed internally from the wound^ 
the lower cavity of the body gradually filled : lord Nelsoit 
therefore constantly desired Mr. Burke to raise him, and 
complaining of an excessive thirst, was supplied by Mr, 
Scott (the chaplain) with lemonade. In this state of suf- 
fering, with nothing but havoc and death and misery 
around him, his mind continued intent on the great object 
that was always before him, his duty to his country : he 
therefore anxiously inquired for capt. Hardy, to know 
whether the annihilation of the enemy might be depended 
oi> ; and it being upwards of an hour before that officer 
could leave the deck, lord Nelson suspected he was dead^ 
and could not easily be persuaded that it was otherwise. 
The crew of the Victory were now heard to cheer, when 
lieutenant Pasco, who lay wounded near him, said that one 
of their opponents had struck. A gleam of joy lighted up 
the countenance of Nelson ; and as the crew repeated their 
cheers, and marked the progress of his victory, his satis- 
faction visibly increased. Mr. Bulkley, the captain*s aid 
de camp, then came below, and in a low voice communi- 
cated to the surgeon the particular circumstances which 
had detained capt. Hardy. The excessive heat of the 
cockpit, from the numbers of the dead and wounded, in- 
creased the faintness of the dying admiral, and his sight 
became dim : ''Who brought the message ?** said he feebly. 
'< Bulkley, my lord.*' '' It is his voice,** said Nelson^ 
^ remember me, Bulkley, to your father.** Capt Hardy 
soon afterwards came down from the deck, and anxiously 
strove to conceal the feelings with which he had been 
iitruggling. *' How goes the day with us. Hardy ?** ** Ten 
shipsy my lord, have suuck.**. '' Bat none of ours^ I hope.** 
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*^ There is no feztf my dear lord, of that. Fire of their 
yan have tacked, and shewn an intention of bearing down 
mpoB us ; but I baye called some of our fresh ships round 
the Victory, apd have no doubt of your complete success.'* 
Captain Hardy th^n found 'himself unable any longer to 
suppress the yearnings of a brave and affectionate heart, 
mnd hurried away for a time to conceal the bitterness of 
his sorrow. 

The firing continued, and tfae cheers of the men were 
occasionally heard amidst its repeated peals. . With a wish 
to support his spirits, that were in some degree shaken 
by hfiving seen the friend he so sincerely regarded, and 
from the. increased pain under which he had to endure the 
agonies of excessive thirst, and the great difficulty of re- 
spiration, Mr. Burke said, ** I stiU hope, my lord, you 
will carry this glorious news home.** ^ Don't talk non- 
sense," replied the admiral, *' one would, indeed, like to 
live % little longer, but I know it to be impossible : God's 
will be done, 1 have performed my duty, and I devoutly 
thank him for it" A wounded seaman was lying near him 
on a pallet, waiting for amputation, and in the bustle that 
prevailed was hurt by some person passing by : Nelson, 
weak as he was, indignantly turnt?d his head, and with his 
usual authority reprimanded the man for not having more 
humanity. Sometime afterwards he was again visited by 
the sifrgeon ; ^' I find," said he, ** something rising in my 
breast, which tells me I shall soon be gone* God be praised 
that I have done my duty. My pain is so severe that I 
devoutly wish to be released." 

. When the firing from the Victory had in some measure 
ceased, and the glorious result of the day* was accom- 
plished, capt. Hardy immediately visited the dying chief, 
and reported the entire number that had struck : ** God be 

£ raised. Hardy ! bring the fleet to an anchor." Capt* 
lardy was returning to the deck, when the admiral Called 
)]im back, and begsed him to come near. Lord.Nelsoa 
then delivered his last injunctions, and desired that his 



* The itnal event of Ihis action was 
tke capture^Qf eigbteen meo-of-war, of 
the French cdmmaDder-io-chief, and 
two other flaj^^fflcert, with a general. 
U wat a blow to the maritime strength 
of the two hostile powers that entisely 
ruined .their present projects, and last- 
inglf crippled their exertions. The 
natiCjiM war night from this day bi 



considered as at an end : the. fleets of 
the enemjr were not merely defeated, 
they were as goofi at amihilated, and 
with tbem the spirit of the French ma- 
rine 80 completely depressed, as to 
farbid the hope of a retritaK till a ocv^ 
race of men shouM. arise, upon wbom . 
the terror of the name of Ktlson would 
cease tA^peMta. 
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^ody might be carried home to be buried, unless his sd« 
vereign should otherwise desire it, by the bones of his 
father and mother. He then took capt. Hardy.by the hafid, 
and observing, that he would most probably not see him 
again alive, the dying hero desired his brave associate to 
kiss him, that he might seal their long friendship withthat 
affection which pledged sincerity in death. Capt. Hardy 
stood for a few minutes over the body of him he so truly 
regarded,' in silent agony, and then kneeling down again, 
kissed his forehead. *' Who is that ?*' said Nekon. ** It- 
is Hardy, my lord." •* God bless you, Hardy," replied 
Nelson, feebly ; and afterwards added, ^' I wish I had not 
left the deck, I shall soon be gone :" his voice then gra- 
dually became inarticulate, with an evident increase of 
pain ; when, after a feeble struggle, these last .words were 
distinctly heard, *< I have done my duty, I praise Gpd for 
it." Having said thii, he turned his face towards Mr. 
Burke, .on whose arm he had been supported, and expired 
without a groan, Oct. 21, 1805, in the forty-seventh year 
of his age. 

Perhaps, in no country, have higher public honours been 
paid to the memory of a public benefactor than those that 
were justly and enthusiastically given to lord Nelson. His 
body was brought home for interment ; it was exhibited for 
several days in the proudest state at Greenwich ; * from 
thence it was conveyed to Westminster ; and finally buried 
in the^ cathedral of St. Paulas, Jan. 8, 1806. The funeral, 
made at the public ex pence, was the most solemn and 
magnificent spectacle ever beheld in this country, and was 
duly honoured by the presence of seven of the sons of his 
majesty, and a vast number of naval officers, peers, 4ind 
commoners. Honours and rewards were munificently be- 
stowed on his relations, and an earldom was perpetuated in 
the family -of Nelson, of which his brother was the first 
poss/3ssor. A monument was afterwards voted by parlia- 
ment, and many of the principal cities and towns of the 
united- kingdom have voted a similar memorial of his un- 
paralleled merit. 

In lord Nelson's professional character were united- the 
greatest braveVy, the most ardent zeal, and the most, con- 
summate wisdom; all prompted, even from his earliest 
days, by a consciousness of superior talents, and a fore- 
thought that they would one day immortalize his name. 
His attibns^ however^ even as imperfectly detailed in the 
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preceding narrtiive, will form the best illustradoD of hit 
character. In one respect only he .has interrupted that 
train of delightful recoUections which must ever accom- 
paoy the Daoae of Nelson ; we allude to his unhappy at*- 
sachment to lady Hamilton, into which he appears to have 
heen at first betrayed by gratitude, but which he permitted 
at last to increase with such violence, as to alienate him 
from his wife, to whom he had beeo for so many years 
fpudiy devoted. Reduced at last by her vices and extra^ 
▼agance^ the woman to whom be had thus sacrificed his 
ofaaraeter,« closed her worthless life by the base disclosure 
of his confidential correspondence. ' 

NELSON (RoBSRT), a learned and pious English gen- 
deman, vras born. June 22, 1656, at London. He was the 
son of Mr. John Nelson, a considerable Turkey merchant 
of that dty, by Delicia his wife, sister of sir Gabriel Ro* 
bertsi also a London merchant. His fiither dying when 
he mm but. two years old, he was committed to the care 
e£ his motheri and her brother sir Gabriel, who was zp^ 
pointed his guardian. His first education was atSt. PauPs 
school, London; hot, after some time, his mother wish- 
ing to have him more under her eye, took him home to 
her hoose at Dryfield, near Cirencester, in Gloucester* 
shire, and procured the learned Dr. George Bull, then 
sector of Suddtngton in that neighbourhood, to be his 
tutor* As soon as he was fit for the university, he was sent 
to Tiinity college, Cambridge, first as pensioner, and 
afterwards was admitted a fellow commoner. 'It is not im« 
probable, that Dr. (afterwards archbishop) Tillotson was 
eonsolted on this occasion, as he was intimately acquainted 
with the guardian, sir Gabriel Roberts : however, it is 
eertain that Mr. Nelson was eariy known to that eminent 
divine, and very much esteemed by him. 
. In 1 680 be was chosen F. R. S. probably by the intro* 
dvetion of his friend and school-fellow. Dr. Halley, for 
whom he had a particular regard, and in whose company 
he set out on his travels the same year. In the road to 
Paris they saw the remarkable comet which gave rise to 
the cometieal astronomy of sir Isaac Newton; and our 
aothgr, apparently by the advantage of his fellow-tra* 
seller's i&stniGtions, sent dean Tillotson a description of 
it JBefon he left Paris he received a letter from a frieiftl 

< Lili of NtifOf l»j Clarks snd M'JUOuu, aMigtd^ ISIO, Sfo. 
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vsk the English court, suggesting to him to purchase a place 
there, end prooiising his assistance in it.- But although' 
Nelson bad a great aSectjoo for king Ciiarles and the duke 
o! York, and was at 6rst pleased with Ae thoughts of •at'* 
taching himself to the court, on which, . however, at tbair 
time, he was more likely to confer honour, than to decivo 
any from it, yet he could not resolve upoo an affair of 
soch consequence without the approbation of bis violbev 
and uncle. He firsts therefore, applied to TiUotaon .to 
obtain their opinion, with assurances of delevminiog blm^ 
self by thdir and the dean's advice ; but, finding no encou-4 
ragement from either of the parties, h^ relinquiebcxl hie 
tnteotiou, and pursued his journey with his fellow-^travellei 
to Rome* Here he becaaie acquainted with a lady cen-* 
liderably older than himself, the lady Tbeophila Lucy^ 
widow of sir Kingsmill Lucy, of Brozburne, Herts, bart^ 
and second daughter of George earl of Berkeley, who soon 
discovered a strong passion for him, which oodcluded in e 
marriage, after bis arrival in England, in 1683. Hiadts^ 
appointment was, however, very great, when he feuodl 
that she had deceived him in one very essential point, that 
of her having been won over to the popish religion while 
on this tour ; and it was some time before she confessed 
this change, which was owing to her acquaintance witb 
Bossuet, and conversations at Rome with cardinal Philip 
Howard, who was grandson of the earl of Arundel,, the 
collector of the Arundelian marbles. Ice. and had been 
raised to the purple by Clement X. in May 1675. Net 
was this important alteration of her religious sentimedttf 
confined, to her own mind, but involved in it her daughtec 
by her first husband, whom she drew over to her new reli«< 
gion ; and her zeal for it prompted her even to become a 
writer in one of the controversies so common at that time. 
She is the supposed authoress of a piece printed in 1686, 
4to, under tbe title of ^< A Discourse concerning a Judgtf 
ef Controversy in matters of Religion, shewing the neces<« 
sity of such a judge.*' 

This misfortune touched her husband very nearly, and 
be employed not only his own pen, but those of his friends 
Tillotson and Hickes, to recover her. Tillotson addressed 
a long letter to her on the subject ; and Hickes, on her 
account, published '* A Collection of his Letters,'* which i 
passed between him and a popish priest in 1675, 8vo ; in^ 
which is iosertedf p. 328| a letter te an English priest of 
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the Rdmish communion at Rome, written by Mr. Nelson 
for his lady^s use. But all proved ineffectual, and she 
continued in the communion of the church of Rome till 
her death, in 1705.- She was a person of considerable 
talents and • sense. Dr. Tillotson particularly laments her 
case on that account ; and even seems not to be entirely 
free from all apprehensions of the influence she might have 
upon her husband in this important affair. But Nelson's 
religion was too^much the result of his learning and reason 
to be. shaken by his love, which was equally steady and 
inviolable. , Her change- of religion made no change in his 
affections for her ; and, when she relapsed into such a bad 
state of health as required her to go to drink the waters at 
Aix, he attended her thither in 1688 ; and being dissatis- 
l^ed with the prospect of the revolutioa, and the removal 
of James II. from the crown, he proceeded to Italy a se- 
cond timewith his lady, and her son and daughter by her 
former husband. He returned through Germany to the 
Hague, where he stayed some time with lord Dursjey, who 
' « . f ^f was married jo his wife^s sister. '^ "^ 

*'* f'v ' . 'V ig^^^ ^jjg Hague he arrived in England in 1691, con- 
firmed in his disliKe of the change of government. He had, 
while abroad, shewn his regard for king James by holding 
a correspondence with the earl of Melfort, bis majesty's 
ambasisador to the pope, after the revolution ; and rtow 
declared himself a nonjuror, and left the communion of the 
church' of England, although, we think, without being 
fully decided. He had, indeed, consulted Tillotson, and 
' followed his opinion, who thought it no better than a trick, 
detestable in any thing, and especially in religion, to join 
in prayers where there was any petition which was held to 
be sinful. On this subject, however, we shall soon find 
that Nelson changed his opinion. The friendship between 
bim and Tillotson remained the same ; and the good arch- 
bishop expired in his friend's arms in 1 694, after which 
Nelson was very instrumental in procuring Mrs. Tillotson'a 
pension from the crown to be augmented from 400/. to 
600/. per annum. ♦ 

4i See bis letter to lord Soners on biibop's posthumous sermons, to con- 
\ this occasion, in Tillolson's Life. It salt onr author on that occasion. 
'^ H very remarkable, that the great re- Among the manuscripts, there war 
fard he, htfd always shewn to Tillotson, found one discourse where the arch- 
added to his own reputation for learn- bishop took occasion to complain of 
^^1 iodgoleirt, and candour, indticed the usage which he had received from 
Df. Baitei who publiihed tfa« arch« the aomttrhig party, and to expose* in 
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< Mr. Nelson's new character unavoidably threw hiih itftor 
Tiew connections, among whom was Mr. Kettlewell, who 
bad resigned his living at Colesbill in Warwickshire, on 
account of the new oaths, and afterwards resided in Lon* 
don. This pious and learned divine was of his opinion as 
to leaving the communion of the established church ; yet 
^persuaded him to engage in the general service of piety 
and devotion ; observing to him, that he was very able to 
compose excellent books of that kind, which too would be 
apt to do more good, as coming from a layman. This recom- 
.d^ion was highly agreeable to Mr. Nelson ; and indeed it 
.was their agreement in this, rather than in state-principlesy 
that first made Kettlewell admire our author, who, in re- 
turn, is said to have encouraged Kettlewell toproceed^in 
that soft and gentle manner, in which he excelled, - in mft* 
naging the nonjurors* controversy ; and animated him be- 
sides to begin and prosecute some things for the public 
good, which otherwise would not have seen the ligh^if :Mn 
Kettlewell died in 1695, and left Mr. Nelson his sole exe- 
cutor and trustee ; in consequence of which he published 
liis posthumous piece entitled ^^ An Office for Prisoners,** 
&c. in 1697. He also published five other of bis friend-s 
posthumous pieces,' and furnished the chief materials for 
the account of his life afterwards. 

At the same time he engaged zealously in every public 
scheme for propagating the faith, and promoting the prac^ 
tice of true Christianity, both at home' and abroad; and 
was eminently active in forwarding the building, repairing^ 
and endowing churches, and esublishing charity-schoob, 
then a matter of very great importance in counteracting 
the seductions of the popish party. Nelson, we have re- 
marked, was not fully decided in quitting the communion 
of the church of England; and upon the death of Dr. 
Lloyd, the deprived bishop of Norwich, in the end of 1709, 
he returned to it again. Dr. Lloyd was the last survivor of 
the deprived bishops, except Dr. Kenn, by whose advice 
Mr. Nelson was determined in* this point. It had been a 



retarn, the inconsistency of their own 
conduct ; remarking particularly, that, 
upon a just comparison of tbair prin- 
ciple of non-resistance with their ac- 
tual non-as9istance to king James II. 
they had little reason to boast of their 
Ibyalty to him : and yet, severe as this 
dtuconrse was upon that party, Mr. 



Nelson, notwithstanding hit attachment 
to them, wa« very sealous to bare it 
printed, alleging, that they deserted 
such a rebuke for their unjust treat- 
ment of so good a man. * The seroion, 
however, was after alt suppresied, aad 
is now probably lost. 

life of TiltolMm. 
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CMC in view some time^ wad bad baen warmly argued on 
<both sidesi whether the continuanoe of their aeparatioB 
from the church should be schismatioal or no ; and our 
author had some conferences upon it with Dn Hickes, who 
waa for perpetuatiog the nonjuring church, and charging 
tbe schism upon the church established*. 

Mr. Nelson^s tutor, Dr. George Bull, bishop of St Duf* 
vid's, dying before tbe expiration of this year, he waa 
easily prevailed upon, by that prelate's son, to draw up aa 
account of his father's life and writings. He had main* 
tained a long and intimate friendship with the bishops 
which gave him an opportunity of being acquainted with 
bis solid and substantial worth ; had frequently sate at hit 
feet, as he was a preacher, and as often fdt the force 
^ thoae distingruishing talents which enabled him to shine 
in the pulpit But, above all, he had preserved a grateful 
remembrance of those advantages, which he had received 
from him in his education ; and he spared no pains to em* 
balm his meaiory. The life was published in 1713. He 
had, for some time, laboured under an asthma and dn^sy 
in the breast; and the distemper grew to such a height 
soon after the publication of that work, that, for the he*- 
ne6t of the air, he retired at length to his cousin's, Mrs. 
Wolf, daughter of sir Gabriel Roberts, a widow, who lived 
at Kensington, where he expired J^an. 16, 1714-15, aged 
fifty-nine f. 

He was interred in the cemetery of St George's chapel, 
BOW a parochial church, in Lamb's-Conduit Fields, where 
a monument is erected to his memory, with a long and 
elegant Latin inscription, written by bishop Smalridge« 
He was the first person buried in this cemetery; and 



* Set an acoount of ibii dispate, 
with some leUera that passed between 
tbem oo the octesion, in " The Coo- 
•titutioa of the Catholic Church, and 
the nature and consequences of Sobtsm 
•et forth, in a ^llection of papers writ* 
ttn by tbe late Oeai^ Hickct, D. 0.» 
1716, 8vo. 

f Mn. Berkeley, in her preface to 
ker Son^s Poems, p. 448, says, *' she 
has frequently heard Mr. Cherry re- 
late the following, she thinks, curious 
anecdote of her ezcrllent intimate 
Iriend Robert Jtfelson, Esq. When 
dying, be lay ieTeral^bours speechless, 
perfratly oompoaed/ taking no nou- 
rishment, shewing no tigns of life, but 



it was peroeptible that be continued to 
breathe. About four in the afternoon 
the day pfeoeding hit death, be 8«d« 
deoly put back the curtain, raised kif 
head, and uttered the following sen- 
tence : ' There is a very great fire in 
London this night ;* then dosed bb tsy%$$ 
and lay some/ew hours as before." 
It appears that there was about this 
time a Sre in Thames-street, near th^ 
Custom-house, which narrowly escaped^ 
It began in the night of the thirteenth, 
and continued burning till noon next 
day. It was of vast estent ; hoi 
whether Mr. Nelson saw, or dreamt o£ 
a Are, our readers mutt determiiie. 
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being doDe to reconcile others to the place, who had taken 
an insurmountable prejudice against it, it had thfe desired 
offset. He pubiisbed several works bf piety, and left his 
whole estate to pioas and charitable uses, particularly to 
4rbarity-8chools. A good portrait of him was given by Mr. 
Nichols, in 1779, to the Company of Stationers^ and is 
placed in the parlour of their public hall. Afttfr the death 
(of sir Berkeley Lncy, Mr. Nelson's library was sold by 
Auction in 1760, togedier with that of sir Berkeley, fetow 
jng, united, a most extraordinary assemblage of devotion 
and in6delity. Several of Mr. Nelson's original letters^ 
highly characteristic of his benevolence, may be seen in 
ihe ** Anecdotes of Bowyer.*' 

His publications were, 1. ^^Transnbstantiation contrary 
to Scripture ; or, the Protestant^s Answer to the Seeker*s 
•Bequest, 1668/' This was at the same time that hts lady 
itngaged on the popish side of the eontroversy. 9. ** A 
Companion for the Festivals and Fasts, 1704,'' 8vo, and ^ 
large impressions of it several times since. "^ 3. ** A Letter 
Oft Chnrch Government, in answer to a pamphlet entitled 
The Principles of the Protestant Reformation,*' 1 705, 6 vo. 
4. ^ Great duty of frequenting the Christian Sacrifice,^ kc. 
1707, 8vo. Dr. Waterland observes, that, in this piece, 
our author, after Dr. Hickes, embraced the doctrine of a 
material sacrifice in the symbols of the eucharist, which 
was first stated among the protesUnts in 1635, by the &- 
jnous Mede, and, haTing slept for some years, was revived 
by Dr. Hickes, in 1697. Waterland's «< Christian Sacri* 
iice explamed," tec. p. 37, 42d. edit. 1738, 8vo. 5. <<The 
Practice of true Devotion, &c. with an office for the Com* 
nsonion," 1708, 8vo. 6. ** Life of Bishop Bull,** &c. 171% 
^vo. 7. " Letter to Dr. Samuel Clarke,** prefi^d to « T^e 7^ 
Scripture doctrine of the most holy and imdivided .Trinity /,, ^' 
•vindicated~agatnst the rnisrepresentations of ^r. Clarke,** ^ 
• 1713, 8vo. To this Clarke returned an answer; in which 
he highly extols Mr. Ne1son*s courtesy and candour ; which 
be had likewise experienced in a private conference with 
him upon this subject. 8. *' An Address to Persons of 
'Quality and Estate,*' &c. 1715, 8vo. 9. '*The whole Doty 
of .-a Christian, by way of question and answer, designed 
ibr the use of the charity-schools in and about London.** 
10. << Thomas I Kempis*s Christian Exercise.*' 1 1. '< The 
"archbishop of Cambray (Fenelon*s) Pastoral Letter.*' 1 2. 
<* Bishop Bull's important points of Primitive Christianity 
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maintained;" and other posthumous pieces of that learned 
.prelate. ^ 

NEMESIANUS (Aur£L1us Olympius), a Latin poet, 
.was born at Carthage, and flourished about the year 281, 
.under the emperor Carus, and bis sons Carinus and Nu* 
.merian ; the last of whom was so fond of poetry, that he 
.contested .the glory with Nemesianus, who had written a 
poem upon fishing and maritime affairs. We have still 
.remaining a poem of our author, biit in an imperfect state, 
.called ^VCynegeticon,*' and four eclogues; they were 
, published by Paulus Manutius in 1538; by Bertbelet in 
,16.13, and at Leyden, .in 1653, with the notes of Janus 
Vlitias. Giraldi bath preserved a fragment of Nemesianus, 
•wbjch was communibated to him by Sannazarius; to whom 
.we.are obliged for all our poet^s works: for, 'having found 
them written in Gothic characters, he procured them to be 
put into the Roman, and then sent them to Paulus Manutius. 
Although this. pqem. has acquired some reputation, it is 
greatly, inferior, to those of Oppian and Gratian upon the 
same subject; yet Nemesianus's style is natural, and not 
without some degree of elegance. Such was the repu- 
tation of this poem in the eighth century, that it was' read 
^among the classics, in. the public schools, particularly in 
the time of Charlemagne, as appears from a letter of the 
.celebrated Hincmar, bishop of Rheims, to his ne))hew, of 
.Laon. There was another poet of the same name and 
century, who wrote a piece termed ^* Ixeutica,** published 
.in the *^ Poets Rei Venaticse,'' but of far inferior merit. * 
NEMESIUS was a. Greek philosopher, who embraced 
.Christianity, and was made bishop of Emesa in Phcenicia, 
where he was born about the year 370, We hate a piece 
.by*him, entitled ^' De Natura Hominis;" in which he re- 
futes the fatality of the Stoics, and the errors of the Ma* 
nichees, the Apollinarists, and the Eunomians: but he 
espouses the opinion of Origen concerning the pre-exist- 
,ence of souls. Brucker calls this treatise one of the most 
elegant specimens, now extant, of the philosophy which 
prevailed. among. the ancient Christians. The writer re- 
.lates and examines the opinions of the Greek philosophers 
on the subject of his dissertation with great perspicuity of 
thought, and correctness of language. But the treatise is 

> Biog. Brit.— Birch*t Tlllotson.— Life of KettlewcU.— Koight*f lifeofColet. 
—Nichols's Bowyer. — Seward's Anecdotes, 
s Moreri.-- iSaxii Onomatt, v 
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chiefly curious, as it discovers a degree of acquaintaiite 
with physiology, not to be paralleled in any other writer* 
ef this period. Brucker adds, that he treats clearly con- 
cerning the use of the bile, the spleen, the kidneys, and 
other glands pf the human body, and seems to have had 
some idea of the circulation of the blood. But Brucker 
was not aware that his knowledge of this last discovery baa 
been shewn to be a mistake by Dr. Freiud, in his '^ History 
of Physic." This treatise was translated by Valla, and 
printed in 1535. Another version was afterwards made of 
it by Eilebodius, and printed in 1665; it is also inserted 
into the ** Bibli^theca Patrum," in Greek and Latin. The 
last and best edition was published at Oxford, in 1 67 1 , 8vo.' 
NENNIUS, an ancient British historian, abbot of Ban- 
gor, is generally said to have flourished about the year 620, 
and to have taken refuge at Chester, at the time of the 
massacre of the monks at that monastery. This, however, 
has been controverted by JLloyd, who says that he flourished 
about the beginning of the ninth century ; and bishop Ni- 
colspn says, that from his own book he appears to have 
written in that century. He was author of several works, 
but the only one remaining is his *^ Historia Britonum,'* or 
'^ Eulogium Britannise," which has been printed in Gale's 
Hist. Brit. Scrip, Oxon. 1691. Great part of this work is 
supposed to have been compiled, or perhaps transcribed, 
from the history of one Elborus or Elvodugus. There is a 
MS. of it in the Cottonian library, in the British Museum." 
NEPOS (Cornelius), a Latin historian, flourished in 
the time of Julius Csesar, and lived, according to St. Je- 
rome, to the sixth year of Augustus, about the year of 
Rome 716. He was an Italian, if we may credit Catullus, 
and born at Hostilia, a small town in the territory of Ve- 
rona, in Cisalpine Gaul. Ausonius, however, will have 
it that he was born in the Gauls ; and they may both be in 
the right, provided that, under the name of Gauf, is com- 
prehended Gallia Cisalpina, which is in Italy. Leander 
Alberti thinks Nepos's Country was Verona ; and he is sure 
that he was bom either in that city or neighbourhood. He 
^Bs the intimate frieod of Cicero and Atticusi and wrote 
. the lives of the Greek historians, as he himself attests 
in that of Dion, speaking of Philistus. What he says 

1 Cave, vol. I.-^Bracker.— Cbtufepte.— Saxii Oflom. 
9 Taiiner.--UUiid.^£«le and Pila. 
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ia the liv«s of Cato and Hannibal, proves, that he bad aW 
written the lives of the Latin captains and historians. He 
wiole •one other excellent works, which are lost. 

All that we have left of his at present is, **The Lives of 
the illustrions Greek and Roman Captains ;" which were a' 
leog tiau ascribed to iEmilius Probus, who published them, 
ai it is said, under hia own name, to insirtuate himself into 
the fanxar of the emperor Tbeodosius ; but, in the course' 
of lime^ the fraud was discovered. The first edition, under 
the name of Emilias Probus, was that at Venice, 1 47 1, fol. 
« Since that the most valued editions are that of Aldus, 1522, 
12aio; Longolius, 154S, 8vo; Laoibinus, 1569, 4to; Bo- 
aim, 1657 and 1675, 8vo; the Variornm, of 1675, 8vo; 
at Oxford, 1 697, 8vo; of Staverenus, 177S, 8vo ; ofHeu- 
singer, 1747, 8vo; of Fischer, 1806, 8vo; and of Oz« 
ford, 1803, 8vo.* 

NEQUAM. See NECHAM. 

NERI (St. Philif de) founder of the congregation of 
priests of the Oratory in Italy, was born July 23, 1515, of 
a noble family at Florence. His piety and zeal acquired 
him uncommon reputation. He died at Rome, 1 595, aged 
eighty, and was canonized by pope Gregory XV. 1622. 
The congregation founded by St^ Pbilip de Neri was con- 
firmed, 1574^ by pope Gregory XIIL and took the name 
of the Oratory, because the original assemblies, which 
gave rise to its establishment, were held in an oratory of 
St. Jerome^s church at Rome ; but it differs from the con- 
gfegation of the Oratory founded by cardinal de Berulle, in 
France* Its members take no vows ; their general governs 
hut three years ; their office is to deliver such instructions 
every day in their church as are suited to all capacities. 
Each institution has produced great numbers of men who 
have been celebrated for their learning, and services to the 
Bomish church. It was at St. Philip de Neri*s solicitation 
that cardinal Baronius, who had entered his congregation, 
wrote his Ecclesiastical Annals. * 

NERLI (Philip de), a celebrated historian, was born at 
Florence in 1485, of one of the most conspicuous families^ 
of that city^ mentioned by Dante, in the fifteenth canto 
** Del Paradiso,** where, speaking of the parsimony of the 
Flofentineb, he gives two instances of it in two of the mo$t 
illustrious families of his days, the Nerli and the Vepchi : 

> Vott. de Bitt Ut— Fabric. Bibl. Lat.^Sixii Onomait. 
« Momi.— Diet. Hiit, 
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«' £ vidi qud diNerH, eqiid dd VeechSo 

Ea^r contenli ^lla pelle 8Coveita» 

£ k sue donne al fiuo> ed al peimechio.*' 

We are informed, by Floreutine bistoriansy that tbb frmily 
bad boroe the higbest posts of tbe state from tbe year 900^ 
when it was raised, with five others, to tbe digai^ of Fa« 
miglia Cavalleresca, by the famous Ugo, marquis of Tus- 
cany. Tbe education of Philip de Nerli was superintended 
by Benedetto, a disciple of Politian ; and in his youth hm 
formed an intimacy with the most distinguished scholars of 
Florence. In tbe beginning of duke Alexander's govern- 
ment, in 1532, he was chosen among the first to be of tli9 
quarantotto, or forty-eight magistrates, who were after** 
wards called senators. He governed the chief cities of 
Tuscany, in quality of commissary, which title is bestowed 
only upon senators ; and tbe opinion which Alexander en- 
tcirtaiped of. bis judgment, made him be always employed 
upon public affairs, and nothing important was transacted 
without bis concurrence. From this intimacy with political 
events, we may suppose him enabletl to transmit to pos- 
terity the secret springs which gave them birth. ' He was a 
great favourite, and nearly related to tbe family of Me- 
dicis, which created him some enemies. He died at Flo* 
rence, Jan. 17, 1556. His *< Commentari de Fatti Civili,** 
containing the affairs transacted in the city of Floreoco 
from 1215 to 1537, were printed in folio, at Augsburg, in 
1728, by Settimanni. As the author every where betraya 
bis partiality to tbe Medici, they may be advantageously^ 
compared with Nardi^s history of tbe same period, who 
was equally hostile to that family. ^ 

NESBIT, or NISBET (Alexander), was the youngest 
son of lord-president Nesbit, of Dirlton, and born at Edin* 
burgh in 1672. He was educated for the law; but hia 
genius led him to the study of antiquities, in which he 
made very great proficiency, as appears from his ezceUent 
book on heraldry, which has never yet been exceeded by 
any treatise on the same subject in the English language* 
It was published at Edinburgh, 2 vols. fol. 1 722— «42, and 
has been reprinted there within these few years. He wrote 
^' A Vindication of Scottish Antiquities," which is now in 
MS. in the advocates* library at Edinburgh, and published 
'* Heraldical Essay on additional figures and marks of 

1 Tiraboflchi.«*Iiffi pnlbtd t« hii *• Commeatari,*|-^ltotcoe't Leo 7L 
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Cadency/' 1702, 8vo ; and ''An Essay on the ancient and 
modern use of Armories/* Lond. 1718, 4to. He died at 
Dirlton, 1725, aged fifty-six.* 

NCSSE (Christopher), a non-conformist divine of con-» 
iiderable learning, was born at Norib Cowes, in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, Dec. 26, 1621. He was educated at 
St. John's College, Cambridge, where he resided seven 
years, and appears to have taken orders, as he preached 
soon after in various parts of his native county, and in 1650 
succeeded Dr. Winter in the valuable living of Cotting- 
bam, near Hull. He appears also to have been for some 
years a lecturer at Leeds. In 1662 he was ejected for 
non-couformity, and after preaching occasionally in York- 
shire, for which he incurred the penalties of the law, he 
removed to London in 1675, and there preached privately 
for thirty years, to a congregation in Salisbury-court, 
Fleet-street He died on Us birth-day, Dec. 26, 1705, 
aged eighty-four, and was interred in the dissenters* bury- 
ing-ground, Bunhill Fields. He published a considerable 
variety of small treatises, mostly of the practical, and some 
of the. controversial^ kind, the latter against popery and 
Arminianism^ but the work for which he is .best known, is 
bis " History and Mystery of the Old and New Testament, 
logically discussed, and theologically improved,*' 1690, 4 
ipols. fol. To this Matthew Henryj^^ in compiling his '* Ex- 
position,** is thought to owe considerable obligations. The 
style is indifferent, but, as Granger allows, << the reader 
will find some things well worth his notice.** * 
(-NE^STOR (a monk of the convent of Petchersti at Kiof 
in Russia, whose secular name is not known) was born in 
• 1056, at Bielzier ;. and, in his twenty-ninth year, assumed 
aimonastic habit, and took the name of Nestor. At Kiof 
be. made a considerable proficiency in the Greek language, 
but seems to have formed his style and manner rather ttom 
Byzantine historians, Cedrenus, Zonaras, and Syncellus, 
than from the ancient classics. The time of Nestor*s death 
is not ascertained ; but he is supposed to have lived to an 
advanced- i^e,. and to have died about 1115. His great 
work, is hi& '^ Chronicle ;*' to which he has prefixed an 
introdjuction, which, after a short sketch of the early state 
pf the world, taken from the Byzantine writers, contains a 

1 Preeedior edition of this Diet.— Pref. to the new edition of his Heratdry. 
9 Calaipy.*— WilfOQ*f Hist, of DifacntiDg Ckurcbef .---GraDser» vol. III. • 
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geograpb^cal descfiptiop of Eussia aqd the adjacent couo* 
iries ; an account of the B^lavonian qa^tions, their loaQ-' 
persy their eiqigratioQs from the banks of the DanQbe» their 
dispersion, and settlement in several coontries, in wbtpii 
their .descendants arc; now established* He then eaters 
upon s^ cMronoiogical series of the Russian annals, from the 
year ,^(8 to about 1113, His style is simple and un- 
adorned,, such as spits a mere recorder of facts; but his 
chronplogipal exactne8s> though it renders his narrative 
dry and tedious, contributes to ascertain the ssra and au- 
thenticity of the events which he relates. It is remarkable^ 
that an author of such importance, whose name frequently 
occurs in the early Russian books, should have remained 
in obscurity above 600 years ; and been scarcely knowp to 
his modeirn countrymen, the origin and actions of wboae 
ancestors he records with such circumstantial exactness. 
A copy of his ^< Chronicle'* was given, in 1 669, by prince 
Radzivil, to the library of Konigsburgh, where it lay iin* 
noticed until Peter the Great, in his passage through that 
town, ordered a transcript of it to.be sent to Petersboig^ 
But it still was not known as the performance of Nestor ; 
for, when MuUer, in 1732, published the first part of a 
German - translation, he mentioned it as the work of the 
abbot Theodosius of Kiof; an error, which arose from the 
following cirpumstance : the ingenious editor, not being at 
that time sufficiently acquainted with the Sclavonian tongue* 
employed an interpreter, who, by mistaking a letter in 
the title, supposed it to have been written by a person 
whose nagse was Theodosius. This ridiculous blunder 
was soon circulated, and copied by many foreign writers, 
even lopg ^ter it had been candidly acknowledged and 
corrected by MuUer. 

Nestor was successively followed by three annalists ; the 
first was Sylvester, abbot of the convept of 9t. Michael at 
Kiof, and bishop of Perislaf, who died in 1123; he com- 
mences his ^^ Chronicle*' from 1115, only two years pos* 
terior to that of Nestor, and continues it to 1 123 ; from 
which perio4 ^ monk, whose name has not been deli7ere4 
down to posterity, carries the history to 1 1 57 ; and aBO|ber» 
equally unknown* to 1201. With, respect to these pev^ 
formapces, Mr* Midler informs us* ^* the Ubours of Neslor* 
and his three continuators, have produced a connected 
series of the Russian history so complete, that no na^on 
can boast a similar treasure for .so long and unbroken a 
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period!** We may add, likewise, from the same authority, 
that these annals record much fewer prodigies and monlosh 
legends than others which have issued from the cloister in 
times so unenlightened, ' 

' NESTOR (DiONYSius), one of the contributors to the 
Irestoration of classical learning, was a native of Novara^ a 
lawyer, ahd of the Minorite order. He flourished in the 
fifteenth century, but no particulars of bis life are upon 
record. He dedicated his lexicon, or vocabulary of the 
Latin tongue, in a copy of verses addressed to the duke 
Ludovieus Sforza,- which are printed by Mr. Roscoe in the 
Appendix, No. XX. to his Life of Leo X. This work was 
first printed under the title of ** Onomasticoh,** at Milan, 
in 1483, fol. an edition of great rarity and price ; but such 
Was its importance to the study of the Latiri language in 
that age, that it was reprinted four times, in 1488, 1496, 
1502, and 1507. This last, printed at Strasburgh, con- 
tains some pieces by the author, '* de octo partibus ora- 
tionis,'* *' de compositione eleganti,'* and ** de syllaba« 
rum quantitate/' He quotes as authorities a great many 
of his learned contemporaries and predecessors. * 

NESTORIUS, from whom the sect of the Nestorians 
derive their name, was born in Gei'manica, a city of Syria, 
in the fifth century. He was educated and baptized at 
Antioch, and won after the latter ceremony withdrew him- 
self to a monastery in the suburbs of thaC city. When he 
hadreceived the order of priesthood, and began to preach, 
he acquired so much 'celebrity by his eloquence and un- 
spotted life, that in the year 429 the emperor Theodosius 
appointed him to the bishopric of Constantinople, at that 
time the second see in the Christian church. He bad not 
been long in this oflice before he began to manifest an 
extraordinaiy zeal for the extirpation of heretic^, and not 
above five dAys after his consecration, attempted to demo- 
lish the church in whicih the Arians secretly held their 
assemblies. In this attempt be succeeded so far, that the 
Arians, grown desperate^ set fire to the church themselves, 
and with it burnt some adjoining houses. This fire ex- 
cited great commotions in the city, and Nestorius was ever 
afterwards called an incendiary. From the Arians he 
turned against the Novatians, but was interrupted in this 

. lOoM'fTirsfdf UiroiithRaiiia»Tol. ILp.lS5. Sc hi si ts r, Basi.ABa.^^ 
• Fabric. Bibl. AMhi et Inf. Laihi^IbMPoe'B Leo X. 
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Attack by the emperor. He then began tokpersedute those 
Christians of Asia, Lydia, and Caria, ;wbo celebrated the 
'feast of Easter upon the 14th day of the moon ; and for 
.this uniinporfcant deviation from the catholic practice, .many 
of these people were murdered by his agents at Miletum 
and at Sardis. The time, however, was now come when 
be was to sufier by a similar spirit, for holding the opinion 
that *' the virgin Mary cannot with propriety be called the 
mother of God." The people being accustomed to. hear 
this expression, were much inflamed against their bbhop, 
as if his meaning had been that Jesus -was a mere man. 
For this he was condemned in the council of Ephesus, 
deprived of his see, banbhed to Tarsus in the year 435, 
whence he led a wandering life, until death, in the year 439, 
released him from farther persecution. He appears to. have 
been unjustly condemned, as he maintained in express 
.terms, that the Word was united to the huip^n nature in 
Jesus Christ in the most strict and intimate s^nse possible ; 
that these two natures, in this state of union, make but one 
Christ, and one person ; that the properties of the Divine 
and human natures may both be attributed to this person ; 
and that Jesus Christ may be said to have been bom of a 
virgin, to have suffered and died: but be ■ never' would 
admit that God could be said to have been born*, to have 
suffered, or to have died. He was not, however,. heard in 
his own defence, nor allowed to explain his doctrine. The 
zealous Cyril of Alexandria (see Cyril) was one of hb 
gpreat est enemies, and Barsumas, bishop of Nisi bis, one of 
the chief promoters of his doctrines, and the co-founder of 
the sect* In the tenth century the Nestorians in Chaldcea, 
whence they are sometimes called ChaJdieans, extended 
their spiritual conquest beyond mount. Imaus, and intro- 
duced the Christian religion into Tartary,, properly .so 
called, and especially into that country : called Karit, and 
bordering on the northern part of China. Th^ prince of 
that country, whom the Nestorians converted to the Chris- 
tian faith, assumed^ according to the vulgar tradition, the 
name of John, after his baptism, to which he added the 
surname of Presbyter, from a principle of modesty ; whence 
it is said, his successors were each of them called Prester 
John, until the time of Jengbis Khan. But Mosheim 
observes^ that the fameus Prester John did not begin to 
reign in that part of Asia before the conclusion of the 
eleventh ceotnry. The Nestorians formed so considerable 
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ft bod^ of Chrittians, that the missioiiarieB of Rome were 
induHrious in their endeavours to reduce then under the 
papal yoke Innocent IV. in 1346^ and Nicolas IV. in: 
127S, used their utmost efforts for this purpose, but with^- 
out success. Till the time of pope Julius III. the Nes- 
toriafiB ackiDOwledged but one patriarch, who resided first 
at Bagdat, and afterwards at Moosol ; hut a division arishug 
among them in 1551, the patriarchate became divided, at 
least for a time, aad a new patriarch was consecrated by 
that pope, whose successors fixed their residence in the 
city of Ormos, iti the mountainous part of Persia, where 
they atill ooBtinue distinguished by the name of Simeon ; 
jmd «o far down as the seventeenth century, these pa'- 
triarehs persevered in tbetr conununion with the church of 
Rome, bnt seem at present to have withdrawn diemselves 
from il. The great Nestorian ponttfft, who form the op- 
posite party, .and look with a hostile eye on this little pa- 
triarch, have, since 1559, been distinguished by the ge- 
neral deiiomination of Elias, and reside constancy in the 
city of MousuL Their spiritual dominion is «fery extensive, 
takes in a gncat part of Asia, and comprehends also within 
its circuit the Arabian Nestoriaas, and also the Christians 
of 8u Thomas, who dwell along the coast of Msdabar. It 
is ofasei^od,. to the Junour of the Nestorians, that of all 
the Christian aocietiea established in the East, they have 
been the most careful and successful in avxMdWig a multi- 
tudex>f superstitious opinions and practices that have in- 
fected tfm Gseek ^nd Latin .churches. About the middle 
of the. aeventeenth. century the Romish missionaries gained 
over to their communion a small number of Nestorians, 
whom they. Ibrmed into a. congregation or church, the pa- 
triarchs or bishops of .nrhich meside in the city of Amida, 
or DiarbiBkir, and all amume the denomination of Joseph. 
Nev^hdess, the Nestorians in general persevere, to our 
own umes^tin their refusal taenter into the oommunion of 
the Romish church, notwithstandiog the earnest entreaties 
and alhicing offers timt hqire been made by the pope\i 
legate to conquer their inflexible 'constancy** 

NETSCHEK (Gaspaid), an eminent painter, was bom 
la 16$9, atPsague in Bohemia. His father dying in the 
Polish service, in which he was an engineer, his mother 
was constrained, on account of the catholic religion, which 

1 Csveg vol. I.— MoibeitD.— Eocfd. Brit.«-J>npiiL 
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ihe' profeaaedy U> dc^part suddenly from Prague with her 
three sons, of whom Gaapard was the youngest. At soma 
leagues from the town she stopped at a castle, which waa 
afterwards besieged; and Gaspard's two brothers wiere 
famished to death. The mother, apprehensive of the same 
fate, found means to escape in the night-time out of tfaa 
castle, and with her son in her arms reached Amhdim, in 
Guelderland, where she met with some relief to support 
herself and breed up her son. A physician, named Tttl* 
kens, a man of wealth and humanity, became die pMroo 
of Netscher, and put him to school, with the view of edu- 
cating him to his own profession^ but Netscher's decided 
turn for the art he afterwards practised, induced his pa* 
tron to place him with a glasier to learn to draw, this 
being the only person at Arnheim who could give him any 
instructions. As soon as he had learned all tfcut mav could 
teach, h^ went to D^venter, to^ a painter, whose name was 
Gerhard Terburg, an aUe artist, and burgomaster of the 
town, under whom he acquired a great command of Us 
pencil ; and, going to Holland, worked there a long time 
forthe picture-merchants, wh<^ abusing his easiness, paid 
him very little for his pieces, which they sold at a good 
price. 

The subjects he chose, when, his talents were matured, 
were generally conversation-pieces, with figures selected 
from among the better ranks of his countrymen. These, 
while he touched and finished them with great neatness, 
he treated with a breadth unknown till then among the 
Flemish painters. He finished all the parts of his pic- 
tures with great perfection, and the most characteristic imi* 
tation of nature. The rich silk and sattin dresses of his 
figures, the gold and silver utensils, carpei% &c. &c. which 
he introduced in bis compositions, are exquisitely wrought, 
and with uncommon brilliancy and lustre. He painted many 
portraits of a small siz^, but they exhibit too much of the 
restraint which belongs to portrait painting. He was in- 
vited to England by sir William Temple, and recommended 
to the king, Charles 11. but did not stay long here. Ver* 
tue mentions five of his pictures ; one, a lady and dog, 
with his name to it : another of a lady, her bauds Join^, 
oval, on copper ; the third, lord Berkeley of Stratton, his 
lady, and a servant, in one piece, dated 1676. The others, 
lord Orford says, were small ovais^ on copper, of king 
William and queen Mary, painted jQst before the Revo- 
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lution, which, however, it impoMible, as Netscher died 
four years before that eTent. These must have been the 
production of bis son, Theodore. Gaspard died in 1684. 

Theodore, his son, was his father's pupil from his 
earliest years, and at the age of nine was accounted a very 
extraordinary performer^ In* his eighteenth year, he was 
solicited by count D'Arvauz to go to Paris, where he 
was greatly admired and encouraged. His principal occu- 
pation there, where he continued for twenty years, was 
painting the portraits of the principal persons about the 
court, for which he was very highly applauded and -hand<» 
sooarely rewarded ; but the taste they were executed with 
is b^ no means of the highest class, nor do the minds of his 
subjects seem much to have engaged his thoughts. He died 
in 1732, at the age of 71. 

CoNSTANTlNE, another son of Gaspard, who was born 
at the Hague in 1670, also practised the art of painting 
under the tuition of his father, whose works he carefully 
studied ; and though he never was able to equal them, yet 
fae arrived at no mean degree of skill in his profession.- His 
principal practice was in portraiture, in which he was much 
encouraged ; but being of an infirm habit of constitution, 
he was much interrupted in his labours, and died in 1722, 
at the age of fifty ^twa ^ 

NETTER. SeeWALDENSIS (Thomas). 

NETTLETON (Thomas), a physician and miscella- 
neous writer, the son of John Nettleton, was born in 1683, 
at Dewsbury, and settled at Halifax, in Yorkshire, where 
he practised physic for several years with great success 
having taken the degree of M. O. at Utrecht. He and 
Mr. West, of Underbank, near Penniston, in Yorkshire, 
were the first who . instructed professor Sanderson in the 
principles of mathematics ; and Dr. Nettleton used to say, 
that the scholar soon became more knowing than his mas- 
ter. We find several communications from Dr. Nettleton 
in the Philosophical Transactions, as <<.An account of the 
height of the Barometer at different elevations above the 
surface of the earth ;'' and two papers' on the smaU-pox. It 
appears that he had inoculated sixty -one persons, when 
%he whole amount of persons inoculated by other practi- 
tioners was only one hundred and tweiity-one. In 1729, 
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lie published a pamphlet eniitled *' Some tl^oughtr con^ 
cerning yiriue and happiness^ in a letter to a clergy iii8ii>'^ 
BrOf wbicb^he afterwards much enlarged. It was re^ 
printed at London in 1736 and 1751, both in small octaroi 
bttt the former of these is the most valuable, because :ic 
bad the author's finishing band. The design is to shew 
that happiness is the end of all our actions ; but that it 
must be founded on virtue, which is not only the support 
and ornament of society, but yields the greatest pleasure^ 
both in its immediate exercise, and in its consequence and 
effects. Dr. Nettleton « married, in March 1 708, Eltza^^ 
beth Cotton, of Haigh-ball, by whom he had several 
children. He died Jan. 9, 1742, at Halifiix, and %rasi>u^ 
ried at Dewsbury, with a Latin epiuph on the south wall 
of the church. To the account of his publications, not 
noticed in our authority, we may add his thesis on taking 
bis degree, ** Dispute de Inflammatione,'' Utrecht, 1 706 ; 
and his ** Account of the success of inoculating the SmalU 
pox.*' Lond. 1722, 4to; neither of which his biographer 
appears to have seen.^ 

NEUMANN (Caspar), an eminent chemist, the son of 
an apothecary, was born at ZuUicbau, in the duchy of 
Crossen, July 11, 1682. Caspar was educated under his 
father, and commenced practice at Unrubstadt, in Poland ( 
but after a short residence there, he went to Berlin in 1705^ 
and was employed several years as traveller for th^ phar- 
oiaceutic establishment of the king of Prussia. In conse- 
quence of the ability which he manifested in tbe perft>r<'> 
maoce of this duty, the king sent him to prosecute his 
studies at the university of Halle, and subsequently de« 
frayed tbe expences of a journey, for the purpose at acr 
quiring chemical information. He commenced? this che- 
mical tour in 1 7 1 1 by visiting the mines of Germany ; and 
thence went to Holland, where be profited by the instruct 
tions of tbe celebrated Boerhaa?e. He then visited England, 
and while here had the misfortune to lose his royal patron, 

* The following ttory it told of Dr. OliTer, by elwD|iiig the 81 into 19 ^ 

Kfttleton, that being io oompmny wiih Bnd theo, tnnilDg baitily to Um doe- 

ieveral gtotlemeo, ooe of tbrm wm tor, Mked^in, ** Wbmt ooa|d be the 

laying great ttre'st on tbe popular ac- devil** motiTeFor to doing ?*' Tbe doo» 

coMOi of Cffomweirp felling bimielf lo tor, vHbonI besiUtUm, antwenfd, 

tbe devil before tbe baUle of Worcet- ') That be eoold net tell vbai «•• bia 

ter { afllrmiug, that the bargain was motive, unleaa he «a# in a hurry about 

jnteiided- to be for twenty-one yean, tbe Reatoraifoa I** 
but that tbe deril bad pot a uick itpon 
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Vmdwiek I., by death. His tatenU and cbamctery ItoW* 
^WTy iPOD afibrded him relief from this temporary embar* 
yatsmeet ; for» on his cetum to the continent he was de-^ 
tahied at Franeker by Cyprianus, who employed him in the 
esecation of many chemical experiments ; and he was at the 
tame time invitdi to Berlin. At that time, . however, he 
preferred acoompanying George I., king oJF England, to 
lianpver, whither he went in 1716. He snbseqaently vi- 
iited Berlin^ for the purpose of settling some private affairs, 
where he obtained the friendship of Stahl, through whose 
influence at court he was again sent on a tour of chemical 
iavestigation, through England, France, and Italy, where 
he was introduced to all the celebrated chemists of the day. 
On his return to Berlin, he was appointed apothecary to 
the court ; and in 1723, when the king instituted the Royal 
College of Medicine and Surgery, he was nominated pro- * 
feasor of practical chemistry, and was elected a member of 
that body, in the following year. In 1 725, he was chosen a 
fellow of the Royal Society of London ; and in 1727, was 
honoured with the degree of M. D. by the university of 
Halle. In the course of the same year, he travelled through 
Silesia and Moravia to Vienna; and on his retdm through 
Bohemia he visited the baths of Ti^litx, and examined the 
mines, in passiag by the way of Dresden and Freyberg, , 
with all the attention of a chemical philosopher. 

Neumann likewise obtained other honours, which were . 
due to his scieotific character ; having been elected a mem* 
ber of the academy Natiurss Ciiriosorum in 1728, and of 
the Institute of Bologna in 1734. The king also conferred 
on him thf dignity <rf aulic counsellor. He died at Berlin 
October 20, 17.37, and left several memoirs, which were 
published in the collections of the sooieties of which he was 
a member^ and some separate treatises, relating to chemi- 
cal subjects ; eqpeclallv dissertations on the quaiilies of the 
fixed alkalis of camphor, castor, amber, opium, alcohol, 
Itc Hb <* Chemical Works, abridged and methodised,'^ 
were published in English by Dr« Lewis in 1759, 4to, with 
large additions. ' 

NEVE (TiMOTav), an English divine, was born at 
Wotton, in the parish of Sunton Lacy, near Ludlow in 
Shropshire, in 1694, and was educatecl at St Jolin*s col- 
leg^e, Cambridge, where he took his degree of B. A. in 

1 Bloy, LkL Kit. dt M^ttoM^^lUts'sXjcWHB^— Lewii't PnAiee. 
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1714. H^ appears then to have left college, and became 
schoolmaster of Spalding, and minor*canon of Peterbo^ 
rough, where be was a joint-founder of *' The Gentleman^s 
Society,*' and became its secretary. He was afterwards 
prebendary of Lincoln, archdeacon of HuBtiogdon in 1747, 
and rector of Alwalton in Huotingdonsbire, where he died 
Feb. 3, 1757, aged sixty-three. There is an inscription to 
his memory against the West wall ef the North transept, 
in which he is styled D. D. In 1727, he covimunicated to 
the Spalding Society *< An Essay on the inTentton of 
Printing and our first Printers,** and bishop Kenuet's do* 
nation of books to Peterborough eaihedral. In the first 
leaf of the catalogue (3 irols. in folio, written neatly in 
>the bishop's ewn band) is this motto : ** Upon the doag«- 
hill was found a pearl. Indent librorum aliqiiot vetustass. 
quos in commune boniim coogessit W. K. dee. Petriburg. 
1712." These books are kept with dean Lockyer^s, in the 
Kbrary of Lady-chapel, behind the high altar, in deal 
presses, open to the vergers and sextons. In a late repair 
of this church, which is one of the noblest mofiumencs of 
our early architecture, this bene&etor's tomb-stone was 
thrust and half-covered behind the altar, and nothing marks 
the place of his interment Mr. Neve was chaplain to, 
and patronised by Dr. Thomas, bishop of Lincoln, and 
published one sermon, being his first visitation-sermon, 
entitled ** Teaching with Authority ;** the text Matth. vii. 
28, 29. Dr. Neve bore an excellent character for learning 
and personal worth. He married, for bis second wife, 
Christina, a daughter of the rev. Mr. Oleene, of Drink- 
stone, near Bury, Suffolk, and sister to lady Davers of 
Roshbrook. His son Timothy was born at Spalding, Oct 
12, 1724, and was elected scholar of Corpus Christi coU 
lege, Oxford, where he proceeded M. A. 1744; and in 
1747 was elected fellow. In 1753, he took his degree of 
B. D. and that of D. D. in 1758, and on being pre«- 
aented by the college to the rectory of Oeddin|ton in Ox* 
fordshire, resigned his fellombtp in 1762. He was also 
presented by Dr. Green, bishop of Lincoln, to the leciory 
of Middleton Stoney, in the same county. On the death 
of Dr. Randolph (father to the late bishop of London), in 
17SS, he waa elected Margaret professor of divinity, at 
Qxfoni, and was insulled prebendary of Worcester in 
of that year. He was early a member of the Literary 
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Society of Spalding. He died at Oxford Jan. 1, 17^8, ag6d 
seventy«four, leaving a wife and two daughters. •. 

Dr. Neve was an able divine and scholar, and had long 
filled bis station with credit to himself and the unirersity, 
of ^ich he remained a member more than sixty years. In 
private life, the probity, integrity, and unaffected simpli- 
city of his manners, endeared htm to his family and frieudsy 
and rendered him sincetely regretted by all who knew him; 
He had accufj^ulated a very considerable collection of 
books, particularly curious pamphlets, which were dis- 
persed after his death. Most of them contain MS notes 
by him, which we have often found of gpreat value. His 
publications were not numerous, but highly creditable to 
his talents. Among them was a sermon, on Act-Sunday, 
July 8, 1759, entitled <'Tbe Comparative Blessings of 
Christianity,*' the text Ephes. iv. 8*. " Animadversions on 
Philips's Life of Cardinal Pole, Oxford, 1766,'* 8vo. 
** Eight Sermons preached, at the Lecture founded by the 
late Rev. John Bampton, M. A. Canon of Salisbury," 1781^ 
9vo ; and after his death appeared ^ Seventeen Sermons on 
various subjects,*' 1798, 8vo, published by subscripcjipn for 
his family. ' 

NJCVILE, orNEVYLE (Alexander), an English poe^ 
tical writer, was a native of Kent, descended from the 
Mpient and honourable family of Nevil, was the son of 
Kiqhard Nevil of the county of Nottingham, esq. by Aune 
Manuel, daughter of sir Walter Mantel, of Heyford in 
Northamptonshire, knight He was born in 1544. If not 
educated at Cambridge, his name occurs as having received 
the degree of M. A. there, along with Robert earl of Essex, 
July 6, 158 1 . He was one of the learned men whom arch- 
bishop Parker retained in his family, and was his secretary 
at bis grace's death in 1575. It is no small testimony of 
his merit and virfues that .he was retained in the same of- 
fice by the succeeding archbishop, Grindal, to whom, as 
well as to archbishop Parker, he dedicated bis Latin nar- 
rative of the Norfolk insurrection under Kett. To this 
he added a Latin account of Norwich, accompanied by an 
engraved map of the Saxon and British kings. These 
wei;e both written in archbishop Parker's time, who assisted 
Nevile in the latter. The title is, << Kettus, sive de furo* 
ribus Norfolciensiom Ketto duce," Lond. 1575, 4tp. te^ 

1 Nicholtl Bovyer. 
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printed both in Latin and English the same year, in* Latin 
in 1582, and in English in 1615 and 162S. Prefixed are 
some verses on the death of archbishop Parker, and the 
epistle dedicatory to Griodal, with a recommendatory 
Latin poem, by Thomas Drant, the first translator of Ho. 
race. His ** Norvicus,** published with the preceding, is 
the first printed account of Norwich ; the plates are by 
R. Lyne and Rem. Hogenbergius, both attached to the 
household of the learned and munificent Parker. There 
arie copies of almost all the preceding editions in' Mr. 
Gough's library at Oxford. Strype has published, in the 
appendix to his Life of Parker, an elegant Latin letter from 
Nevile to Parker, which is prefixed to the ''Kettus.** 
The first Latin edition, printed in 1 575, is dedicated solely 
to Parker : and the second, of the same year, which has 
the two dedications, has also a passage, not in the former, 
and probably struck out by Parker, which gave offence 
to the Welsh. It occurs at p. 132, *^ Sed euim Kettiani 
rati/* &c. to ** Nam praeterquam quod,** &c. p. 133. 

Nevile published the Cambridge verses on the death 
of sir Philip Sidney, in 1587, and projected a translation 
of Livy, but never completed it. Another work of his it 
entitled '* Apologia ad Wallice proceres,*' Lond. 1576, 4to. 
Doubtless an apology for the passage abovementioned, 
which had given offence. He also translated, or rather 
paraphrased, the ** CEdipus,** in his sixteenth year, as part 
of a translation of Seneca*s tragedies translated by Stud* 
ley, Nuce, Hey wood, &c. and printed in 1581. Warton 
says, that notwithstanding the translator*s youth, it is by 
far. the most spirited and elegant version of the whole col- 
lection, and that it is to be regretted that he did not un- 
dertake all the rest. He died Oct. 4, 1614, and was bu- 
ried in the cathedral at Canterbury. ' 

NEVILE, or NEVIL (Thomas), dean of Canterbury, 
and an eminent benefactor to Trinity college, Cambridge, 
brother to the preceding, was born in Canterbury, to which 
.city his father, who had spent his younger days at court, 
had, in his declining years, retired. He entered early at 
Pembroke-ball, Cambridge, of which he was elected a 
fellow in November 1570. In 1580, he was senior proctor 
of tbe university, and in 1582 was presented to the master- 

1 Ufartoii't Hist of Poetry. — ^HntitvU* vol. K-^-SHrjpe** Paiicf, p. 50^-*- 
llrfpc'B Qrinialf p. 196.-*Goafh'f Topographf. 
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ship of Magdalen •college bj the then patron of that office, 
Tfaofnaa lord Howard, first earl of Suffolk. la 15S7, the 
queen^ to whom he was chaplain, confehred on him the se^ 
coiid prebend ia the church of Ely, at which time be was 
also rector of Doddioglon cum March, in the isle of £lj. Ita 
1588, he was elected vice-chancellor of the University, but 
relinquished the office, in the following year, to Dc Pres- 
ton, master of Trinity-ball. While he prteided ini this 
station, he t^ok the degree of D. D. During his being 
viee^hancellor, it is only recorded, that be had occasion 
to repress the freedoms which two of the university preach- 
ers took when speaking in tbeir sermons of the established 
church. 

In 1590, Dr. Nevile was promoted by her majesty to the 
doanery of Peterborough. In 1592, he joined with, the 
other deans and prebendaries of the late erected chnrohes 
in a resolution to solicit an act of parliament for the con- 
firmation of their rights. It was necessary, indeed, to 
check the designs of those who pretended that their reve« 
nues arose from concealed lands, and that, therefore, they 
belonged to the crown ; and in resisting th*ese vexations' 
they were supported by archbishop Whitgift. In February 
1593, I>r. Nevile quitted the mastership of Magdalen, in 
consequence of being promoted by her majesty to that of 
Trinity'^coUege, and in March 1694', resigned the rectory 
ef Doddington, on being presented to that of Teversham 
near Cambridge. 

In 1595, be was concerned in the controversy, which 
originated at Cambridge, from the public declaration of 
William Barret, fellow of Caius college, against the doc- 
trine of predestination, and falling from grace. On these 
points the general persuasion being then fiivourable to the 
system of Calvin, Barret was called before some of the 
heads, and compelled to retract his opinions. The dis- 
pute, however, which was referred by both parties to arch- 
bishop Whitgift, occasioned the well-known conforence 
of divines at Lambeth, where they agreed on certain pro- 
positions, in conformity to Calvrn^s principles, commonly 
called the Lambeth articles. Dr. Nevii, and^ his brethren, 
soon after had to complain of Dr. Baro, lady Margaret^s 
professor of divinity, for maintaining some doctrines re- 
specting universal salvation, diametrically opposite to 
those of the Lambeth articles ; in consequence of which 
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he was Mmoved from bis station in the nntTersity. (See 
3aro). 

The chamcter of Neviie was now held in such estimation 
fay queen Elizabeth^ that, on the death of Dr. Rogers, she 
promoted him to the deanery of Canterbury, in which he 
was installed June 2t$, 1597. On her majesty^s death, he 
was sent by archbishop Whitgift into Scotland to address 
her successor, in the name of ail the clergy, with assur- 
ances of their loyalty and affection. He was also com- 
missioned, to inquire wiiet commands his majesty had 
to enjoin as to causes ecclesiastical ; and, at the same 
time, to recommend the church of England to his faTOur 
and protection. To this message James returned an an- 
swer, declaring, that he would maintain the government 
of the church as Elizabeth left it. The king afterwards, 
when on a visit to Cambridge, in 1615, was entertained at 
Trinity •college, by Dr. Neviie, who was dien much en- 
feebled by the palsy, and did not long survive the reyal 
visit* He died at Cambridge May 2, 1615, advanced 
in life, but his age we have not been able to ascertain. 

By bis munificence to Trinity-college, Dr. Neviie has se- 
cured to himself the gratitude and admiration of posterity. 
He expended more than 3000/. in rebuilding that fine qua- 
drangle, which to this day retains the name of Nevirs-court 
He was also a contributor to the library of that college, 
and a benefactor to East-bridge hospital in his native city. 
He was not less a generous patron of many scholars who 
became the ornaments of the succeeding age. He was bu- 
ried in Canterbury-cathedral, in the ancient chantry in the 
South aile, which he had fitted up as the burial-place of 
bis &mi(y, and which was afterwards called NeviPs chapel. 
Here he placed a monument to the memory of his fetbery 
viother, and uncle ; and another was erected to himself : 
but in 1787, when the^cathedral was new paved, the cha,- 
pel itself was removed, and the monuments, in taking down, 
almost entirely destroyed. The inscription to the deap 
only remains, and is placed between two mutilated figures 
of himself and his elder brother Alexander, in the chapel 
of the Virgin Mary. * 

NEVILE, or NEVILLE (Hsnry), a republican writer, 
the second son of sir Henry Neviie, of Billingbeare, in 
Berkshire, was born Jn 1620, and became ^a commoner of 

* ToM'b Aeoonnt of lbs Deans of Canterlranr. 
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Merton college, Oxford, in 1635, but appears to have left it 
without taking a degree. In the beginning of the rebeUion^ 
he travelled on the continent, but returned in J 645, and 
became an active agent for republicaniMm. In November 
1651, he was elected one of the council of state, but when 
he found Cromwell aspiring to- the crown, under the pre- 
tence of a protectorate, he retired. He caballed with Uar« 
jrington and others for their imaginary commonwealth until 
the Restoration, when he was taken into custody, but soon 
after released. From this time he lived privately until his 
death, Sept. 20, 1694, at Waffield in Berkshire. The only 
one. of his -publications worthy of notice was, his ^* Plato 
.Bedivivns : or a Dialogue concerning Government,** 168 1, 
which Mr. Hollis, in his republican zeal, reprinted in 1763, 
His other works were, 1. ** The Parliament of Ladies,'* 
1647, 4to, a kind of banter on sir Henry Blount, for cer- 
.tain loose sentiments resjpecting the female sex. 2. *^ Shuff- 
ling, cutting, and dealing, in a game at Piquet,** 1659, 
4to, l^lother satire on Cromwell. 3. << The Isle of Pines : 
or a late discovery of a fourth island near Terra ausiralis 
incognita^ by Hen. Cornelius Van Sloetten,** Lond. 1668, 
4to. He was also the editor of MacbiavePs works, and 
.the defender of his principles. Wood says he wrote some 
poems, inserted in various collections. One in Mr. Nir 
chols*s collection, vol. VII. p. 1, gives us no very favour- 
able idea of his genius or decency. ^ 
. NEWBOROUGH, or NEWBURGH (William of), 
commonly known by bis Latin name of Gul. Neubrigensis, 
.an early English historian, was born at Bridlington in 
Yorkshire, in the 6rst year of king Stephen's reign, 1 136, 
and jMlucated in the abbey of Newborough, of which he 
became a member. Besides the name of Neubrigensis, 
which he deriv^ from his abbey, we find him called Parvus, 
or ** Little;** but whether this was a surname or nickname, 
is somewhat dubious. Tanner notices him under the name 
of Petyt; and.Nicolson says, that his true surname was 
Little ; and that he calls himself Petit, or Parvus. Hearne 
allows that others called him so ; but does not remember 
where he styles himself so. Mr. Denne thinks it remark- 
able, that with allusion to himself, he twice uses the word 
*' Parvitas,** thereby insinuating how little qualified he 
was to discharge the office of a historiographer, or to hastily 

A AUi. Ox. Tol. U.— Nidiols'B Poems.— Biof: Dram. 
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form a judgment of tbe actions of so great a man as 
Becket. 

Neubrigensts's history, published at I^ris, with Picard's 
holes, 1610, 8?o, then by Gate, and lastly, and more 
correctly, by Hearne, 3 vols. Oxon. 1719, 8iro, begins 
vith tbe Norman conquest, and ends with the year 119t, 
and is written in a good Latin style. He has, however, 
not escaped the credulity of his times and his profession ; 
Md perhaps his want of correctness- may be attributed to* 
his writing this history in advanced life, when the events 
of former years were beginning to fade from his memory, 
Henry coQipliments him for ** regularity of disposition ;*' 
but tp that he seems to have paid very little attention, and . 
it is the desultory method in which he ranges his mate* 
rials that affords a strong presumptive proof that he de- 
pended most on his own resources, and bad not befofe'bim 
uny connected chronicle of the times. We have noticed 
his high respedt'for Becket, but he had nothing of this for 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, whose veracity he attacks with 
great severity. Some writers attribute this to bis dheap* 
pointment in not succeeding Geoffrey in the bishopric of 
St. Asaph. Hence, says Nicolson, he ** fell into a mad 
humour of decrying the whole principality of Wales, its 
history, antiquity, and all that belongs to it.'* Whatever 
bis motive, some of his strictures on Geoffrey are not with- 
out foundation.^ 

NEWCASTLE. See CAVENDISH. 
' NEWCOMB (Thomas), M. A. son of a worthy clergy, 
man in Herefordshire, and great grandson, by his motlter's 
side, to the famous Spenser, was born in 1675, and was, 
for some time, educated at Corpus Christi college, Ox- 
ford ; but we do not find bis name among the Graduates. 
He was afterwards chaplain to the second duke of Rich- 
mond, and rector of Stopham in Sussex, in 1734, when 
he published a translation of ** Velleius Paterculus.** For 
some time before this he lived at Hackney, in rather dis- 
tressed circumstances. So early as 1718, he was author 
of an excellent poem, under the tide of *' Bibliotfaeca,** 
which is preserved in the third volume of Nichols's ** Se- 
lect Collection of Miscellany Poems,'* and on which Dr. 
Wmrtoo thinks Pope must have formed his goddess Dul- 

I Tamer.— NicoliOB.«Heanie.—Arsh«o!oci*» v«l* IX.— Henry*! BuL of 
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ness, in the '* Dunciad." Besides ihfi mftpy prodpciiops of 
Dr. Newcomb reprinted in that collection, he was aqibor of 
several poems of merit ; particularly of '^he last Judgment 
of Men and Angels, in twelve books» after the manper of 
Milton/' 1723, folio, adorned with a fine met3otioto por<* 
tiait ; of another, <' To her la|e ougesty queen Anne, upon 
the Peace of Utrecht ;'* ** An Ode to the memory of Mr 
Rowe /' and another, ** To the memory of the countess of 
Berkeley/* He also translated several of Addison^s Latin 
poems, and Philips's *< Ode to Mr. St. John/' 

After Dr. Young had published his celebrated satires* 
Mr. Newcomb, who was very intimate with bimi printed, K 
<< The Manners of the Times, in seven Satires.'' 2. *' Att 
Ode \o the Queen, on the happy accession of their MajesUea 
to the Crown," 1727. 3. ** An Ode to the Right Honour* 
able the Earl of Orford, on Retirement," 1742. 4. <' A 
Collection of Odes and Epigrams, &c. occasioned by tbe 
Success of the British and Confederate Arms in Germany/' 
1743. 5. ** An Ode inscribed to the Memory of the lata 
Earl of Orford," 1747. 6. « Two Odes to bis. Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cumberland, on his return from 
Scotland, and on his Voyage to Holland," 1746. 7. << A 
Paraphrase on some Seli^ct Psalms." 8. << The Consum-^ 
mation, a Sacred Ode on the final Pissolution of the World, 
inscribed to bis Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury," 1 7 58» 
4to. 9. ** A Miscellaneous Collection of Original Poem% 
Odes, Epistles, Translations, Jcc. written chiefly on political 
and moral subjects ; to which are added, Occasional Letters 
and Essays, formerly published in defence of the present 
government and administration," 1756, a large volume in 
4to. 10. ** Vindtcta Britannica, ^n Ode on the Royal Nayy, 
inscribed to the King," 1759, 4to. 1 1. '* Novus Epigram- 
matum P^l^tus, or Original State Epigrams and Minor 
Odes, suited to the Times," 1760, 8vo. 1 2. '< The Retired 
Penitent) being a. poetical Version of one of the Rev. Dr. 
Young's Moral Contemplations. Revised, approved^ and 
published, with tb^ Consent of that learned and emineni; 
Writer," 1760, 12mp. 13. <* A congratulatory Ode to the 
Queen, on h^^r Vpyage to England,'* 1761, 4to. 14. '^ Oo 
the Success of the British Arms. A congratulatory Ode 
addressed to his Majesty," 176S, 4to. 15, ** The Death 
of Abel, a Sacred Poem, vnritten originally in the German 
language, attempted in the style of Milton," 1763, idmo. 
16. In 1757, be published « Versions of two of Harvey's 
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Meditations/' in blank verae. ' And, in 1764, the whole of 
them were printed in two volumes, l2mo, inscribed to the 
right hon. Arthur Onslow, sir Thomas Parker, and lady 
Juliana l^enn^ Mr. Nichols also supposes, that Dr. New-* 
comb was the author of ** A Supplement to a late excellent 
poem, entitled Are these things so ?^' 1740 ; and of <^ Pre- 
existence and Transmigration^ or the new Metamorphosis ; 
a Philosophical Essay on the Nature and Progress of the 
Soul ; a poem, something between a panegyric and a sa- 
tire,'* 1743. Dr. Newcomb died probably about. 1766, in 
which year his library was sold, and when he must have 
been in his ninety-first year. ' 

NEWCOME (William), an eminent prelate^ descended 
from a non-'conformist family, was born at Barton*le-Clay^ 
in Bedfordshire, April 10, 1729, and educated at Abing- 
don school. In 1745 he entered. of Pembroke college, 
Oxford, but removed some time after to Hertford college, 
where he took his degree of M. A. in 1753, and became a 
tutor of considerable eminence. Among other pupils, who 
preserved a high respect for his memory, was the late hon. 
Charles James Fox. In 1765 he took his degrees of B. D. 
and D. D. and was appointed chaplain to the earl of Hert- 
ford, then lord lieutenant of Ireland, who conferred on 
him, within a year, the see of Dromore. In 1775, he was 
translated to Ossory, and in 1778 produced his first work, 
*'* An Harmony of the Gospels," which involved him id a 
controversy with Dr. Priestley respecting the duration oC 
our Lord's ministry. Dr. Priestley confining it to one year, 
while the bishop extended its duration to three years and. 
a half. In 1779 Dr. Newcome was translated to the*see of- 
Waterford; and in 1782 published <* Observations on our 
Lord's conduct as a divine Instructor, and on the excel- 
lence of his moral character.'' Thuf was followed, in 1785, 
by *' An attempt towards an improved version, a metrical 
arrangement, and an explanation of the Twelve Minor 
Prophets,*' 4to, and in 1788, by/^An attempt towards an 
improved version, a metrical arrangement, and an expla- 
nation of the prophet Ezekiel," 4to. He published also 
about the «ame time ^ A Review of the chief difficulties in 
the Gospel history respecting our Lord's Resurrection,'* 
4to, the purpose of which was to correct aome evrora in his 
^* Harmony." In 1792 he published^ Dublin one of bis 
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(iDMt VMfill <«M>Aiy '* ^11 hittoflical wtev of ik» Engtidi 
-SibHK^al trsMUtioDB ; Use ^eMpedieoogr of areTitiag by ao- 
titboritf'oarpwtent mmlation ; jHid the neoju of execntiiig 
^flodh a ivorkj'V ^o. tGoncaniiDg lihe latter fwnt of ihw 
iseheme tkeite are way TtiffereiiceB«af opMUoii, and mi tbe 
4airaed^iaelate>B taal no effect a nerw rixaoslatioBy fae Ji 
ibougtity Aioch in thit «iidl »hj8 fiumor {mUicatioiii, ao bave 
teea tno^gmmrA iaMb aHiiomreB on !lhe <old. Me Jived, 
•bevwver, lo wkinaa Br.Geddes^ abaffttveaJbtempttowarAB 
la oew ttMMlatiDn, ^aiidl tbe danger lof such a wafk faying 
9010 iaspaoper hands. For the bbtortoal part, tbe budiop 
is chiefly indebted to Lewis, but bis aaraagemeatss bettec^ 
iand 4iis tlist «tf teditiaaB aneae ioaaily to be coosdhed, and 
.4iece(bre maaa lasefal. fizoept a laery valuable iGharge, 
-aUs was tbe last of !Dr. Nearcooi^s pabliiaaiaos arbidi af^ 
^peaned in 4iis Isfa-tioM. in Jaaoaay 1796 be was tcaaalated 
to ibe ambbiahopfic 4)f. Armagh. BajdiadattbisbaMsein 
ifit. Stephen^ ^Green, Dublin, Jaa. ifli, 1600, fin the a^ 
jveaty-first jaaar of Us age; and anas knerred in the. near 
.ebapal of Trinity aoUega. Boon afiker hie deaAb was.pub^ 
liahed his ^ Atteaipt toarariis aeidsiag oar fiagliah Tmasia^ 
4ion of tbe Gnaek ^SenptBrea, or i&e Maw Covenant af 
JesQsiChrsit,'* iec. Tbe wiiser of 4iis life in the Cydo- 
i|Msdia says that this aroA ^ has beea rmads.'tbe basis of an 
^*iiaipro«ed Vemion of tbe Neiv TestanoHK, piibliabad by 
A'Soottty forths Praarotiofi of-GbristiBn KBaiiriadge,]&c.*' 
aaaah (to the mortiGoation, as 'saa 'have beapd, of soaietif 
itbe .^HPcbUrfbop's n^lattres;** nor wM .aar teadrei ia\l aa 
ayaipatbize /ariith them, wfaea ttuy.aaatald tiwrt tbia ^* lai^ 
iproaed /vevsioo*' ktbatarhiaMias been ao ably and jasftlgr 
aanaarad and exposed by abe jfaev. Edward Nares, in \m 
'^ lihsaiaiics mm 'the V«sioa df the l)Iaw Tfiaiaaaeiit tataly 
^edited by «he Umtamns,*' &€. I€i0, &to. Archbiahop 
Newooaia^s 'intarleaaed JbUe, in fanr ^oDhtaMs foKo, is .in 
ite libramy «t Lanibaib^palaoa. .He was, anqoealioRaUy, 
aa axceUeat aohalar, and^wetU^aalifiad for ibibiioal oriti- 
oisp ; but either bis zeal ifar a a0w .iaeBHQn,iar bis viewsof 
liberality, lad biai to give teo mnehearanrageaieatiio tha 
ataempta «f these mtb whan tae lieirer cavid ba¥eiCordialIy 
agvead, laad who aeem to eoaaider every deviatian fiBoni 
aakat tbe najori^ bold saered, 5as.an iaqiravemant. ^ 

NEWCOURTjRiGiiaRD}, author of that very valuil)le 
work the << Repertorium Londinense,*' deserves some notice, 

1 Ocat Maf . vol. UQBL— RMs't Cydopadis. 
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although we have betfn able to ceoover very few partU 
culars of hitD. We have, however, on his own attthorityv 
that he waa one of the proctors general of the court of 
arcfies, from Trinity term 1668. He probably was the 
''Richard Newcourt, gent." who assisted in publishing 
^An exact Delineation of London/' &c. in 1658, and if so^ 
was of Somerton, in the county of Somerset. He was for 
twenty^^seven years principal registrar of the diocese of 
Canterbury, and notary public, and geaemlly resided in 
Doctors' Commons, but died at Greenwich in February 
1716, considerably advanced in life, if thp preceding dates 
are correct. His '' Repertorium Ecclesiasticum Parochiale 
Londinense,** was published in 2 vols, fdl.; the first iii 1708^ 
end the second in 1710. It would be quite unnecessary te 
enlarge on the merits of this most useful work.^ 

NEWDIGATE (Sir Roger, Bart.)* of Arbury in War«. 
wickshire, an elegant scholar, and an eminent benefactor 
to Che university ^ Oxford, was born May SO,^ 1719. He 
was the seventh and youngest son of sir Ridiard Newdigale, 
bart by his second lady Elizabeth, daughter of sir Bioger 
Twisden, bart In bis siicteenth year be succeeded, in 
title and estate, his elder brother, sir Edward. Sir Roget 
was at that time a king's scholar at Westminster school, 
where by his own choice he continued three years, and 
then entered of University college, Oxford. Here he was 
created M. A. in May 1718, and afterwards set out on one 
«f those continental tours which his classical knowledge 
and fine Uste enabled him to turn to the best advantage^ 
by accumulating a vast collection of monumental antiquities^ 
and drawings of ancient mins, buildings, statues, &c. Of 
these last there are two ample folios in his library at Ar* 
bury, the produce of his indefatigable andaccutate pencil. 
fie also brought home some curious autiqiie aiari>les antf 
ireses of ezqoSsite workmanship (some of wkech are engraved 
in Piranesi, where his name occurs several times), casts 
from the most Rdlmired statues at Rome and Flpreooe, and 
copies of many celebrated paintiiigs, partienlarly a fine 
fme of the famous Transfiguration, by Bfsplttei whiek f 

adorns the oia^nificent saloon at Aibuiy. 

Shortly after his return in 1742, be was unanimoiisijr 
^ectad anight ef the shire for the comt^ mf Middleite | 
bsit in the next parliament lie vraa, on lord Combury^i 

i Nsbk'f 9of (L (to Giw*y4y*P^0iyh> Tfl^sfri4pb^.<*^r »•>'« JSofiropi. 
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Ang called up to the house of peers, elected in 1751 t# 
succeed him as representative for the university of Ox-* 
ford, an honour which few men knew better how to appre- 
ciate. In no place, and on no occasion, is the purity of 
election more sacredly guarded than in the choice of mem- 
bers to represent that university, where to make declara- 
tions, to canvass, to treat, or even to be seen within the 
limits of the university during a vacancy, would be, in any 
candidate, almost a forfeiture of favour. In the case of 
our worthy .baronet, he remained ignorant of being pro- 
posed and elected, until he received a letter from the vice- 
chancellor. Dr. Browne, master of University collegei by 
one of the esquire beadles. In the same independent man- 
ner he was re-eleAed in 1754, 1761, 1768, and 1774, du- 
ring which ' last year, he was in Italy. On the dissolution 
of parliament in 1780, being advanced in years, and de- 
sirous of repose, he solicited his dismission, retired from 
public life, and was succeeded by sir William Dolbeu. 
He died at his seat at Arbury, Nov. 25, 1806, in the 
eighty-seventh year of his age. 

He. married twice, first in 1743, ^Sophia, daughter of 
Edward Conyers, of Copt-hall, in Essex, esq. who died in 
1774; and secondly, in 1776, Hester, daughter of Edward 
Mundy, of Shipley, in Derbyshire, esq.; but having no 
issue by either, the title became extinct. 
' Although he retired from public life in 1780, his ample 
ami richly-stored library appears to have afforded him 
sufficient employment, and he preserved liis critical taste 
and acumen to almost the last period of his life. Among 
his employments, not many years before his death, was an 
examination of Whitaker*8 account of Hannibal's passage 
ever th^ Alps. He had himself twice crossed these stu- 
pendous monoudos, and was much dissatisfied with some, 
parts of the route which Whitaker bad assigned to Hanni- 
bal, particularly where, that author leads him from Lyons 
to Geneva (every step, as sir Roger said, out of his way) 
and therefore be drew up a succinct acoount of the march 
of the Carthaginian, .conducting him from Lyons up the 
river to Seissel, thence to Martigni, and so to the great St. 
Bernard, and to Aouste.(Auguste) of which in his own tour 
be had many drawings. Sucji had been his eairly ^pplica- 
4i(n, and such bis powers of memc^y, that the best classics 
seemed as familiar to him when he was past fourscore, as if 
just come from Oxford or Westminster. But these wtre 
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tfot tiis only studies. Re was well acquainted with' theo-* 
logy, particularly the writiirgs of our elder divines, and 
was himself a roan of a devout habit, and unremitting in 
religious duties. One of his latest works was the com- 
posing of a *^ Harmony of the Gospels," divided into short 
sections ; but he never considered these works as mt>re 
than the amusements of retired life, and they were conB^- 
quently seen only by his- friends, among whom were Drs; 
Winchester' and Townson, and the present worthy arch- 
deacon Churton, to whose pen- we owe the most valuable 
part of this sketch. - * { 

To the university of Oxford he was a steady friend and 
frequent benefactor. The admired cast of thie Florentine 
boar in Queen's college library, the Florentiue museum^ 
and other books in the library of University college, Pi- 
ranesi*s works in the Bodleian, and those exquisite spe^ 
cimens of ancient sculpture, the Candelabra in the Rad- 
clifFe library (which cost 1800£) were some of. his dona-> 
tions. In 1755 he was honoured by the countess dowageip 
of Pomfret (who was aunt to the first lady Newdigate) with 
a commission to intimate to the university her ladyship's 
intention of presenting them with what are now called the 
Arundelian marbles. In 1805 sir Roger made an offer to 
the university of the sum of 2000/. for the purpose* oF>re<^ 
moving them to the Radcliffe library, but some unexpected 
difficulties were started at that time, which- prevented the 
plan from being executed, akhough it is to be hoped, it is 
not finally abandoned; He gave also \0O0L to be vested 
in the public funds, in the name of the vice-chancellor-and 
the master of University college, for the time being, - in 
trust, part of it to go for an annual prize' for English verses 
on ancient sculpture, painting, and architecture, and the 
remainder to accumulate as a fund- towards the amend* 
ment of the lodgings of the master of University college. 
His charitable benefactions in the neighbourhood of bis 
estate were extensive, and have proved highly advanta^t 
geous, in ameliorating the state of the poor, and- furoisb<» 
ing them with education and the means of industry. Bui 
we must refer to our authority for these and other in- 
teresting particulars of this worthy baroneu' 

NEWLAND (P£T£R), a Dutch author, wiis the son of 
a carpenter at Dimmermeer, near Amsterdam, > and was 

> Life bf Mr. Archdcaeon Churton in Oent Uag. vdL LXXVll.— Bethun'i 
B«nMiet«9e» corrected bj Beatton't loUex to the Hoom of Coounont. 
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born tal7tf4. In his chiklbocd be eviilced esittraordlnarir 
Jiroofii of geniui, and at the age of ten years produced 
loiiie excellent pieces of poetry, and was, even then, able 
to' solve problems in roatbematics without baring had any 
instruction from a master. The Bauvian government ap« 
pointed him one of the commissioners of k>ogitude> and he 
was sQCcess^vely professor of mathematics and philosophy 
at Utrecht and Amsterdam. He died in 1794. He was , 
author of sereral works, among which may be mei^tioned 
the foUoadng : 1. Poems in the Dutch language ; 2. A 
tract on the means of enlightening a People ; 3. Oo the 

Caeial utility of the Mathematics; 4. Of the System of 
vonier ; and 5. A treatise on Navigation* To these ipay 
Ve added treatises on the form of the globe ; on the course 
ef comets, and the uncertainty of their return; and oa 
Ibe method of ascertaining the latitude at sea. ^ 
- NEWTON (JOHV), an taiineut English mathematician 
and dUvine, the grandson pf John Newton, of Axmouth, in 
Bevonshire, and ibe soo olr Humphrey Newton of Oundle> 
in Northamptonshire, was born at Oundle in 1622, and 
was entered a commoner of 8t« Edmund^s bail, Oxford, 
in 1637. He took the degree of B. A. in 1641 ; and ibe 
year following, was created master, in precedence to se* 
veral gentlemen that belonged to the king and court, then 
Mndiog in the university, cm account of bis distinguished 
toJeats in. th(s higher branches of scienca His geuius 
being toelioed to astconomy and the mathematics^ be made 
geeas pHrificiency in these sciences, which he found of ser« 
ifioe dnriog the timds or the usurpation* when he con^ 
tinged sle&st to his legal sovereign. After the restora^ 
tioB he was cseated D.Ik at Oxford^ Sept. 1661, was 
madia ene of the hinges ohaplaina, and rector of Ross, in 
Herefordshire, in the place of Mr. John Toombes, ejected 
fcr non-conformity* He held this living till bis death, 
which happened at Ross, Deo. 05, 1678. Mr. Wood gives 
kin the character of ^ eapricions and bumoursome per** 
son ; bat whatever may be in this, his writings are sufficieut 
mondmenta of his genius and skill in the mathematics* 
These are, 1. ** Astvonomia Britannica, &o. in three parts,'* 
1656, 4 to. 2. <* Help^ to Calculatsoii ; with tables of decli- 
nation, ascension, kcJ* 1657, 4to. S. ^^Trigonometria Bri- 
tannica, in two books," 1658, folio ; one ton^poscd by our 

> Dfcu Hkt^Kcci^t Cr«lorediai 
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Mtkoi^ aadi tbn otbelr imndUted fronwtb^. Unbin of Heaiy 
Gelbhraad %..<* Ghiliadiss ceAi<Mi.Logaf it^oMiruw/* ^riii^ 
«d with, §. ** Gwoietrical Trigmoipeury," l^iS9» «. *< MU^ 
tlMimtioa^ £leai0iit% tbroe nyrt V^ V64Q, 4to» 7 . <* A^ imN 
peCual Diary,, or Almanao, l^M. 8« *< £l«MiiipaDa «^ 
Uieua&QftheCup6iitM'»IiuW le^l^ 9» ^« Epb9ni«i!id«li 
flikewi^i^ the Inteceai acvd Bai« q$ Money an wk fM 0M(«*' 
ktu 1667. 10. Gbiliadfi^ ceQivm Lcf^lbmoriMm «t tn^ 
biiift partiuiD proponbnaliuai," V6e7. iU << The KuW <^ 
Iiuar^ftt, ar tka oaia o£ Oecimai f n^Hoii% 4bc. purt^ IL** 
1669, am. la. " SaboolrPMiia^ for ywng; CbiklfW^? 
&a. 16«fti avo. 13. <' Afl-t ofi praaiical GaugHig," &q. 1^69^^ 
14v << lutNiAaotioB to tbA ari'ttf RbatomcV' La7>. liSi '« Th«i 
art of NaMiral AoiAbmeiic, in wbola numbAis^ md fiR4Q|ion# 
wlgar and deoional,*' 167 1, 9vo. i6. *< Tha EfBgUab Aq9^ 
denjr," 1677,. 8fOu 17. ^ GasQOgrapb^'' 14. *' lairodm^i^ 
tiofi to A•lRlBomj^'* 1 9l *< iniibdooiim ta (aaograpbjbr 

1676s 6vo»' 

NiEWTON (dQfii»)i, aa Eagiiab oUrgfmMXk aihoie #i^ 
traofdiaary btiaary bas laag; iMaa boforo' tt|e [iMMi^ Pm 
bora ia Laadoti^ Ja^ M, ilOSk Hi« foibof WW mM^ 
yaara maafeer of a»ahifi in tbo Modilormaaaa Mi(kPW ^ M^* 
17M went oot aa gavaroor ol YoHs Fofi» iq ftudforfs ioji^, 
wbera be diadin 17&a Hs» »ioibe«v vibodi^d wbfO bfft 
was oal J 'a aw iao yeaca oki» h^ givoa hil» auab< n^giflvav 
iaalniciaaa- aa: aa ii o d hia capackjs «Uib w.i# iip|.Md^gofi4« 
By acbool edacaiion. he profiled IhUo. Ha appe#i9 iad o fid 
to ham been aa a acbm4 at Siratford^ in BaaoK» nbou^ xmo, 
yean, and. aonaa rod sooie kaa^rlodtpi ot tba' Wip>. boi bia* 
master's method being too preoipiial^*. be mPffk^n aV b0t 
bad leaaaad At the age of elevan he w.iMiJ6J^«t4^a9%by 
his fjaibar, and befona 1748 liad aiada sopre^wl FO]j;«§e8|. a^ 
ooasiderable ioaervais, vduab weaa dMcAy IV^ip^ il^ MiO 
countay, excepting a few mootba in hia fift^ei^tj^^ y#ar^ 
when ha waa plaead with a verjr ad^antageoaii piMfie^ a^ 
Alicant, wheoe, aa he sagis^ ^' be wgbt.bi^vodoo^ veUj i£ 
he had h^baived waU/' for abwi lm> yeaas aamojibJugTi^Hfl 
rdigioas refianaaationt appeared in- biii^ but ^i^dlb *' i<^' 
was a poa« iwligion, and wly t0nded to mako bw gjioony» 
atiipM, uDsooial, and uaalesa;!* and.&om. tbia be iimi ^na^ 
duced inta the cantnury ealnsme^ bjr yienisiiig. some. «| ibo: 
laritinga of Sbafitaflkory, which he fwod ip ^p^^^^^Mt^ 
Middkbiuf t^ ia Holland*. 
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In 1742, when his fiitber proposed to leave off going to 
sea, be endeavoured, to provide his son with a situation, 
and an eligible one occurred of bis going to Jamaica ; but 
happening to meet with the ladj who became afterwards his 
wife, he abhorred the thought of living from her at such a 
distance as Jamaica, and that perhaps for four or five years, 
and therefore absented himself on a visit to Kent, until the 
ship sailed without him. His father, though highly dis- 
l^leased, becadae reconciled, and in a little time Mr. New-< 
ton sailed with a friend of his father's to Venice. In this 
voyage, being a common sailor, and exposed to the com- 
pany of some profligate comrades, he began to relax from 
ihe r^gulirity which he had preserved in a certain degree, 
for more than two years; and in this and his subsequent 
voyages, represents himself bs extremely thoughtless, vi- 
eious, and abandoned. The consequences of this conduct 
led. to those adventures which he has so interestingly de* 
tailed in his life, published in 1764, and to which we must 
refer as to a work that does not admit of a satisfactory 
abridgment. If his vices were great, his sufferings seem 
ilIso' to have amounted to the extremes of misery and dts-^ 
grace ;^bot at length, about 1747, he was rescued by his 
fother from this sute of wretchedness, and in 1748, ap- 
pears to iiave been for the first time awakened to a proper 
sense of his past life, which gradually improved into a 
real reformation. After this he was employed in ships 
concerhed in the African slave-trade, and acquired 1(hat 
knowledge which many years afterwards enable^ him to 
contribute, by his evidence before parliament, to <he abo^ 
lition of that detestable traflic. 

It IS remarkable, that in all his miseries and wretched^* 
liess, and even when most profligate and apparently 
thoughtless in his conduct on board of ship, he preserved 
an anxiety to learn, and at bis leisure hours, acquired a 
considerable knowledge of the mathematics. In his later 
voyages, he endeavoured to revive hts acquaintance witii 
the Latin language, {low scanty his ineans were, appears 
froni his own account. << He bad seen an imitation of one 
of Horace*s odes in a magazine, and wished to be able to 
read that poet, but had no other help than an old English 
translation, with Castalio's Latin Bible. He had the DeU 
phin edition of florace, and by comparing the odes with 
the interpretation, and tracing such words as be under-, 
stood from plac^ to plfu:e by the %tkdex^ together with wh^t 
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i^istance be could get from the Latin Bible, be thus, by 
dint of hard industry, njade some progress. He not only 
understood the sense of many odes, and some of the 
epistles, but *^ I began/' he says, << to relish the beauties 
of the composition ; acquired a spice of what Mr. Law calls 
classical' enthusiasm ; and, indeed, by this means, I bad 
Horace more ad unguemj than some who are mastM's of 
the Latin tongue. For my helps were so few, that I ge- 
nerally bad the passage fixed in my memory before I could 
fully understand its meaning." In a future voyage, which 
be commenced from Liverpool in August 1750, as com- 
mander, hemade still greater progress in Latin ; providing 
himself with a dictionary, and adding to Horace, Juvenal, 
Livy, CflBsar, &c. His conduct in all respects was now 
become regular. He allotted about eight hours for sleep 
and meals, eight hours for exercise and devotion, and eight 
hours to his books. In a Guinea trader, such a life per- 
haps has no parallel. 

At length a variety of circumstances concui'red to wean 
him from the sea, and after having been for some time 
placed in a situation as tidewaiter at Liverpool, he applied 
with great diligence to his studies, and acquired a com* 
petent knowledge of the sacred languages, with a view to 
take orders in the church. In 1758 he bad received a title 
to a curacy, but on application to the archbishop of York, 
Dr. Gilbert, was refused ordination, as it appeared that he 
bad been guilty of some irregularities, such as preaching 
in dissentiAg meetings, or other places, without ordination 
of any kind. Jn April 1764, however, by dint of strong 
recommend^pon, and a professed attachment, which he 
^ever most carefully preserved, to the doctrines and dis- 
cipline of the church, lie was ordained by Dr. Green, 
bishop oC Lincoln, to the curacy of OIney, and admitted 
into priest^s orders in June 1765^ The living of OIney was 
at this time held by the celebrated angler, Moses Brown 
(see his article), a man who maintained the same evangelical 
fentiments as Mr. Newton, but had been under pecuniary 
difficulties, and wras g^lad to accept the chaplaincy of Mor- 
den college, Blackbeath, leaving the charge of his flock at 
Oluey to Mr. Newton, who remained here for sixteen 
years. 

At OIney Mr. Newton became acquainted with two gen- 
tlemen whose friendship gave an important interest to his. 
future life, the benevolent John Thornton, esq. and Wik- 
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Ibritt C»irp«r, the celel>rai»A poet The fenneri Qoacdr* 

ibg a hlgk idea of the integrity aod luerulnest of Mt< 

Newton in ihii pariih, determioed to allow bin a certain 

iem {Tool, a year) «mth which he wished bim to keep open 

koese fer secb at were worthy of enlertaiAaieiit, aad- to 

Mp the poor and needy. Mr. Newton reckoned that be 

iked received ef Mr. Thointon upwards of 3000/. in this 

way daring bis residetiee at Olney, a sua» wbieb, bowevet 

rreet, will not surpriae tboae who knew tbe extent of Mff. 

Tbemtoa's liberality. His tmicnacy with Cowper foiiaMi j 

ott^ ef ibe most ititsvesting periods ef that poet^s life. Tsi 

Hbftt is said in oar account of Cowper (vek X. p. 405, 1^.) 

we toLV^ on>y to regret in tbie place that niiicb inConnaiwni 

has been kM to the public by the snppression of Mr. Neer« 

•en*s tiettera lo his afliktad friend. These letters asost 

bave been in Cowper's possession; but wba^ became of 

tfaem eftev bis death has never been explained. Had tbejn 

appeared, they probably would have established beyond all 

pN»wer of cofitlradictieo, that no part of Cowper's deplorable 

Melancboiy was attributable to his connection with Mn 

KewtCHFr, or with men of bia principles Mr. Newton wee 

himself a ajan of remarkable cheerfulness of disposition, 

and bad a particular talent in adminasteriog consolation to 

Ibeae- wliose noeaaiiiess arose from Mligioos aflbctions^ noe 

was be easily mistaken ie- separating real concern fram af« 

fcttatio ry. It appears tbat Mr. Ij^ewioti was once ia pes* 

oHsioti of • life of Cowper, written by himself, at tJhe 

eoiwvest period of his life ; some facts from this liave been 

eommvnicaved to the puUie by has biographeii, bet anone 

ffHnaffvs> wkvcfe we have been told would have thrown ad- 

dhfrenol light on Mr. Cowper's remarhable history. 

hi 1^779 Mr. New«on was removed firom Oiney la be 
i«etor of «be unitosd parishes of St. Mary Wdohioth snd 
St. lifci^ Wbotcbureh Hswv Lombasd-street, on the pre- 
sentarion ef bisstcedv Mend Mr. Thornton, and continued 
bis labours in this place during lifew Few men bad aaoce 
tbe ait ef a«trac«ing friendahip; and his ceeg r ega t ioa ^ ^ 
wbJcb toareased every day, became attached to biaa in a 
degree wbtcb time has m>t yet abated .One trait in biS' 
obarader added much te bis usefujoesa ^ bis benevoleysce 
was most extensive ; bis house was open to the afflicted ef 
every desoriptien ; gnftieode apptals to bt^vitf been his pie- 
deminant virtue; 1^ never for at moment foi|(ot tba- 
wtetcbed stiee fima wWoh Pmeideuoe bad raised biiUfr md' 
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.Ibis thanlifiilBCii oontimiAlly opcraud in eAdeATooEi 
%Q relieve the wants of otbttrs. He never knew bow m 
refuse applicatkHMi fvom the distressed, and bia sjf«ipatby 
often drew siicb aenrer Ikiaa thap a maA more stadious of 
dofliestie quiet would have wisbed* Hovre^r libeval in 
affording an ^asylum to poor persona of whooi be bad.a good 
Opinion, he was> tike Or. Johnson, often ihe ouly person 
in bis bouse who exhibited a conteoted mind, and a thank-* 
ful heart. Among hia other services oi na smaU iaiporu 
anee, was bis kind pauonageioC young men intendad foe 
the church. Some of these he had beqaeolly abont biai^ 
and assisted them eitlier fcom hia own scaoty means, or bji 
tecommendiog thiefn to his opulent friendsii with whom 
Mr. Newton's recomnmidatieus were decisive. It mmfi 
Oow be mentioned, that the world owes the cbai^cter and 
services of the late Dr. Claudius Buchaoan to Mr. Newton^ 
as will appear aaore particularly when tii^ life of thai geQ<« 
tleolan sbaU be esbibiied to the world. Ttie early pert of 
it was almost as uopfomising as thftt of Hr, Newton himself 

Mr. Newton died Dec. Si, 1907, and wga buried in ibe 
rectoff^s vaiiU of his chuscbb His faeuUies experieiiced 
some decay during the last two or three years, btii bio 
eonvevsation at Umes exhibited his usual powers, and that 
original turn of thinkiag and expression which, io bio 
former days, rendored hia eompaoy e(|ually pleasant and 
edifyiog. In I750 he married Mary, the daughter of Mr* 
George Catlet, of Chathaos in Kent, who died in { 700^ 
bat had no issue by bes. Hia prifteipal werhs, of whk:fa a. 
"eomplete edition was publi^ed soon aftes bis death, con*' 
stst of sermons, preaehed and puhUshed at viwioos timea ; 
the narrative of his K£s, published in 1764 ; *' Review of 
Ecclesiastical History,** on the pla» wbiob Mr. Miloer «fr 
lerwards pursued ; ^* Hywms^*' some of wbidi are by Cow- 
per ; ^' Cardipbonia ;*' and th0 *< Messieb,'* a series oC 
aermona on the words of the celebrated Oiatovio, Hjo 
^ Life'' was written by the late rev. Richard Cecil, and ia 
pnbliabod in 1 Omo— 'To tbb we owe the aboi^e skotck ' 

NEWTOK (SIR lUMiU the molt splendid genius tbai 
ftas yet odemed human nature, ami by universal eonaett 

t laced at the head of mothemaiics and of science^ waa 
nm on Christniaa-day» O. Sk 16id, at Woolathorpe» in tbtt 
pmiibiof Cfllaiesworti^ in the eonnigr of Lincoln* When 

t Wrn«^f4 
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born he wis so little, thkt his mother *lised to say be might 

have been pat into a quart mug, and so unlikely to livei that 

tvro women who were sent to lady Pakenham's, at North 

Witham, for something for him, did not expect to 6nd 

him aiire at their return. He was horn near three months 

after the death of his father, who was descended from the 

eldest branch of the family of sir John Newton, hart and 

was lord of the manor of Woolsthorpe. The family came 

originally from Newton, in the county of Lancaster, from 

which, probably, they took their name. His mother was 

Hannah Ayscough, of an ancient and honourable family in 

the county of Lincoln. She was married a second time to 

the rev. Barnabas Smith, rector of North Witham, a rich old 

bachelor, and had by him a son and two daughters. Pre* 

Tiously, however, to her marriage, she settled some land 

upon Isaac. He went to two little day-schools at Skilling- 

ton and Stoke till he was twelve years old, when he waa 

sent to the great school at Grantham, under Mr. Stokes, 

who had the character of being a very good schoolmaster* 

While at Grantham he boarded in the house of Mr. Clark» 

an apothecary, whose brother was at that time usher of 

the school. 

Here he soon gave proofs of a surprizing genius, and 
astonished bis acquaintances by his mechanical contrivances. 
Instead of playing among other boys, he always busied 
himself in making curiosities, and models of wood of dif- 
ferent kinds. For this purpose he got little saws, hatchets, 
* * hammers, and all sorts of tools, which he knew how to use 
with great dexterity. He even went so far as to make a 
wooden clock. A new windmill was set up about this time 
near Grantham in the way to Gunnerby. Young Newton*s 
imitating genius was excited, and by frequently prying into 
the fabric of it, as they were maxing it, he contrived tO' 
make a very perfect model, which was considered at least 
equal to the workmtfVlship of the original.- This sometimes 
he set upon the house-top where he lodged, and clothing 
it with sails, the wind readily turned it He ' pat a mouse; 
into this machine, which he called his miller^ and he con- 
trived matters so that the mouse would turn round the mill 
whenever he thought proper. He used to joke too about 
the miller eating the corn that was put into the mili.« 
Another of his contrivances^ was a water^clpck,. which he 
made out of a box that he begged from the brother of his 
landlord's wife. It was about four feet in height, and 
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of a proportional breadth. There was a dial-plate at top 
'with figures for the hours. The index was turned by a 
piece of wood which either fell or rose by water dropping. 
This stood in the room where he lay, and he took care 
every morning to supply it with its proper quantity of 
water. 

These fancies sometimes engrossed so much of his 
thoughts that, he was apt to neglect bis book, and duH 
boys were now and then put over him in his form. But 
this made him redouble his pains to overtake them, and 
such was hfs capacity that he could soon do it, and out- 
strip them when he pleased : and this was taken notice of 
by his mstster. He used himself to relate thstt he was very 
■egligent at school, and very low in it till the boy above 
him gave him a kick which put him to great pain. Not 
content with having threshed his adversary, Isaac could 
not rest till he had got before him in (be school, and from 
that time he continued rising until he was head*boy. Still, 
no disappointments of the above kind could induce him to 
Jay aside his mechanical inventions ; but during holidays, 
and every moment allotted to play^ he employed himself 
in knocking and hammering in his lodging-room, pursuing 
the strong bent of his inclination, not only in things serious, 
but in ludicrous contrivances, calculated to please his 
schoolfellows as well as himself; as, for example, paper 
kites, which he first introduced at Grantham, and of which 
he took pains to find out their proper proportion and 
•figures, and the proper place for fixing the string to them. 
He made lanterns of paper crimpled, which' he used to go 
to school by in wiater mornings with a candle, and he tied 
them to the tails of his kites in a dark night, which at first 
/rigbtened the country people exceedingly, who took his 
candles for comets. He was no les^ diligent in observing 
the motion of the sun, especially in the yard of the house 
where he lived, againstthe wall and. roof, wherein he drove 
pegs, to mark the hours and half hours made by the shade. 
These, by some years' observation, he made so exact that 
any body knew what o'clock it was by Isaac's dial, as they 
nslially called it. 

His. turn for drawing, which he acquired without any 
assistance, was equally remarkable with his mechanical 
inventions. He filled bis whole room with pictures of his 
own making, copied partly from prints, and partly from 
tbeJife. Atoong oth^ti were portraits of several of tbe 
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kiagt, %f T>r. Donne, and of Mr. StoioBs, fajs scfaooloiatter. 
He infonned Mr. Condukt, his nephew, that he liftd also « 
lacMitf in nnking^ venes. This is the moie renvkable, a(S 
be had been heard to express a coatempt for poeirjr. 
Heoce it is prab^ble, that the fotlowiag lioes^ which he 
wrote under the portrait of Charles I. were of his own 
eomposition* 'Hiey were given bjr Dr. Stnkdy, fnun Mrs. 
Vinoenty who repeaited them fren memory : 

*< A seeret art my soul Kqoiies to try» 
If ptvfen can gif e me what the wars deny. 
Tkiee t:mwa6 distinguished here in order de 
Premnt their objects Xo my knowing view. 
Earth's crown, thus at my feet, I can disdainj 
Which heavy is, and, at the best, but vain. 
But now a crown of thorns I gladly greet: 
Sharp is the crown, but not so shaip as sweet. 
The ofown of ^ry that I yendersee. 
Is Ml of fali», and of itamity/' 

If Newton wrote, these lines, it must be lemembeied ibat 
they were written when he was <mly a boy at school. 

Mn. Vincent was neice to the wife of sir Isaae*8 land^- 
lord at Grantham, and lived with Wm in the same bouse. 
According te her account, tie very seldom jeined with hia 
acheol-fellowB in their boyish amnsements, b«t cboae ra- 
ther te be at home, even among the girls, and would fre* 
qoenlly nmke Utile tables, cupboards, and ether u^iisil% 
fer ber and 4ier play-feilows to set Ibcir babies and trinketk 
in. <8he mentioned likewise a cart, whith be made with 
lour wbeels, in which he would sit, and by turning a wind*- 
lass about, make it carry faim round ijie bouse wh^vicr be 
pleased. He is said to have contraoted an attachment to 
Mis. Vincent, wbose tnaiden name iMts £tevey, and would 
4iaTe married ber, but being bimaetf afeliow of a colicge^ 
with hardly any ether incofne, and she having little ^ ae 
lertmie ef her own, he jndged it imfirudent to enter inta 
any matrimonial ecennec^ion. But he continoed to Tiak 
jier as long as he lived, after hel marriage, andiepeaiedly 
eupplted her with money when abe wanted it. 

Attring all Ais time the mother of sir Isaac lived at 
North Witham, with her second husband ; biH, apoo bia 
death, ahe returned to Waolstborpe, and in oixlef to aave 
eitpencea -as much as she eoiikl, ahe tecailed ber aa« firooi 
aebool, in order to make him serviceable at Wooleiberpey 
in managing the Arm and country busineaa. Jieie be ws0 
ea»ployed in superintendipg tbe ^hf^ pMiag, and fa«C» 
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'vast ; and be was firaqoeiitly isent oo SUfATii^f$ t» QtM^ 
ttmok marfLety mth oorn vdcI other coomodkWs #o -seU> ao4 
to -carry home what necesaaries were fXTpper to be bMghit 
at a market town far a faxmly; but, on accKmot of hm 
youth, hb motfaer used to aend a trasty aid serfitat abng 
with him, to .pat him ki the way of hoaiiiaas. lIuairiMa 
-was ait the iSaiaeen^s head, ia West^^ate, wbeiv; aa soon aa 
abey had pat up tbair horaea, laaac gjemerally left ijbe laaa 
to aaanage the marketini^ and, nettriiig to Mr. •CUunk^f 
^rpet, where he ased U» lodge, eotaitaiiiM btmielf "v«Mi a 
fiarcel <if old books till k was tinaa to go hooie egaan ( 4ir 
oise be would stop by the avay, hetweea home and Qrmit* 
liam, and lie uncler a hedge studying^ cAl icbe asan weattAo 
town and did the basiness, and called upon ham ia hia mt^ 
back. When at borne, if his m^iher ordeoed him inloitba 
fieids to look after dbe sheep, the corn, or apoa any a rt w a r 
^ruaal ^employment, k went icm very heavaiy under his aaa^ 
aMgemem. (His chief ^delight was to ait oader a tree twith 
a hook in his hands, or to hosey himaclf ,wkh hia (kiaife ia 
cutting wood for models of aomewbait or othar that afera^ 
his fancy, or he would get to aatream and aoake miUiwhaela* 
This coedact of her sou induced his mother to send hint 
to Grantham school again for nine months ; and (tbea ta 
Trinity college, Cambridge, where he was admitted iuaa 
^ 1660, and where he vras soon noticed by Dr. isaaa 
Barrow, who perceived his talents, and contracted a.great 
frieodship for him. The progress of \k\% atudiea here was 
pf no common kind. He always informed himself hefbrie« 
hand of the hooks which his tutor intefidad to «ead, and 
whm he came to the lectures be fouad he know aaoiaof 
them than his tutor himself. The fifat hooks wfaioh he 
aead lor that purpose were Saanderson^s Logic, acd Kqa- 
ler's Optics. A desine to know whether there waa aajr 
thing in judicial astrology, first put him upon atudying 
mathematics. He disoovered the emptiness of that atudy 
aa soon aa he erected a figure ; for which purpose he mSidbe 
use of two or three problems in Euclid, which he turned 
to by means of an index. He did not then read the restj 
looking upon it as a book containing only plain and obviooa 
things. This neglect of the ancient mathenraticians, we 
are told by Dr. Pemberton, he afterwards regretted. The 
modern books which he read gave his mind, ts he con* 
ceived, t wrong bits, vitiated his taste, and prevented hirn 
ffiana attakung that deganoe of demonatiatioD which ha 
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Kdmired in the ancients. The first mathematical book tbaC 
he read was Des Cartes's Geometry, and he made him'self 
master of it by dint of genius and application, without 
foing through the usual steps, or having the assistance of 
any person. His next book was the *' Arithmetic of In- 
finites/' by Dr. Wallis. On these books he wrote com- 
ments as he read them, and reaped a rich harvest of dis« 
coveries, or more properly, indeed, made almost all his 
mathematical discoveries as be proceeded in their perusal. 

In 1664 he bought a prism, as appears by some of his 
own accounts of expences at Cambridge, to try some ex* 
periments upon Oes Cartes*s doctrine of colours, and soon, 
satisfied himself that that philosopher's hypothesis wai 
destitute of foundation ; and the further prosecution of the 
subject satisfied him respecting the real nature of light and 
colours. He soon after drew up an account of his doctrine, 
which was published in the Philosophical Transactions, and. 
unfortunately gave origin to a controversy between him 
and some foreign opticians, which produced an unhappy 
effect on his mind, and prevented him from publishing bis 
mathematical discoveries, as he had originally intended. 
He communicated them, however, to Dr. Barrow, who sent 
an account of them to Collins and Oldenburg, and by that 
means they came to be known to the members of the royal 
society. He laid, the foundation of all bis discoveries be- 
fore he was twenty-four years of age^ 

In contemplating his- genius, it becomes a doubt which 
of these endowments had the greatest share, sagacity, 
penetration, strength, or diligence ; and, after all, the mark 
that seems most to distinguish it is, that he himself made 
the justest estimation of it, declaring, that, if he had done 
the world any service^ it was due to nothing but industry 
and patient thought ; that he kept the subject under con- 
sideration constantly before him, and waited till the first 
dawning opened gradually, by little and little, into a full 
and clear light*. And hence no doubt arose that unusual 



* It it §M that when he had any 
mathematical problems or lolotiooi in 
liii miod, he would never qnit the tab- 
ject on any acoonnt. And hit eerrant 
hat taid, when he hat been getting up 
i n a morning, he hat tometimes begun 
to drett, and with one leg in hit 
breechet, tat dovn again on the bed. 
where he hat remained for hourt be- 
ters ho hat got hit clothes on : and 



that dinner hat been often three hours 
ready for him before he conid be 
bronght lo table. Upon Ulit head oe« 
▼era! little aoeedotet are related | 
among which it the following : doctor 
Stokely coming in acddentany one 
day, when Nevton't dinner, wat left 
for him npon the table, covered npb 
at n^nal, to keep it warm till he eonU 
find it conTenieat to ooflM t» tshlil 
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kind of horror which he had for all disputes ; a steady 
uiibtokert attention, free from those frequent recoilings 
inseparably incident to others, was his peculiar felicity ; 
he knew it, and he knew the value of it. No wonder then 
that controversy was looked on as his bane, when some 
objections, hastily made to bis discoveries concerning light 
and colours, induced him to lay aside the design he bad of 
publishing his optic lectures; we find him reflecting on 
that dispute, into which he was unavoidably drawn thereby, 
in these terms : *' I blamed my own imprudence for part- 
ing with so real a blessing as my quiet to run after a sha- 
dow." It is true, this shadow, as Fontenelle observes, did 
not escape him afterwards, nor did it cost him t\\2X quiqt 
which he so much valued, but proved as much a real hap- 
piness to him as his* quiet itself; yet this was a happiness 
of his own making ; he took a resolution, from these dis- 
putes, not to publish any more about that theory, till he 
had put it above the reach of controversy, by the exactest 
experiments, arid the strictest demonstrations ; and, . ac- 
cordingly, it has never been called in queation since. 

In 1665, when he retired to bis own estate on account 
of the plague, the idea of his system of gravitation first 
occurred to him in consequence of seeing an apple fall 
from a tree. This remarkable apple-tree is still remaining, 
and is usually shown to strangers, as a curiosity. At that 
time, not being in possession of any accurate measure of 
the earth's sur&ce, he estimated the force of gravity erro- 
neously, and found, in consequence, that it was not ca- 
pable alone of retaining the moon in her orbit* Thb in- 

the doelor lifting the cover, foand uii« tioa to fiod that Diamond haTiog over* 

der it a chicken, which he preienily aet a lighted candle among lome pa. 

ate, putting the honei in the dith, and pen, tlie nearly finiihcd labour of 

replacing the cover. Some time after^ many yean was in (lamef , and almost 

Mewton came into the room, and after coninmed to axhes. Thii lo»f, ai ilr 

the ntual compliments sat down to Isaac was then very far advanced in 

his dinner; hot, on taking up the oo- yeersp was irretrievable; yet, without 

ver, and seeing only the bones of the once striking the d0g, he only rt^boked 

ft>»t left, he observed, with some little him with this exclamation, *• Oh Dia- 

enrprise, *' I thooght I had not dined« mond I Diamond ! thon little knoweit 

but I now And that I have."— Of the the mischier thou hast done 1" He was 

mildness of his temper, the following indeed of so meek and gentle a dispo- 

imtance has been given. Sir* Isaac silioo, and so great a lover of peace, 

had a fim>nrite little dogt which he that he would rather have chosen to 

called Diamoiid. Being one day called remain in obscurity, than to have ihe 

out of his study into the nemt room, C^alm of life ruffled by those storms 

Diamond was left behind. When sir and disputes, which genius and leam- 

IsMo returned, having been absent hut ing always draw upon those that are 

n few minntea, he had the mortilka* the most eminent for them. 

Vou XXIII. K 
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duced him to dismiss his hypothesis at that time as errd* 
neous. But afterwards, when Picard bad measured a de- 
gree of the earth's surface with tolerable accuracy, he 
was enabled to make a more precise estimate, and found 
that the force of gravity exactly accounted for the moon's 
motion in her orbit. He applied bis doctrine to the planets 
and the whole solar system, and found it to account, in a 
satisfactory manner, for the whole phsnomena of the mo-^ 
tions of these bodies. 

In 1664 he took his bachelor's degree, and in 1667 he 
was elected fellow of Trinity college. The following year 
he took his master's degree, and in 16j69 Dr. Barrow re- 
signed his mathematical professorship to him. In 1671 
he was elected fellow of the royal society* It has been 
asserted that at this time be was so poor that he was 
obliged to apply to the society for a dispensation from the 
usual contribution of a shilling a week, which all the fel- 
lows of the society regularly paid. But this, in the opinion 
of his excellent biographer, whom we principally follow, 
seems doubtful. His estates, for he had two, were worth 
about 80/. a year, which, added to his fellowship and pro- 
fessorship, must have been sufficient for such a trifling 
expence. He had indeed his mother and her family to 
support, but when we consider the expence of living at 
this time, Mr. Newton, with about 20o2. a year, bis pro«- 
bable income, could not be reckoned a poor man. In 
1675 he had t dispensation from king Charles II. to retain 
his fellowship without taking orders. In 1687 he was 
chosen one of the delegates to represent the university of 
Cambridge, before the high commission court, to answer 
for their refusing to admit father Francis master of arts 
upon king James's mandamus, without his taking the oaths 
prescribed by the statutes; and was greatly instrumental in 
persuading his colleagues to persist in the maintenance of 
their rights and privileges. So strenuous indeed was the 
defence which he made, that James, infatuated as he was 
at this time, thought proper to drop his pretensions. In 
1688 he was chosen by the university of Cambridge, mem- 
ber of the convention parliament, and was again chosen in 
1701. In 1696, the earl of Halifax, at that time Mr. Mon- 
tague, and chancellor of the exchequer, who was a great 
patron of the learned, wrote to him that he had prevailed 
on the king to make him warden of the mint, a place worth 
five or six hundred pounds a year, and which Mr. Mon- 
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tague stated would not require more attendance than ha 
could spare. In this office he did signal service in the 
great re^coinage which took place soon after, and is said 
to have saved the nation 80,000/i In 1 699 he was made 
piaster and worker of the mint, in which sitiialioi[i he con^^ 
' tinued until his death, and behaved himself with an uni« 
versal character of integrity and disinterestedness. He 
had frequent opportunities of employing bis skill in mathe<^ 
matics and chemistry^ particularly in his '^ Table of Assays 
of Foreign Coins,*' which is printed at the end of Dr. Ar« 
buthnot's book of coins. 

In 1701 he made Mr. Wbiston bis deputy professor of 
mathematics at Cambridge, and gave him all the salary 
from that time, though be did not absolutely resign the 
professorship till 1703, in which year he was chosen pre- 
sident of the royal society, and continued to fill that ho-» 
nourable situation till the time of his death. . On April 
16, 1705, he was knighted by queen Anne, at Trinity 
college lodge, Cambridge, 

While at the university, he spent the greatest part of 
his time in his closet, and when he was tired with the 
severer studies of philosophy, his relief and ampsement 
was going to some other study, as history, cbrouology^ 
divinity, chemistry ; all which he examined with the great- 
est attention, as appears by the many papers which he 
left behind him on those subjects. After his coming to 
London *, all the time he could spare from his business^ 
and from the civilities of life, in which be was scrupulously 
exact and complaisant, was employed in the same way ; 
and he was hardly ever alone without a pen in his hand^ 
and a book before him : and in all the studies which he 
undertook, he had a perseverance and patience equal tp 
his sagacity and invention. His niece, afterwards married 
to Mr. Conduitt, who succeeded him as master of the mint^ 
lived with him about twenty years during his residence ii^ 
London. He always lived in a very bandsomp, generous 
manner, though without ostentation or vanity ; always hos- 
pitable, and, upon proper occasions, he gave splendid 
entertainments. He was generous and charitable without 
bounds; and he used to say that they who gave away 

* Hit LonJon residence wti cliiefly tmall obierVAtory. ThU was after- 

at a houNe at the corner of Long's wards oceopled for numy years by die 

oourt, in St Mania's sueet, Leicester- laia ▼entrablf Dr. Barney., 
fields, on the roof of which ho built a 
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nothing till tbey died, never gave. Thisi perhaps, W8» 
one ' reason why he never made 'a will/ Sciarcely any 
man of his circumstances ever gave away so much during 
his own life«time| in alms, in encouraging ingenuity and 
learning, and to his relations ; nor, .upon all occasions, 
showed a greater contempt of bis own money, or a more 
scrupulous frugality of that which belonged to the public^ 
or to any society he was entrusted for. He refused pen- 
sions and additional employments that were offered him ; 
he was highly honoured and respected in all reigns, and 
under all administrations, even by those whom he opposed ; 
for in every situation he shewed an inflexible attachment 
to the caiise of liberty, and -to the constitution of Great 
Britain. George II. and queen Caroline shewed him par- 
ticular marks of their favour and esteem, and often con- 
versed with him for hours together. The queen in parti- 
culitr, used to take delight in his company, and was accus^ 
tomed to congratulate herself that she lived in the same 
country, and at the same time, with so illustrious a person^- 
Yet, notwithstanding the extraordinary honours that were 
paid him, he had so humble an opinion of himself,' that 
he had no relish for the applause which he received. In 
Spence's *< Anecdotes" we are told, that when Ramsay 
was one day complimenting him on his discoveries in phi- 
losophy, he answered, ''Alas ! I am only Kke a child pick- 
ing up pebbles on the shore of the gre^t ocean of truth.^' 
He was so little vain and desirous of glory from any of bis 
works, that he would have let others run away with the cre- 
dit of those inventions which have done so much honour to 
human nature, if his friends and countrymen had not been 
more jealous than he was of 'his own glory, and the honour 
of his country. He was exceedingly courteous and affable, 
even to tbeiowest, and never despised any man for want 
of capacity: but always expressed freely his resentment 
against immorality or impiety. He not only shewed a great 
and constant regard to religion in general, as well by an 
exemplary life, as in all his writings, but was also a firm 
believer in revealed religion, with one exception, an im- 
portant one indeed, that his sentiments on the doctrine- of 
the Trinity by no means coincided with what are generally 
betd* He left many papers behind him on religious sub- 
jects, which Dr. Horsley, who examined them, decliued 
publishing^ probably on account of the opinions which we 
have just hinted. Sir Isaac had such a mildness of tem-^ 
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|ier that a melancholy story would often draw tears from 
hioDi and he was exceedingly shocked at any act of cruelty 
to man or beast ; mercy to both being the topic that he 
loved to dwell upon. An innate modesty and simplicity 
showed itself in all his actions and expressions. His whole 
life- was one continued series of labour, patience, charity, 
generosity, temperance, piety, goodness, and every other 
virtue, without a mixture of any known vice whatsoever. 

Fontenelle, after detailing these circumstances, observes^ 
that <* he was not distinguished from other men by any siu- 
gularity, either natural or affected ;*' and Dr. Johnspo 
considered it as an eminent instance of Newton^s supe* 
riority to the rest of mankind, <* that he was able to se- 
parate knowledge from those weaknesses by which know* 
ledge is generally disgraced : that he was able to excel in 
science and wisdom, without purchasing them by the neg- 
lect of little things ; and that he stood alone merely because 
be had left the rest of mankind behind him, not because he 
deviated iVom the beaten track.** 

He was blessed with a very happy and vigorous consti- 
tution ! he was of a middle stature, and rather plump in bis 
latter years : he had a very lively and piercing eye * : a 
comely and gracious aspect, and a fine head of hair, as 
white as silver, without any baldness. To the time of his 
last illness he had the bloom and colour of a young man. 
He never wore spiectacles, nor lost more than one tooth till 
the day of his death. About five years before his deaths 
be was troubled with an incontinence of urine, and some- 
times with a stillicidium, both of which continued to afflict 
bim^ more or less, according to the motion to which he was 
exposed. On this account be sold his chariot, and went 
always in a chair : and he gave up dining abroad, or with 
much company at home. He eat little fle^h,; and lived, 
chiefly upon broth, vegetables, and fruit, of which he al- 
ways eat heartily. In August, 1724, he voided, witftolit 
any pain, a stone about the size of a pea, which came away 
in two pieces : one some days after the otiier. In January 
1725, he had a violent cough and inflammation of the 

* This bifbop Aticrbury deniet, Uiing of UlatpaiietratiogMgadtjr which 

<* The oil fort ▼if,ei fort pcrymnt, which' app«ir» io hit oocnpotureii. He had 

FooMiMlle gtvet biai, did not beloof 9oaieUiio;s rAbef Ungi^id io bit look 

10 hiiDt at leait for twenty years past* pod maoner, .whicb dSl not. raise any 

oboni which tine 1 first came acqnaiot* great e«p«ct«tioo iu thon^ who did out 

cd with hioL Indeed, in the whole air know hiai." AUerbary's Corret pood- 

of bif fbce ood make, there was ao- eoee, yoU U. p. 3S9. 
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lungs, upon which he was persuaded, with coustderable 
difficulty, to take a house in Kensington, where he had, in 
his eighty-fourth year, a fit of the gout, for the second 
time, having had a slight attack of it some years before. 
This fit left him in better health than he had enjoyed for 
several years. In the winter of 1725, he wanted to resign 
his situation as master of the mint to his nephew, Mr. Con-» 
duitt, but this gentleman would not permit his resignation, 
but offered to conduct the whole business in his place : and 
for about a year before his death sir Isaac hardly ever went 
to the Mint, trusting entirely to the management of his 
nephew. 

On Tuesday, Feb. 28, 1727, he went to town, in order 
to attend a meeting of the Royal Society. Nest day Mr. 
Conduitt paid him a visit, and found him apparently in 
better health than he had enjoyed for several years. Sir 
Isaac was sensible of it himself, and told his nephew, smil- 
ing, that he had slept the' Sdnday before from eleven at 
night till eight in the morning, without waking. But his 
fatigue in attending the Society, and in paying and re-^ 
ceiving visits, brought his old complaint violently upon 
him *. Dr. Mead and Mr. Cbeselden were carried out to 
Kensington to see him, by Mr. Conduitt They immedi- 
ately pronounced his disease to be the stone in the bladder, 
and gave no hopes of his recovery. The stone was pro« 
bably removed from the place where it lay quiet, by the 
great motion and fatigue of his last journey to London. 
From this time he had violent fits of pain, with scarcely any 
intermission : and though the drops of sweat ran down his 
face with anguish, he never complained, nor cried out, nor 
shewed the least s\g» of peevishness or impatience ; and, 
during the short intervals from that violent torture, would 
smile and talk with his usual cheerfulness. On Wednesday 



* Dr. Pearec^ sAtpmrds bp. of Ao* 
cbett«ry had an interriew with sir Isaac 
a few daya before hii deatb,wben he read 
to die doctor m part of Mi Chronolofir 
for oear an hour. Happ«niiig to speak 
of •oine fact, he cootd not recollect 
the Dame of the king in wboao reigo it 
happened, and iberelbro ronplaincd 
of bit meaMMy beginning to fail binj 
bat be addied immediately* ti-.at it was 
in inch a year of inch an otympiad; 
naming them both Tery exactly. Dr. 
Pearoe Tcry justly considered the ready 
antnlioQ of inch chioBOldgicnl date^ 



as a greater proof of his memory not 
ftiiling him, than the naming of the 
king would have been. Newtool 
Cbionoiogy, edit. 1770, p. 10, where 
this account was 6rst published, in 
contradietion of a report that our great 
philosopher's faculties had fiiled him 
soBsetioieboforahisdoalli. It is highly 
proper that such a ropoit sbonid bio 
eootradioted i but soaie decay of fecnl* 
ties in a aan wboio miad had been on 
the stretch for seventy yetfs» mmld 
■ot hmrt been^voiidetfnl. 
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&Iarch 15 b« was somewhat belter, and fallacious hopes 
were entertained of his recovery. On Saturday March 1 8 
be read the newspapers, and held a pretty long conver- 
sation with Dr. Mead, and had all his senses perfect; but 
that evening at six, and all Sunday, be was ipsensible, 
and died on Monday March 20, 1727, between one and 
two o'clock in the morning; having reached the age of 
eighty-four years and a few months, and retained all his 
senses and faculties to the end of his life, strong, vigorous, 
and lively. He continued writing and studying many hours 
every day, till the period of his last illness. Although he 
had lived with great splendour and liberality, and bad ori- 
ginally but a small property, he accumulated 32,000/. of 
personal estate : which was divided between bis four ne- 
phews and nieces of half-blood *. The land which he had 
of bis father and mother descended to his heir of the whole 
blood, John Newton, whose great grand-father was sir 
Isaac's uncle. 

Sir Isaac was remarkably liberal to all his relations, par- 
ticularly to. his mother's family by Mr. Smith, giving to 
one 500/, to another an estate of 4000/. or thereabouts, to 
make up a loss occasioned by the imprudent marriage of 
one of them, and to prevent a lawsuit among themselves* 
This was done many years before his death. He had a 
balf-sister, who had a daughter, to whom he gave the best 
of educations. This was ** the famous witty Miss Barton,'' 
who married Mr. Conduitt ; sir Isaac bought an estate of 
70/, or 80/. a-year, and gave it to their daughter Miss 
Conduitt, then very young, who was afterwards married to 
the eldest son of lord Lymiogton, from whom the present 
earl of Portsmouth is descended. He was equally kind to 
his mother's relations, the Ayscoughs, some of whom had 
been imprudent, and needed his help. To one he gave 
800/. to another 200/. and many other sums, and fre- 
quently became security for tbem. He is said never to 
have sold the copies of any of his works, but gave them 
freely to the booksellers. Mr. Seward appears therefore to 

to Ihe erection of a gallery in Coltter- 
worth church. See his corretpondence 
on Ihe lobject in Gent. Mag. vol. LIX. 
p. 775. In the same vol. p. 1076, it 
his pedigree, written by himself; and 
on the ptate opposite p 798, is a fae* 
simile of his and Mr. Conduiit's hand* 
writing. 



* It appears that these nephews 
and nieces bestowed certain sums in 
charity, as they thoaght would do cre- 
dit to their uncle; particularly we 
And '20/. given by them to the poor 
of Woolstborpa and Colstarworth, ip 
Lincolnshire. Sir Isaac bad contri- 
buted about two years before his death 
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have been greatly mistaken in imputing a desire of gain 
to sir Isaac because be had some concern in the South- 
Sea bubble, and lost, according to his niece^s report, 20,000/1 
Even this loss made no alteration in his liberality, and in 

foint of fact, it appears that the greatest instances of hia 
indness to his relations and friends occurred after the year 
1720. The John Newton above mentioned, who inherited 
hisreal estate, died in 1737, at the age of thirtv. He is 
•aid to have been illiterate and intemperate. With him the 
family of Newton became extinct. 

Sir Isaac Newton was buried with great magnificence, at 
the public expence. On March 28, he lay in state in the 
Jerusalem-chamber, and was buried from thence in West- 
minster-abbey, near the entry into the choir. The spot 
is one of the most conspicuous in the abbey, and bad 
been previously' refused to different noblemen who had 
applied for it. The pall was supported by the lord high 
chancellor, the dukes of Montrose and Roxborough, and 
the earls of Pembroke, Sussex, and Macclesfield, being 
fellows of the Royal Society. The hon. sir Michael New- 
ton, knight of the Bath, was chief mourner, and was fol« 
lowed by some other relations, and some eminent persons 
liitimately acquainted with sir Isaac. The office was per- 
formed by the bishop of Rochester, Dr. Bradford, attended 
by the prebendaries and choir. A magnificent monument 
was afterwards erected to his memory, in the abbey, and, by 
the munificence of the late Dr. Robert Smith, master of 
Trinity college, the antichapel of that college contains an 
admirable full-length statue of sir Isaac, by Roubilliac. 
Medals also were struck to his memory, one by Croker of 
our mint ; one by Dassier of Geneva ; and another by Roet- 
tiers in France. The only portrait for which be ever sat was 
by Kneller, and is, if we mistake not, in the collection of 
the duke of Rutland. 

The first life of this illustrious man which appeared was 
drawn up by Fontenelle, from materials furnished by sir 
Isaac^s nephew, and published in the memoirs of the French 
Academy. Why none of his countrymen executed such 
an undertaking we shall not inquire. This, however, is 
the life from which all succeeding biographers have ex- 
tracted their materials, and it formed the ground-^work of 
the long, but somewhat confused account, that has hitherto 
appeared in this dictionary. But, like almost all the 
ekges, published in the memoirs of the French Academyi 
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It seems better calcalated to display the abilitiesi and an« 
Bwer the pmate views of Fontenelle, than to convey ac- 
curate ihformation. Mr. Edmund Tumor has lately fa- 
voured the world with the original life of Newton, drawn 
up by Mr. Conduitt, for the information of Fontenelle» 
and with a most interesting letter of Dr. Stukely on the 
same subject, from the MSS. in the possession of the earl 
of Portsmouth. But although Mr. Tumor's '< Collections 
for the Town and Soke of Grantham," the work to which 
we allude, was published in 1806, Dr. Thomson was the 
first who availed himself of it, to enrich bis valuable 
'* History of the Royal Society.*' In the preceding ac- 
count^ therefore, we have generally followed Dr. Thom- 
son, who has unquestionably the merit of giving the pub* 
!ic the most accurate and elegant account of the personal 
history of sir Isaac, a man, said Dr. Johnson, who^ had he 
flourished in ancient Greece, would have been worshipped 
as a divinity. 

Any investigation of his mathematical discoveries, or a 
laboured analysis of his philosophy, called, by way of dis- 
tinction, the Newtonian, would be out of place in a work 
of this kind, and to be satisfactory would exceed all bounds. 
Dr. Keill said that if all philosophy and mathematics were 
considered as consisting of ten parts, nine of them' would 
be found entirely of his discovery and invention. ^ Does 
Mr. Newton eat, drink, or sleep, like other men?*' said 
the marquis de 1 Hospital, one of the greatest mathema- 
ticians of the age, to the English who visited him. ** I re« 
present him to myself as a celestial genius entirely dis- 
engaged from matter.*' Of his philosophy, properly so 
called, the great principle is the power of gravity : this 
bad bten hinted at by Kepler, but the glory of bringing 
it to a physical demonstration was reserved for Newton. 
It was first made public in 1686, but republished in 1713^ 
with considerable improvements. Several other authors 
have since attempted to make it plainer, by setting aside 
many of the more sublime mathematical research^, and 
substituting either more obvious reasoning, or experimentSi 
in lieu of them ; particularly Whiston, in his '* Prelect. 
Phys. Mathemat. ;*' S'Gravesande, in « Element, et Instit** 
Dr. Pemberton, in his *' View ;" and Maclaurin, in hia 
excellent work; entitled << An Account of sir Isaac New- 
ion's Philosophical Discoveries.'' 
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Notwithstanding the great merit of ibii philosophy, an4 
the universal reception it has met with at home, it gained 
ground at its first publication hot slowly abroad, and Car- 
lesianism, Huygenianism, and Leibnitzianism, maintained 
their ground, till the force of truth prevailed. It is now, 
however, held in the utmost veneration both at home and 
abroad. The philosophy itself is laid down principally iu 
the third book of the Principia. The two preceding books 
are taken up in preparing the way for it, and laying down 
such principles of mathematics as have the nearest relation 
to philosophy : such are the laws and conditions of powers^ 
And these, to render them less dry and geometrical, the 
author illustrates by scholia in philosophy, relating chiefly 
to the density and resistance of bodies, the motion of light 
and sounds, a vacuum, &c. In the third book he proceeds 
to the philosophy itself; and from the same principles de- 
duces the structure of the universe, and the powers of 
gravity, by which bodies tend towards the sun and planets; 
and from these powers, the motion of planets, and comets, 
the theory of the moon, and the tides. This book, which 
be calls **De Mundi Systemate,*' he tells us was first 
written in the popular way ; but considering, that such as 
are unacquainted with the said principles would not con- 
ceive the force of the consequences, nor be induced to Jay 
aside their ancient prejudices, he afterwards digested the 
sum of that book into propositions, in the mathematical 
manner ; so as it might only come to be. read by such as 
had fir&t considered the principles ; not that it is necessary 
a man should master them all ; many of them, even the first- 
rate mathematicians, would find a difficulty in getting 
over. It is enough to have read the definitions, laws of mor 
tion, and the three first sections of the first book : after 
which the author himself directs us to pass on to the book 
^ De Systemate Mundi." 

Newton's opinion of God is well expressed by Brucker: 
<* God governs all things, not as the soul of the world, but 
as the Lord of the universe. The Supreme Deity is an 
eternal, infinite, and absolutely perfect Being, omnipotent 
and omniscient : that is, his duration extends from eter- 
nity to eternity, and his presence from infinity to infinity; 
he governs all things, and knows all things which exist, or 
can be known. He is not eternity or infinity, but eternal 
and infinite : he is not duration or space, but he endure4» 
and is present; he endures for ever, and is present every 
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where. Since erery portion of space is always, and every 
indivisible monient of duration Is every where, certainly 
the Maker and Lord of ail things cannot be never or no- 
where. God is omnipresent not virtually only, but sab-» 
stantially, for power cannot subsist without substance. In 
him all things are contained and move, bat without re- 
ciprocal affection : God is not affected by the motion of 
bodies, nor do bodies suffer resistance from the omnipre^ 
tence of God, 

^* It is universally allowed, that God exists necessarily; 
and by the same necessity he exists always and every 
where. Whence he is throughout similar, all eye, all ear^ 
all brain, all arm, all power of perceiving, understands 
ing, and acting ; but in a manner not at all human ; in a 
manner not at all corporeal ; in a manner to us altogether 
unknown. As a blind man has no idea of colours, so we 
have no idea of the manner in which the Most Wise God 
perceives and understands all things. Be is entirely 
without body and bodily form, and therefore can neither 
be seen, nor heard, nor touched ; nor ought he to be wor-» 
shipped under any corporeal representation. We have 
ideas of his attributes, but what the aubstance of anything 
IS we are wholly ignorant. We see only the figures and 
colours of bodies; we hear only sounds; we touch only 
external superficies ; we smell only odours ; we taste onlj 
savours ; of their internal substances we have no knowledge 
by any sense, or by any reflex act of the mind : much 
less have we any idea of the substance of God. We know 
him only by his properties and attributes, by the most wise 
and excellent structure of things, and by final causes; and 
we reverence and worship him on account of his dominion. 
A God without dominion, providence, and design, is no« 
thing else but Fate and Nature.*' 

While many learned raathematicians, and celebrated 
writers, have attempted to illustrate and explain different 
parts of the writings of Newton, some have ventured to 
call in question the ground of his philosophy. It has beca 
objected, that attraction, the first principle in ther Newto- 
nian philosophy, is in reality one of those occult qualities 
which Newton professes to reject. But to this it is satis* 
factorily replied, that the power o£ gravity is not an un* 
known cause, since its existence is proved, from the ph«* 
nomena. The Newtonian philosophy does not require, that 
the cause of gravitation should be explained, it marely 
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•stOBies an incontrovertible fact, that bodies gravitate to^ 
wards each other according to a known law, and, by the 
l^lp of geometrical refsoniog, deduces from this fact cer- 
tmn conciasions. Newton himself expressly asserts, that 
it is enough for him that gravity really exists, though its 
cause he not certainly known. In truth no words can be 
more explicit than those in which Newton disclaims all re- 
liance upon hypothetical principles, or occult^qualities, and 
makes experience the only foundation of his philosophy. 

Dissatisfied with the hypothetical grounds on which for- 
mer philosophers, particularly Des Cartes, had raised the 
ftructure of natural philosophy, Newton adopted the man- 
ner of philosophising introduced by lord Bacon, and de- 
termined to raise a system of natural philosophy on the 
basis of experiment He laid it down as a fundamental 
rule, that nothing is to be assumed as a principle,. which 
is not established by observation and experience, and that 
no hypothesis is to be admitted into physics, except as a 
question, the truth of which is to be examined by iu 
agreement with appearances. ' ** Whatever," says he, ** is 
not deduced from phsBnomena, is to be called an hypo- 
thesis : and hypotheses, whether physical or metaphysical, 
whether of occult qualities or mechanical, have no place 
in experimental philosophy.'* In this philosophy, propo- 
sitions are drawn from phenomena, and are rendered 
general by induction. This plan of philosophising he pur- 
sued in two different methods, the Analytic and the Syn- 
thetic ; collecting from certain phsenomena the forces of 
nature, and the more simple laws of these forces; and then 
proceeding, on the foundation of these, to establish the 
rest. In explaining, for example, the system of the world, 
he first proves, from experience, that the power of gravi- 
tation helongs to all bodies: then, assuming this as an 
established principle, he demonstrates, by mathematical 
xeaioning, that the earth and sun, and all the planets, 
SBUtually attract each other, and that the smallest parts of 
matter in each have their several attractive forces, which 
are as their quantities of matter, and which, at different 
distances, are inversely as the squares of their distances. 
Jn investigating the theorems of the ** Principia," Newton 
made use of bis own analytical method of fluxions ; but, 
in explaining his system^ he has followed the synthetic 
method of the ancients, and demonstrated the theorems 
geometrically. 
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The follomngy we presame, is a correct list of the works 
ef Newton, published before or after bis death, i. Seve- 
ral papers relating to his '* Telescope/' and bis *^ Theory 
of Light and Colours/' printed in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, numbers 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 88, 96, 97, 110, 
121, 123, 128; or vols. VI, VII, VIII,. IX, X, XL 2. 
** Optics, or a Treatise of tbe Reflections, Refractions, and 
Inflections, and the Colours of Light,'' 1704, 4to ; a Latin 
translation by Dr. Clarke, 1706, 4to ; and a French traits* 
lation by Pet. Coste^ Amst 1 729, 2 vols. 12mo ; beside 
several English editions in 8vo. 3. ". Optical Lectures,'* 

1728, 8to ; also in several Letters to Mr. Oldenburg, se* 
cretary of the Royal Society. 4. . ** Lectiones Optics/! 

1729, 4to. 5. << Naturalis Philosophise Principia Mathe? 
matica," 1687, 4to; a second edition in 1713, with a Pr^» 
fiice, by Roger Cotes ; tbe third edition in 1726, under 
the direction of Dr. Pemberton ; an English translation, by 
Motte, 1*729, 2 vols. 8vo, printed in several editions of his 
works, in different nations,, particularly an edition, with a 
lar^ Commentary, by the two learned Jesuits, Le Seur 
and Jacquier, in 4 vols.4to, in 1739, 1740, and. 1742. 6. 
** A System of the World," translated from the Latin ori- 
ginal, 1727, 8vo ; this was at first intended to make the 
third book of his Principia; an English translation by 
Motte, 1729, 8vo. 7. Several Letters to Mr. Flamsteed, 
Dr. Halley, and Mr. Oldenburg. 8. ^' A Paper concern^ 
irig the Longitude," drawn up by order of the House of . 
CoAimons, ibid. 9. *< Abreg6 de Chrpnologie,*' &c. 1726, 
under tbe direction of the abb6 Conti, together with som^ 
observations upon it. 10. *< Remarks upon the Observa- 
tions made upon a Chronological Index of Sir 1. Newton,** 
&c. Philos. Trans. voL XXXIIL See also the same, vol. 
XXXIV and XXXV, by Dr. Halley. 11. " The Chrono- 
logy of Ancient Kingdoms amended," &c. 1728, 4to. 12. 
*< Arithmetica Universalis," &c. under the inspection of 
Mr. Whiston, Cantab. 1707, 8vo. Printed, Dr. Hutton 
thinks, without the author's consent, and even against his 
will : an offence which it seems was never forgiven. There 
are also English editions of the same, particularly one by 
Wilder, with a Conunentary, in 1769,. 2 vols. 8vo; and a 
Latin edition, with a . Commentary, by Castilion, 2 vols. 
4to,.Amst. ^c. 13. '< Analysis per Quantitatum Series^ 
Fluxiones, et Differentias, cum Enumeratione Linearum 
J'ertii Onlinis," 17 1>, 4to, under the inspection of.W. 
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Joaeiy eiq* F. R. S. ; the last tnust- had been publuhed he* 
fore» together with another on the Quadrature of Curre^ 
by the method of fluxions, under the title of ^* Tractatus 
duo de Speciebus & Magnitudine Figurarum Cnnrilinea-* 
rum,'* subjoined to the first edition of his Of^tics in 1 704 ; 
and other letters in the Appendix to Dr. Gregory's Catop- 
trics, &c. 1735, 8yo; under thia bead may be ranked 
<< Newtoni Genesis Curvarum per Umbras," Leydeo, 1740. 
14. Several Letters relating to his Dispute with Leibnitz, 
upon his right to the invention of Fluxions ; printed in the 
'* Commercium Epistolicum D. Johannis Collins & aliorum 
de Analysi Promota, jussu Societatis Regie editum,** 1712, 
8vo. 15. Postscript and Letter of M. Leibnitz to the 
Abb6 Conti, with Remarks, and a Letter of his own to that 
Abb^ 1717)Svo. To which was added, RaphsonV His** 
tory of Fluxions^ as a Supplement. 16. <^ The Method of 
Fluxions, and Analysts by Infinite Series,*^ translated into 
English from the original Latin ; .to which is add^d, a Per* 
petuat Commentary, by the translator Mr. John Colson, 
1736, 4ta 17. '< Several Miscellaneous Pieces, and Let* 
ters,'' as follow : L A Letter to Mr. Boyle upon the sub* 
ject of the Philosopher's Stone. Inserted in* the General 
Dictionary, under the article Boyle. II. A Letter to Mr. 
Aston, containing directions for his travels, ibid, under 
our author's article ; III. An English, translation of a Latin 
Dissertation upon the Sacred Cubit of the Jews. Inserted 
among the miscellaneous works of Mr. John Greaves, vol. IL 
published by Dr. Thomas Birch, in 1737, 2 vols. Svo. 
This Dissertation was found subjoined to a work of sir 
Isaac's, not finished, entitled *5 Lexicon Propheticum ;'* 
IV* Four Letters from sir Isaac Newton to Dr. Bendej^ 
containing some arguments in proof of a Deity, 1756, 8vo, 
very acutely reviewed by Dr. Johnson in the Literary Ma- 
gazine, and afterwards inserted in his works ; V. Two Let* 
ters to Mr. Clarke, &c. 1 8. '* Observations on the Pro-i* 
pbecies of Daniel and the Apocalypse of St John,*' 1733, 
4to. 19. " Is. Newtoni Eleroeota Perspectivss Univer- 
salis,*' 1746, 8vo. 20. <^ Tables for purchasing College 
Leases,'* 1742, 12mo. 21. ^' CoroUaries," by Whistom 
22. A collection of several pieces of our author's, under 
the following title, ** Newtoni Is. Opusciil& Mathematica 
Philos. & Philol. collegit J. Castilioneus," Laus. 1744, 4to, 
8 tomes. 23. *^ Two Treatises of the Quadrature of Curves, 
and Analysis by Equations of an Infinite Number of Terms, 
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explained : translated by John Stewart^ with a large Com- 
mentary ,'' 1745, 4to« 24. ** Description of an Instrument 
for observing the Moon*s Distance from the Fixed Stars at 
Sea," Philos. Trans, vol. XLII. 25. Newton also pub- 
lished '' Barrow's Optical Lectures/' 1699, 4to; and '' Bern. 
Varenii Geographia," &c. 1681, 8vo. 26. The whole 
works of Newton, published by Dr. Horsiey, 1779, 4to, 
in 5 volumes. 

Besides the above, he left a vast quantity of manuscripts 
and papers relative to chronology and church history, many of 
which are copies over and over again, often with little or no 
variation ; the whole number being upwards of 4000 sheets 
in folio, or 8 reams of folio paper. Of these there have 
been published only the *' Chronology," and ^* Obser- 
vations on the Prophecies of Daniel and the Apocalypse 
of St. John."* 

NEWTON (Richard), D. D. founder of Hertford col- 
lege, Oxford, was descended from a family that had long 
been of considerable repute, and of good fortune, but 
much injured during the civil wars. His father enjoyed a 
moderate estate at Lavendon Grange, in Bucks, (which is 
now in the family,) and lived in a house of lord Northamp- 
ton's in Yardly-cbase, where Dr. Newton is said to have 
been born about 1676. He was educated at Westminster- 
school, and elected from that foundation in 1694 to a stu- 
dentship of Christ-church, Oxford, where he executed the 
office of tutor very much to his own and the collegers 
honour and benefit. Here he became M. A. April 12, 
1701 ; and B. D. March 18, 1707. He was inducted prin- 
cipal of Hart-hall, by Dr. Aldrich, in 1710, and took the 
degree of D. D. Dec. 7, that year. He was received into 
lord Pelham's family, to superintend the education of. the 
late duke of Newcastle, the minister, and his brother Mr. 
Pelham, who ever retained a most affectionate regard for 
him. Of this, however, he was long without any substan- 
tial proofs. Being a man of too independent and liberal 
principles ever to solicit a favour for himself, he was over- 
looked by these statesmen, till, in 1752, a short time be- 
fore his death, when he was promoted to a canon ry of 
Christ-church, which he held with his principalship of 
Hertford-college. He was honoured with the esteem of 

1 Thomson's HUtonrofUMRojal Society.— >Bias. Brtt^Gen. Diet.— Annual 
Regiiter for 1776.— Brucker. 
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the late lord GraDville, tbao whom noDe at that time vn$ 
abetter jadge of merit and men of learning. He was al-^ 
lowed to be as polite a scholar and as ingenious a writer as 
any of the age. In closeness of argument, and perspicuity 
and elegance of language, he had not bis equal. Never 
was any private person employed in more trusts, or dis- 
charged them with greater integrity. He was a true friend 
to religion, the university, and the clergy ; a man of ex* 
cmplanr piety, and extensive charity. Ho one man was 
called forth so often to preach, in the latter end of queea 
AnneU time, and in the beginning of king George h as 
Br. Newton. 

Bp. Compton, who had a kind affection and just esteem 
for him, collated him to the rectory of Sudbury in Norths 
amptonshire, where, during a residence of some years, he 
discharged the duties of his office with exemplary care and 
fidelity. Amongst other particulars, he read the evening- 
prayers of the liturgy at his church on the week-day everi- 
iogs, at seven of the clock, hay-time and harvest excepted, 
for the benefit of such of his parishioners as could then 
assemble for public devotions. When he returned to Ox- 
ford, about 1724, he enjoined his respective curates suc- 
cessively, to keep up the same good rule; which they 
fiiithfully observed. He exerted also his best endeavours, 
from time to time, to prevail with the succeeding bishops 
of London (Gibson particularly) to bestow this rectory on 
his curate for the time being, and on each successively, 
and he would resign the charge; but these applications 
were without success. His lordship's successor, Bp. Sher- 
lock, however, readily consented to Dr. Newton's propo* 
sal ; and Mr. Saunders, one of bis curates, accordingly 
succeeded the doctor in the rectory. Dr. Newton died at 
Lavendon Grange, April 221, 1753, aged about seventy, 
seven. 

The MSS. of Mr. Jones, published in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for 1783, have furnished the following detached 
memoranda concerning him : ** A very sensible, thoughtful, 

1'udictous, and a truly honest man. His writings shew his 
earning, judgment, and integrity ; and his life exempli- 
fied every Christian virtue. He was my^ery good friend ; 
and a promoter of my studies. I entirely loved and re- 
spected him living, and I shall always revere his memory 
now he is dead. Most orderly and exact in his family at 
Lavendon Grange (where I often visited him), as well as 
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Id his college. Discreet and punctual in every part of his 
conduct. Highly aod justly esteemed by all the wise and 
good. He lamented the indolence and inactivity, and was 
grieved to observe the secular views and a^mbitious schemes, 
of some of the heads of colleges and halls ; but he, for his 
own part, resolved to do his duty, as became a good go- 
vernor, and a friend to useful discipline and learning. An 
example of temperance and decency in every part of -Ms 
behaviour ; and of great moderation also, in respect of the 
different sentiments of his fellow-protestants. He valued, 
and occasionally visited, and would converse, and some-' 
times dine with, Dr. Doddridge, when he came to North- 
ampton. He saw that they both' aimed at the same great 
and good end, in fitting up hopeful young students for the 
Christian ministry. He usually made excursions, in the 
long vacations, into various parts of the kingdom, most 
commonly taking with him, for company and imJ3rovement, 
one or more young gentlemen of fortune in his college, at 
the request, and with the approbation^ of their parents* 
He was himself, in every respect, a gentleman, and a maa 
of refined good breeding. You might see this in every 
part of his conversation. . At evening, upon such journeys, 
be would, a little before bed- time, desire his young ptipils 
to indulge him in a short vacation of about half an hour, 
for his own private recollections. During that little inter- 
val they were silent, and he would smoke his pipe with 
great composure, and then chat with them again in an 
useful manner for a short space, and, bidding them a good 
night, go to his rest. 

'* He died at Lavendon Grange, extremely lamented by- 
all the poor of that neighbourhood, to whom be was a kind_ 
benefactor, and by all his friends and acquaintance through- 
out the kingdom. Upon his death-bed, he ordered all his 
writings to be destroyed, as his worthy widow informed 
me ; and she was a conscientious person. His friend, Dn 
Hunt, advised her to be cautious, and to be sure she did« 
not mistake his meaning, especially with regard to some 
articles. I also, to whom she paid a favourable regard, 
presumed to sugeest the same caution. How far that* 
good lady proceeded in the proposed destruction of the 
worthy doctor's papers, I am not able to say ; but do hi- 
therto suppose she reduced them to ashes*. Upon a 

* His Sennont were eicepled, ud lome of Ihem pvblithed after hit deatb, as ' 
will" be teremfter iiolioed. 

Vol. XXIIL L 
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offered himself a candidate ; 'but Digby Cotes, then fellow 
of All SouU-college, and aftertvards principal of Magdalen- 
hall, carried the point against him. NevrtonVs friends 
thought him to be by far the more qualified person for that 
enirient post; though orator Digb}* was also, I think, a 
man of worth as well as reputation. Newton survived him. 
Dr. Newton was well skilled in the modem foreign lan- 
guages, as well as in the ancient ones of Greece and Rome. 
«A welt-polished gentleman, and, at the same time, a sin« 
cere Christian. He carried dignity in his aspect, but 
sweetened with great modesty, humility, and freedom of 
conversation. This I know, having carefully observed 
bim, and having always found him eVen and uniform, both 
in liis temper and in his conduct. One thing comes now 
into my mind. Being a guest for a night or two at his 
house at Lavendon, in the summer 1749, and in my way 
to Oxford and London, &c. I had much familiar and free 
discourse with him, and particularly upon the subject of a 
reasonable refonn in some particulars relating to our eccle- 
iiastical establishment; a reAirm, to which he was a hearty 
well-wi*»her. One evening, there being present his wor* 
thy vice-principal Mr. Saunders, and an ingenious young 
gentleman of fortune, a pupil of Saunders, the doctor 
was pleased to propose to us this question : What share are 
we to allow to Common Sense and Reason in matters of Be^ 
ligionf Those two gentlemen and myself being silent, he 
addressed himself particularly to me, whowas, in point of 
age, superior to them both. I freely answered, that, kk 
Ikiy poor opinion, the due exercise olf common sense and 
reason, and private judgment in all matters of religion, 
ought to be allowed to all Christians. He said, he was of 
the same mind. He read prayers in his family at Lavea« 
don, morning and evening, being select parts of the pub- 
lic liturgy. On Wednesdays and Frxda;ys the litany .only. 
He appointed to his studious guests several separate apart- 
ments (being parlours) for private study, with pen, ink, 
arid paper, for each, and the use of his library, which waa 
near those apartments, &c. When Pelham was minister^ 
that station corrupted the roan, and made bim like other* 
ministers ; for when he was asked why be did not place, in 
proper station, the able and meritorious Dr* Newton, he 
said, ' How could I do it ? be never a^ked me ;' forgetting 
his tutor. Mr. Pelham more than once employed Dn , 
Newton to furnish king's speeches/* 
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His foundation of Hertford-college, for which chiefly he 
is noir remembered, ^s an unfortunate speculation. It 
wis preceded by some publications calculated to make 
known' bis optnioDS on academic education. The first of 
-these, which appeared in 1 720, was entitled ^* A Scheme of 
Discipline, with Statutes intended to be established by a 
ifoyal charter far the education of youth in Hert-hall ;** atid 
in 1725, he drew up the statutes of Hertford-college, 
which he published in 1747. . In 1726, or 1727, he pub-- 
lished his ^* University Education,'* which chiefly relacea 
to the removal of students from one college to another, 
without the leave of their respective governors, or of the 
chancellor. This appears to have involved him in some 
unpleasant altercations with his brethren. His application 
for a charter to tsAce Hert-hall from under the jurisdiction 
of Exeten college, and erect it into an independent college, 
occasioned a controversy between him and Dr. Oonybeare, 
then rector of Exeter, and afterwards bishop of Bristol and 
4ean of Christ-church. In August 1740, however, heob<* 
tained the charter for raising Hert-hatl into a perpetual 
college, for the usual studies ; the society to consist of a . 
principal, four senior fellows or tutors, eight junior fellows 
or assistants, eight probationary students, twenty^four ac** 
tual students, and four scholars. He contributed an an- 
nuity of 55L 6s. Sd. issuing out of bis house at Lavendoi^ * 
and other lands in that parish, to be an endowment for th^ 
four senior fellows at the rate of 132. 6^, Sd. each yearly. 
He then purchased some houses in the neighbourhood of 
Hert-hall for its ^enlargement, and expended about 1500^ 
00 building the chapel and part of an intended new qua^ 
drangle. Very few benefactors afterwards appeared to 
complete the establishment, which, by the aid of indepen* 
dent apembers subsisted for some years, but has of late 
gradually fallen ofi^ and it is but within these few months 
that a successor could be found to the late principal Dr» 
Bernard Hodgson, who died in 1805. Dr. Newton's radi* 
5cal error in drawing up the statutes, was his fixing the 
price of every thing at a maximum, and thus injudiciously 
overlodking the progress^ of the markets, as well as the 
state of society. He seems indeed to have been more in^ 
%etkt on establishing a school upon rigid and cscooomical 
principles, than a college which, with equal advantages im 
point of education, should keep pace with the growing 
liberality smd refinement of the age. 

L2 
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Betides some single sermons, Dr. Newton publishcfd in 
•nswer to the learned Wharton on .pluralities, a Tolome 
entitled *' Pluralities indefensible," 1744; and in 1758 
issued ** ProposaU for printing 4>y subscription 4000 copies 
of the Characters of Tbeophrastus, for the benefit of Hert- 
ford-college ;** but this did not appear until a year after 
fais death, when it was published by his successor Dr. Wil-- 
liam Sharp, in an 8vo volume. The produce to the college 
is said to have amounted to 1000/.^ which we much doubt, 
as the price was only six shillings each copy. - In 1784, a 
volume of his ^' Sermons" was published by bb grandson, 
SI Adams, LL. B. 8vo.' 

NEWTON (Thomas), a Latin poet, divine, schoolmas- 
ter, and pbvHician of the sixteenth century, was the eldest 
son of Edward Newton, of Butley, near Presbury in 
Cheshire. He was educated at Macclesfield in the same 
county, under Brownswerd, a schoolmaster of considerable 
fame. Newton preserved so great a regard for him, as to 
erect a monument to his memory in Macclesfield churchy 
with an inscription which concludes with these liues : 

" Alpha poetanim, Corypheus gnunmaticorum, 
Flos fKBdagogum, faac sepelttur humo /' 

and cothmemorates him also in his '^ Encomia** in equally 
high terms. From this school Nekton was first sent in his 
thirteenth year to Trinity-college, Oxford, but removed 
soon after to Queen's college, Cambridge. Iii his return 
to his native country, he stopt at Oxford for a consider- 
able time, and was re^admttted to Trinity-college, and took 
•orders. He was patronised by Robert earl of Essex, and, 
probably through his influence, was elected master of the 
grammar-school at Macclesfield. He likewise practbed 
physic, and published some treatises on that subject. In 
1583 he left Macclesfield, on being instituted to the rectory 
of Little Ilford in Essex, where he taught school, con- 
tinued the practice of physic, and acquired considerable 
property* Here he died in 1607, and was buried in his 
church, to which he left a legacy for ornaments. At 
Cambridge he became eminent for Latin poetry, and was 
regarded by scholars as one of the best poets in that Ian* 
guage, certainly one of the purest of that period. 

He wrote, I. ** A notable history of the Saracens, &c. 
drawn out of Aug. Curio, in three books,*' Lend. 151 S^ 4to« 

* OsqU Mh« *ss ladeju-^hsloien'i HiiL of OifM,^ 
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^ ^' A Summary/ or brief Chronicle of the Saracens and 
Turks/* &c. printed with the former. 3. ** Approved me* 
dicines and cordial precepis^ with the nature and symp- 
toms/* &c. ibid. 1580, 8vo. 4. ^Mllustrium aliquot An- 
glorum encomia/* ibid. 1 689, 4tOy at the end of Leland^s 
. ** Encomia.** 5. '< Atropoion Delion : or the death of 
Delia, with the tears of her funeral. A poetical Discourse 
of our late Elizabeth/* ibid. 1^03, 4to. 6. ** A pleasant 
new History : or a Fragrant Posie made of three flowers : 
Rose, Rosalynd, and Rosemary/* ibid. 1604. He aUo cor* 
rected^ ** Embryon Relimatum/* written by John Stam«> 
bridge, but he was not the author of the two parts of Ta«* 
merlane the great Scythian emperor, which were written 
by Marlow. He translated the following works : 7. ^* A 
Direction for the Health of Magistrates and Students,** 
from Gratarolus, Lond. 1574, ]2mo; of this a copious ex- 
tract ipay be seen in the Bibliographer, vol. II* 8. <* Com* 
mentary on the lwo Epistles general of St. Simon and St» 
Jude,** from Luther, ibid. 1581, 4to. 9. *' Touchstone of 
'Complexions,** from Levinus Lemnius, ibid. 1581, 8voy 
noticed in the '^ Censura Liceraria/* with an extract, vol. VI. 
10. ** The third tragedy of L. An. Seneca, entitled The- 
bais,** ibid. 1581, published with the other translated 
plays, by Sttidley, Nevile, &c. Dr. Pulteney thinks that 
.the *' H^erbal to the Bible/* printed in 1587, 8vo, was by 
bim ; and this is not improbable, as it is ogiy a translation 
of ** Levini Lemnii explicatio similitudinum quas in Bibliis 
ex berbis et arboribus sumuntur.** He conceives also that, 
Newton was the writer of the commendatory lines prefixed 
to Lyte*8 Herbal, in which, after complimenting the au<» 
thor for his judicious selectibn of useful knowledge from 
former writers, he has versified, in less than two pages^ 
the names of more than two hundred worthies in medical 
science, from the earliest antiquity to his own times. War- 
ton observes that most of the ingenious and learned men of 
that age courted his favours as a polite and popular en* 
comiast. Warton also iufers that he was a partizan of the 
puritans,' from no better authority than bis having written 
f* Christian friendship, with an invective against dice play 
and other profane games/' Lond. 1586.' 

NEWTON (Thomas), an eminent English prelate, was 
born at Lichfield Jan. 1, 1704, N. S. His father, John 

1 Ath. 0«. vol. !.— Warton*t Hitt. of Poetry.— Philipft's TheatniBi, bysirlU 
Brydges.— LyiOBf*! EuTiroiif, f oU ly.-^Fulteney't 2$k«tch«s. 
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Newton, was a considerable brandy and eyder merobanl^' 
a man of much industry and integrity ; his mother was the 
daughter of Mr. Rhodes, a clergyman, and died when thts^ 
her only son, was about a year old. He r^eived the first 
part of his education in the free-school of Lichfield, which 
at that time floi^risbed gtestly under the direction of Mr, 
Hunter, and at all times has sent forth several persons of 
eminence, from bishop Smalridge to Dr. Johnson. Whte 
be was of an age to be sent out into the world, hb &ther 
married a second wife, the daughter of the rev. Mr. Tre^ 
beck pf Worcester, and sister to Dr. Trebeck, the first rec« 
tor of St. Qeorge*8, Hanover«square ; and by the advice of 
Dr. Trebeck, and the encouragement of bishop Smalridge^ 
young Newton was removed from Lichfield to Westminster 
school in 1717. Here, he was placed at the lower-«nd of 
the fourth form, and (be year following became a king's 
scholar, being admitted into the college by the nomination 
of bishop Smalridge. 

Mr. Newton continued six years at Westminsterrschool^ 
five of which he passed in college, having stayed one year 
to be captain^ He always thought the mode of eduoatkm 
in college, and the taste which prevailed there, as far si|« 
perior to that of the school, as that of the school was to 
^ny. country school. At the election in 1723, be went to 
Cambridge, knpwing, as be candidly confesses, that the 
fellowships of Trinity-college were much more valuable 
thap the studentships of Christ*church. He accordingly 
applied to Dr. Bentley to be by him elected first to Cam* 
bridge, with which Bentley complied, and Mr. Newton con« 
stantly resided there eight months at least in every yeav^ 
till he had taken his bachelor of arts degree, which was in 
1726. He took his degree of M. A. in 1730; and, soon 
/after he was chosen fellow of Trinity, he came to settle in 
London. This appears to have been previous to his taking 
the last*mentioned degree, as be was ordained deacon 
Dec. 21, 1729, and priest in the February following, by 
bishop Gibson. 

His first appearance as a preacher was in St. George*a^ 
HanoveiTTsquare, where he officiated for a short time as 
curate, and afterwards as assistant preacher to Dr. Tre« 
beck, whose ilUhealth disabled bini from performing his 
duty. His first regular employment was that of readev 
and afternoon preacher at Grosvenor-chapel in South- 
Audiey-streeU Jiy tfois ^ppointo^eoti he became w^U 
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known In the parisbi and was soon taken into lord Carpen* 
ter's family to be tutor to his son, afterwards created earl 
of TyrconneL Of this family be speaks with much gratis 
tude^ as a situation in which be lived very much at his 
ease **^ with not so much as an unkind word, or even a 
cool look ever intervening ;" and, be tells us, that living 
at no kind of expense^ be was tempted to gratify and in«9 
dulge bis taste in the purchase of books, prints, and |)ic<« 
tures, and made the beginnings of a collection which waa 
continually receiving considerable additions and improve-* 
ments. Here be remained, however, for some time, with-* 
out any promotion; but in 1738, Dr. Pearce, after\iards 
bishop of Rochester, but then vicar of St. Martin*fi, with 
whoda be had no acquaintance, sent to him requesting ha 
would preach on a certain day at the chapel in Spring-gar** 
den, and immediately after offered to appoint him morning 
preacher at this chapel. This he gladly accepteti, and i% 
became the means of a useful and valuable connection with 
Dr. Pearce, 

About this time he was induced by Mrs. Anne Deanea 
Devenisb, an acquaintance whose friendship proved after-* 
wards of great importance to him, to superintend an edition 
of Mr. Rowers works, who had been her first husband. 
This edition was executed at the request of the Prince of 
Wales, who was very partial to that poet, and who honoured 
Mrs. Devenisb with his friendship ; and it was the means of 
Mr. Newton's being made known to- his royal highness 
Nor was this the only obligation be owed 'to the good 8er«« 
▼ices of Mrs. Devenisb, as she first introduced him to the 
acquaintance of Mr. Pulteney, who, when lord Bath, ap# 
pointed him bis chaplain. Mr. Newton, in bis life, gives 
a curious detail of that famous political revolution which 
occasioned the resignation of sir Robert Walpole. I'bis he 
appears- to have written at the time, and it is no small 
proof of the authenticity of the facts, that Mr. Coxe, in 
his excellent Life of sir R. Walpole, seems disposed to ad« 
nit it. It is indeed written with every* internal mark of 
candour and honesty. 

In the spring of 1744, Mr. Newton, through the interest 
of his patron, the earl of Bath, was preferred to the rec«« 
tory of. St Mary*le*Bow, Cheapside, ** so that,** as he ob« 
serves, ^' he was forty years old before he obtained any 
living.*' Upon this preferment, he quitted the chapel in 
Spring- garden. His fellowship also became vacant, and 
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at the commencemeDt in J 745 he took his degree of doctor 
in divinity. The rebellion in Scotland breaking out soon 
•after, be was in all bis sermons and discourses so strenuous 
in the cause of his king and coantry, that he received some 
threatening letters, which lord Bath advised him to lay be- 
' fore the secretary of state. One or two of his sermons 
< upon this occasion he published by desire, as well as that 
.which was preached on the 18th December, in the same 
year, before the House of Commons. In the beginning of 
the following spring, 1746, he was honoured with additional 
proofs of the friendship and confidence of the earl o£ Bath,, 
being intrusted by his lordship with the relation of some 
.secret transactions at court, of which aa account may be 
seen in his life. The king requested that lord Bath would 
avenge his cause on his servants who bad deserted him, by 
writing a full account of the whole transaction, which. he 
appears to have shown to bis chaplain. His majesty al^o 
desired it might be printed, at ^ convenient season ; bu( it 
perished among the other papers. which lord Bath burnt 
.after his son's death. In the spring' 1747, Dr. Newton 
was chosen lecturer of St George's, Hanover-square, in the 
room of Dr. Savage, deceased. In the month of August 
following he married his first wife^ Jane, the eldest daugh- 
ter of the rev. Dr. Trebeck; with this lady he lived very 
happily near seven years* As they had no children, they 
boarded in the parsonage-house with Dr. Trebeck; Dr. 
Newton had the best apartment for his pictures, and by the 
. good management of -Mrs. Trebeck was freed from the care 
and trouble of kouse-keeping, to which he seems to have 
always had an aversion. 

In 1749 he published his edition of '* Milton's Paradise 
I Lost,^* which was so favourably received by the public as 
to go through, in his life-time, eight editions. The title 
of this work was, *^ Paradise Lost, a Poem, in twelve books. 
The author, John Milton : a new edition, with notes of 
various authors. By Thomas Newton, D. D.'' 1749, 2 vols. 
4to. The type of the text ^s remarkably large, and the 
whole printed with much elegance. It is dedicated to the 
earl of Bath, who, the editbr states, was entitled to this 
mark of respect, *^ as it was undertaken chiefly at his de- 
aire, and iii some measure carried on at his expence," his 
lordship having contributed the engravings. The whole 
dedication is in a style of respect evidently dictated by 
gratitude; it cannot be accused of direct flattery, or ai 
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least it is a flattery which we could wish there were oftenef 
cause CO imitate. His lordship is complimented ** on bis 
open profession of the truth of the Christian revelation ; 
bis regard for our established churchi and regular attend- 
ance upon public worship.'* Dr. Newton's design in this 
edition was to publish the *' Paradise Lost," as the work 
of a classic author, cum noiU variorum, and his first care 
was to print the text correctl}^, according to Milton's own 
editions, that is, the two printed in his life-time. In his 
preface, be criticises with freedom, and generally, in our 
opinion, with justice, Milton's anno^tors and editors, 
Patricia Hume,. Dr. Bentley, Dr. Pearce, who, with the earl 
of Bath, jirst engaged him in this undertaking, and gave 
bim much assistance ; Richardson the painter, Warburton, 
and some anonymous comnsentators. He was assuted, of 
living authors, by Dr. Heylin, Dr. Jortin, Dr. Warburton, ^ 
a copy of Bentley's edition with Pope's MS notes, Mr. 
Kicbardspn, jun. Mr. Thyer of Manchester, and some 
others. The notes are of. various kinds, critical and ex- 
planatory ; some to correct the errors of former editions, 
to discuss the various readirngs, and to establish the ge- 
nuine text; some to illustrate the sense and meaning, to 
point out the beauties and defects of sentiment and cha- 
racter, and to commend or censure the conduct of the 
poem ; some to remark the peculiarities of style and lan- 
guage, to clear the syntax, and to explain the uncommon 
words, or common words used in an uncommon significa^ 
tipn ; some to consider and examine the numbers, and to 
display the versification, the variety of the pauses, and the" 
adaptoess of the sound to the sense; and some to show bis 
imitations and allusions to other authors, sacred or prof^^ne, 
ancient or modem. The preface is followed by a life of 
Milton, compiled from the best authorities, and with a* 
defence of Milton's religious and political principles, as 
far as in Dr. Newton's opinion they are caps^ble of being* 
defended. This is followed by Addison's excellent papers 
on the *< Paradise Lost," taken from the Spectator, and a 
most copious list of nearly a thousand subscribers. The 
plates were designed by Hayman, and engraved by Grig-* 
nion, &c. and have very considerable merit. What per* 
l>aps distinguishes this edition from all others, is an ela-^ 
1|ora.te verbal index, which was compiled by the inde- 
fatigable Mr. Alexander Cruden, author of the Concor- 
dMce to the Bible. Sometime after, Dr. Newton was 
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prevailed upon fo publish the '< Paradise Regainedi and 
Milton^a smaller poeoit*' upon the same plan, which ac« 
cordingly appeared in one volume 4tOy 1752, but this is not 
accompauied by a verbal index. *^ These things,** he says, 
^< detained him too long from other fnore material studies, 
though he had the good fortune to gain more by them 
than Milton did by all his works together.*' He gained 
735/. Among other advatitages, he estimates very highly, 
their having procured him the friendship and intimacy of 
two such men as bishop Warburton and Dr. Jortin. 

In June 1754, he lost his father at the age of eighty^ 
three, by a graduali gentle decline ; and within a few days 
bis wife, at the age of fifty*eight, by a sudden and violent 
inflammation of the bowels. These trials together almost 
overwhelmed him with affliction. But at this time, he 
says, he wiss engaged in writing his ** Dissertations on the * 
Prophecies;** and ** happy it was for him, for in any afflic- 
tion he never found a better or more effectual remedy 
than plunging deep into study, and (Mcing his thoughto as 
intensely as he possibly could upon other subjects.** The 
first volume' of ** Dissertations on the Prophecies, which 
have remarkably been fulfilled, and are at this time ful- 
filling in the world,** 8vo, was published in the winter of 
17 54* This is the most interesting, and by far the most 
popular of all his works, and that, indeed, by which prin- 
cipally his name will be handed down to posterity. In the 
publication, he had the advantage of having it perused and 
eorrected by bishop Pearce» Dr. Warburton, and Mr. Jor- 
tin; and its success was very great. Six large editions 
were published in his life-time, and its popularity seems 
lately to have been revived, although many works have 
been published since on the same subject, with different 
Yiews and conclusions. Soon after the appearance of these 
*< Dissertations,** they wer^ translated into the Danish and 
German languages* The second and third volumes were 
not published until 1758, and as an encouragement to the 
work he was in the interim appointed to preach the Boyle*a 
Lectures, which he adveru to in the commencement of the 
second volume. 

In 1756 he was appointed one of the king*s chaplains, 
and permitted at the same time by her royal highness the 
pincess of Wales to letain that rank in her service ; and he 
held both stations during the rest of that reign and the be- 
giAoing of the next In the spring 1757 he- was made 
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prebendary of Westminster, and at the same time sob* 
^Imoner, by the interest of Dr. Gilbert, archbishop of York^ 
who held the office of lord almoner^ and who likewise con* 
ferred on him the precentorship of the church of York, one 
of tbe piost valuable' pieces of preferment belonging to it^ 
His account of his second marriage, and the reasons which 
led to it, we shall give in his own words, principally for 
the outline he has drawn of a clergyman's wife, which we 
Jiope will suit many of our female readers. 

** As long as Dr. Trebeck lived. Dr. Newton continued 
to board in the family, from his old principle of avoiding 
as much as possible the trouble of housekeeping : but upoa 
this death of Dr. Trebeck, which happened in 1759, and 
upon the breaking up of the family, he was under the ne« 
cessity of looking out for a house, and for the present took 
one ready furnished in Mount-street, This naturally en-* 
gaged him to think seriously again of matrimony ; for he 
ibund his time and attention much divided even by the 
cares of his little family ; the study of sacred and classic 
authors ill agreed with accounts of butchers' and bakers* 
bills, and by daily experience he was convinced more and 
Qiore that it was not good for man to live alone without 
an help meet for him. ' And especially when he had some 
prospect of a bishopric, fresh difficulties and troubles 
opened to his view ; there would be two houses at least to 
be furiHshed, there would be a greater number of servants 
to be taken, there would be a better table and public days 
to be. kept; and he plainly foresaw that he must either 
fall a pr^^y to servants, or must look out for some xlever 
sensible woman to be his wife, who had some knowledge 
and experience of the world ; who was capable of superio** 
tending and directing his affairs ; who was a prudent ma- 
nager and oeconomist, and could lay out his money to the 
best advantage ; who, though she brought no fortune, yet 
might save one, and be a fortune in herself; who could 
supply his table handsomely, yet not expensively, and do 
the honours of it in a becoiuiog manner ; who had no more 
taste and love of pleasure than a reasonable woman should 
have ; who would be happier in staying with her husband 
at home than in perpetually gadding abroad ; who would 
be careful and tender of his health, and in short be a friend 
^nd companion ^t all hours.*' 

Such qualities, it appeal's, be found in Eliaabeth, daugb- 
tft of Joba Iprd viscount irisbume^ who was at ibis time 
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the widow of the rev. Mr. Hand. They were married Sept. 
Sj 176 J, and on the 18th of the same month, he kiRsed his 
majesty's hand on bis promotion to the bishopric of Bristol^ 
atid the residentiaryship of St. PauPs. On this he resigned 
.the prebend of Westminster, the precentorship of York> 
the lectureship of St. George's, Hanover-Square, and the 
^ office of 8ub-almoner, so that be was not upon the whole 
• much a gainer by the exchange. In 1768, however, he 
was promoted to the deanery of St. Paul's^ and then re-* 
afgned both the residentiaryship, and his living in the city, 
which latter he had held twenty-five years, and might still 
. bave held it, but, as he says, ** he thought it not proper 
.nor becoming his character and station to be so tenacious 
of pluralities." His health now also began to decay, and 
be was frequently interrupted from the duties of his pn> 
fession by violent fits of illness. For several cff the last 
years of his life, his health would not permit him to attend 
the House of Lords : he never, indeed, was a constant at- 
tendant, unless debates of consequence were expected, 
and he never attempted to speak. Once, when strongly 
prompted by a desire to oppose the bill for the relief of 
the protestant dissenters, he committed his sentiments to 
the press, and caused a copy to be sent the day before the 
debate to every lord of parliament. It is in the appendix 
to his Life, along with a paper on the same subject which 
be printed in 1778. In 1780 also he published in thfe same 
manner, << A Letter to the new Parliament, with hints of 
some regulations which the Nation hopes and expects from 
them.** This' he considered as the last duty that he should 
6ver be able to pay to his country ; nor did he long survive 
it. His faculties remained perfect to the last, but be suf- 
fered much by a complication of disorders and weaknesses, 
from which he was released On Feb. 14, 1782. He was in- 
terred in the vaults of St. Paul's, immediately under the 
south aile, and it was the intention of his widow to erect a 
monument in the church to his memory; but on applying 
to the trustees of the fabric for their permission, she found 
that the intrpduction of monuments into the cathedral was 
not then agreeable to them. Bow church was then fixed 
upon, and a fine piece of monumental sculpture, by Bank^ 
was accordingly erected in the chancel, near the south side 
of the communion table, with a prose inscription, and 
some lines in poetry by Mrs. Carter. 
A complete edition of bis works was published in 1782^ 
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3 voU. 4tOy reprintedf in 1787, in 6 vols. 8vo, to which is 
prefiiTed *^ Some account of bis life, and anecdotes of se- 
veral of his friends, written by himself," a narrative which 
well deserves to be printed separately, as containing much 
ecclesiastical and political information, and many striking 
traits of character. The contents of the volumes are: 1. 
^* Dissertations on the Prophecies,*' the only part of his 
works which has since'been reprinted separately ; '* Thirty 
dissertations, (hiefly on some parts of the Old Testament ;'* 
*' Nine occasional Sermons ;*' *^ Five Charges ;'* and '' Sixty 
dissertations, chiefly on some parts of the New Testament.** 
These dissertations, although they can never obtain the 
popularity of bis work on the prophecies, contain many in- 
genious and acute remarks, but in a few of them bis opt-*- 
nions are not strictly in unison with those of the church, as 
be seems inclined to the doctrine of universal redemptiony 
and in endeavouring to maintain this, perplexes himself^ 
as others have done, on the awful subject of the decrees 
of God.' 

NICAISE (Claude), a celebrated French antiquaiy in 
the seventeenth century, was defended of a good family 
at Dijon, where his brother was proctor-general of the' 
chamber of accounts, and born in 1623. Being inclined 
to the church, he became an ecclesiastic, and was made a 
canon in the holy chapel at Dijon ; but devoted himself 
wholly to the study and knowledge of antique monuments* 
Having laid a proper foundation of learning at home, he 
resigned his canonry, and went to Rome, where be resided 
many years ; and, aftec bis retuni to France, he held a 
correspondence with almost all the learned men in Europe* 
Perhaps there never was a man of letters, who bad so fre- 
quent and extensive a commerce with tbe learned men of 
his time as the abb^ Nicaise, nor with men of high rank* 
The cardinals Barbarigo and Noris, and pope Clement XL 
were among his regular correspondents. This learned tQ« 
tercourse took up a great part of bis time, and hindered 
him from enriching the public with any large works; but 
the letters which he wrote himself, and those which be re- 
ceived from others, would make a valuable *' Commercium 
Epistolicum/* The few pieces which he published are, a 
Latin dissertation << De Nummo Pantheo,** dedicated to 
Mr* Spauheimi and printed at Lyons in 1689* Tbe same 

t Life preBasd toUt Works. 
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year be published an- explication' 6t an antique tnontiinent 
found at Guienne, in the diocese of Aach ; but the piece 
which made the greatest noise was ** Les Strenes, ou dis« 
eoars sur leur forme et figure,*' Paris, 1691, 4to ; " A dis* 
iDOurse upon the form and figure Of the Syrens," in which, 
following the opinion of Huet, bishop of Auvranches, he 
undertook to prove, that they were, in reality, birds, and 
Dot fishes^ or sea-monsters. He translated into French, 
ft6m the Italian, a piece of Bellori, containing a descrip- 
tion of the pictures in the Vatican, to which he added, 
^* A Dissertation upon the Schools of Athens and Paroas- 
■us,'* two of RaphaePs pictures. He wrote also a few let- 
ters in the literary journals, and a small tract upon the 
ancient music ; and died while he was labouring to present 
the public with the explanation of that antique inscription 
which begins ** Mercurio et Minetrvse Ameli«e, &c." which 
was found in the tillage of Villy, where be died in Oct. 
170i, aged78.> 

NICANDER of Colophon, a celebrated grammarian, 
}K>et, and physician, flourished in the IfKXh olympiad, 
about 140 B. C. in the reign of Attalus; or, according t6 
Bome, in the time of Ptolemy Philadelpbus. Saidas tells 
us, that be was the son of Xenopbon of Colophon, a town 
in Ionia ; and observes, that, according to others, be was 
« native of ^tolia ; but, if we may believe Nicander him- 
■elf, he was born in the neighbourhood of the temple of 
Apollo, at Claros, a little town iu Ionia, ikear Colophon ; 
yet the name of his iather was Dampheus*. He was 
caHed an ^tolian, only because he lived many years in 
that country, and wrote a history of it. A great numbed 
of writings are ascribed to him, of which we have remain- 
ing only two: one entitled **Theriaca;" describing, in 
verse, the accidents which attehd wounds made by venom- 
ous In^asts, with the proper remedies ; the other, *' Alexr- 
phtirmaca ;*' in which he treats of poisons and their anti- 
dotes, or counter-poisons f : these are both excellent 

P Th$ p«M«g« it is Ui« begioniof f Amo^g Ui«te he . nranUoet oalf 
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poems. Dcrnietriaa Phalereus, Theon, Plutareh, and Di- 
philus of Laodicea, wrote commentaries upon tbe first ; 
ttod we hare still extant very learned Greek " Scholia*' 
upon bothy tbe author of which is not known ; though Vos* 
sius imagines they were made by Diphilus just mentioned. 
He wrote also " Ophiaca/' upon serpents ; *' Hyacinthia,** 
a collection of remedies, and a commentary upon the 
'* Prognostics of Hippocrates** in verse. The Scholiast of 
Nicander cites tbe two first of these, and Suidas mentions 
two others. Athenaeus also cites, in several places, some 
poetical works of our author upon agriculture, called his 
** Ceorgics,** which were known likewise to Curio. Bed- 
sides these he composed five books of ** Metamorphoses,** 
some verses of which are copied by Tzetzes, and the '* Me** 
tamorphoses** of Antonius Liberalis were apparently taken 
from those of Nicander. He composed also several bisto* 
rical works, among which "The History of Colophon,'* 
his birth*place, is cited by Atbenceus ; we are told like* 
wise of his history of £toliti, Bosotia, and Thebes, and of 
** A History and description of Europe in general.** Ha 
was undoubtedly an author of meri^ and deserves thos^ 
eulogiums which are given of him in some epigrams in tbe 
^ Anthologia.** This Nicander has been confounded with 
Nicander the grammarian of Thyatira, by Stephanas By^ 
zantias ; and Vossius, in giving the titles of the books 
written by both these Nicanders, does not distinguish them 
very clearly. Merian, in his essay on the influence of the 
sciences on poetry (in the Memoirs of the royal academy 
of Berlin for 1776), mentions Nicander to show the anti« 
pathy that there is between tbe language of poetry and the 
subjects which he treated. He considers Nicander as a 
therapeutic bard, who versified for the apothecaries, a 
grinder of anecdotes, who sung of scorpions, toads, and 
spiders. The ** Theriaca** and ** Alesipharuraca** are in-» 
terted in the Corp. Poet. Grssc. Of separate editions, the 
best is that of Aldus, 15£2; of the "Theriaca,*' that of 
Bandini, 1764, 8vo, and of tbe '' Alezipharmaca,'* that of 
Sthaeider, 1792, 8vo.' 
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NICCOLI (NiccoLO, IM. NicoLAUs), a very eminent 
contributor to the restoratioD of* literature, and founder of 
the library of St. Mark at Florence, was the son of Bartho- 
lomew Nicolas, a merchant of Florence, and was bcMrn in 
1363. He was intended, and as some say, for a time en- 
gaged, in mercantile pursuits,- but preferring the cultiva- 
tion of the liberal arts, he placed himself, on the death of 
bis father, under Marsigli, or Marsili'us, a scholar of con- 
siderable fame. So ardent was his love of learning, that 
when he had attained a competent knowledge of the Latin 
language, he went to Padua, for the express purpose of 
transcribing; the compositions of Petrarch. To this labo-' 
nous task he was compelled, according to Tiraboschi, by 
the mediocrity of his fortune, which prevented his pur- 
chasing manuscripts of any great value. His fortune, how- 
ever, such as it was, and bis whole time, he devoted to the 
collection of manuscripts or making transcripts, and accu-- 
muiated about eight h^indred volumes of Greek, Roman,' 
and oriental authors. What he copied, was executed with 
great accuracy, and he was one of the first who corrected 
the defects and arranged the text of the manuscripts which 
he had an opportunity of studying. His house was the 
constant resort of scholars and students, who had free ac- 
cess to his library, and to many of whom he was a liberal 
patron. Poggio Bracciolini valued him highly in this cha- 
racter, and on Niccoli*s death, Jan. 23, 1437, published a 
funeral oration, in which he celebrated his prudence, be- 
nevolence, fortitude, &c. He was not, however, without 
his faults, and had disgusted some eminent scholars of his 
time by bis sarcastic wit and irritability of temper. By his 
will he directed that his library should be devoted to the 
use of the public, and appointed sixteen curators, among- 
whom was Cosmo de Medici ; but as he died in a state of 
insolvency, this legacy would have been lost, had not 
Cosmo offered to pay his debts on condition of obtaining a 
right to dispose of the books. This being agreed to, he 
deposited them in the Dominican monastery of St. Mark 
at Florence. This collection was the foundation of aifO- - 
tber celebrated library in Florence, known by the name of 
the Bibliotheca Marciana, or library of St. Mark, vrtiich is 
yet open to the inspection of the learned, at the distance 
of three centuries. It does not appear that he was the 
author of any literary work, except a short treatise on the 
orthography of the Latin language, in which he attempted' 
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to settle various disputed points on tbis subject, by the au- 
^ority of ancient inscriptions.^ 

NICEPHORUS (Greooras), a Greek historian, was 
borp about the close of the thirteenth century, and flou*^ 
fished in the fourteenth, under the emperors Andronious^ 
John Palo^ologus, and John Cantacuzenus. He was a 
great favourite of the eider Andronicus, who made him 
librarian of the church of Constantinople, and sent bim 
ambassador to the prince of Servia. He accompanied An« 
dronicus in bis misfortunes, and attended at his death; 
after which he repaired to the court of the younger Andio<4 
nicus, where he appears to have been well received ; and 
it is certain, that, by his influence over the Greeks, that 
church was prevailed on to reject any conference with the 
legates of pope John i}CXU. But, in the dispute which 
arose between Barlaam and Palamoa, happening to take 
the part of the former, be maintained it so zealously in 
the council that was held at Constantinople in 1351, that 
be wail oa^i iutp prison, and continued there till the return 
fif John PalsBologus, who released bim ; after which he 
held a disputation with Palamos, in the presence of that 
emperor* He compiled the Bysantine history in abar^ 
parous style, and very inaccurately, from 1 204, when Con« 
stantinople was taken by the French, to the death of An^ 
dronicus the younger, in 1341. Besides this work, be is 
the author of some others. I)is history, with a Latin trao»» 
lation by Jerome Wolf, was printed at Basil in 1 562, and 
again at Geneva in l$15. We have also a new version of 
it, and a new edition more correct than any of the pre* 
ceding, printed at the Louvre in 1702, by Boivin the 
youtt^r, the French king's librarian, 8 vols. foL This 
edition contains, in the first volume, the thirty-eight bodia 
pf Gregoras, which end with the year 1:^41 ; and in the 
second are the thirteen following, which contain a history 
of ten years. There are still fourteen remaining to be 
jpublisbed; as also fourteen other pieces of Gregorai. 
Gregoras also wrpte Scholia upon ** Synesiua de Ihsum* 
piis,*' published' by Turnebus in 1553; the version of 
which, by John Pichon, is printed amqng the worka of the 
sao)^ Synesiua.* 

« t Shepfisrd'i Fbggio Bracciolini, p. 40, 314, Icor— Rmco^'i Lorcflio.— 
Itrabotchi. 
' Mureri.— VoMiui de HiSU GriBO.— Oit9. vol. U^^-SaxU OnonflSC 
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NICEPHORUS (St.) a celebrated patriarch of Consten^' « 
tinople, of the niath century, was distinguished for hit 
zealous defence' of the worship of images, against the em- 
peror Leo the Armenian, who banished him in the year 
815, to a monastery, where he died in the year 828, aged 
seventy. His works are, " Ar Abridgment of History," 
from the death of the emperor Mauritius to Coustantine 
Copronymus, printed at the Louvre, 1648, fol. It forms 
part of the Byzantine history, and has been translated into 
French by president Cousin. It is said to be accurate, 
but written in a dry and concise style. An *< Abridgment 
of.Chronography," which is at the end of Syncellus ; and 
several other works in Greek, which may be found in P. 
Labbe's Councils, or the Library of the Fathers. Car- 
dinal ' Baron ius has inserted this patriarch*s << Confession 
of Faith*' in torn. XL of his Annals. He is supposed by 
Lardner and others, to have been the author of ''The 
Stichometry,*' a catalogue of the books of sacred scripture^ 
which, ifof no other use, at least shews that the Jewish 
canon was generally esteemed sacred by Christians, and 
that the other books of the Old Testament, which are now 
deemed ''Apocryphal,'* were not of equal authority, though 
sometimes read in the churches, and quoted by Christian 
writers. * 

NICEPHORUS (Blemmidbs, or Blemmyda), a priest 
and monk of Mount Athos, flourished in the thirteenth 
centurv. He refused the patriarchate of Constantinople 
from his partiality to the Latin church, and being more 
inclined to peace than any of the Greeks of his time. In 
this spirit he composed two treatises concerning "The 
Procession of the Holy Ghost ;" one addressed to James 
patriarch of Bulgaria^ and the other to the emperor Theo- 
slore Lascaris, in both which he refutes those who deny 
that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Son. 
These two tracts are printed in Greek and Latin, by Alia- 
jtiiQs, who has also given us a letter, written by Blemmides 
on his expelling from the church of her convent the mis- 
tress of the emperor John Ducas. There are several other 
pieces of our author in the Vatican library. * 

NICEPHORUS (Callistus), the son of Caltistus Xan- 
thopulus, a learned monk of Constantinople, is placed by 

> Moreri.— Lardoer'i Work!. . 
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Wbarton at 1333, but by Lardher in 1325. He wrote in 
Greek an *^ Ecclesiastical Hislory/' in twenty-three books^ 
eighteen of which are still extant, containing the transac- 
tions of the church from the birth of Christ to the death of 
the emperor Phocas in the year 610. We have nothing 
left besides the arguments of the five other books, from the 
commencement of the reign of the emperor Heraclius to 
the end of that of Leo the philosopher, who died in the 
year 911. He dedicated this history to the emperor An« 
dronicus Palasologus the elder : it was translated into Latin 
by John Langius, and has gone through several editions, 
the best of which is that of Paris, in 1630. There is only 
one manuscript of this history, which was said to be for- 
merly in the library of Matthias, king of Hungary, and 
now in that of Vienna. Nicephorus was no more than 
thirty years of age when be compiled it, and it is said to 
abound in fables, and therefore has been treated with con- 
tempt by Beza, and by Gesner. Some other pieces are 
ascribed to our author. Labb£, in his preliminary discourse 
prefixed to the " Byzantine Historians,*' has given a ca- 
talogue of the emperors and patriarchs of Constantinople, 
composed by Nicephorus. . His abridgment of the Bible 
in iambic verse was printed at Basil in 1536, and Dr. Hody 
has attributed to him a small piece which he published in 
Greek and Latin, during his controversy with Mr. Dod- 
well, under the title of *' Anglicani Schismatis Redar- 
gutio.'* /His homilies on Mary Magdalen are also inserted 
in Bandint '* Monumenta,'* 1762, vol. III.^ 

NICERON (John Francis), an able mathematician, 
was born at Paris in 1613. Having finished his academical 
studies with the most promising success, he entered into 
the order of Minims, took the habit in 1632, and as usual, 
changed the name given him at his baptism for that 
of Francis, the name of bis paternal uncle, who was also a 
Minim, or Franciscan. The inclination which he bad for 
mathematics appeared early during bis philosophical studies; 
and he devoted to this science all the time he could spare 
from his other employments, after be had completed his 
studies in theology. All the branches of the mathematics, 
however, did not equally engage his attention ; he con- 
fined himself particularly to optics, and studied the rest 
only as they were subservient to his more fitvourite pursuit* 

< Cave, vol. II«-»Lwdtter'i WMki.— F»brtc. Bibl, Onvc— Motheim. 
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He inroroi^ u» in the preface to his << Tbatrttalurgas Op« 
ticus/* tbat be weht twice to Rome.; and that, qd bi» re* 
turn borne, be was appointed teaeber of tbeology* He was 
afterwards cbosen to accompany fatber Francis de la Noue» 
f icar-general of the order, in bis visitation of tbe 'convents 
tbrougbout all France. Amidst so many employments, it 
is wonderful tbat be found so muob time to study, for bis 
life was short, and must have been laborious. Being taken 
sick at Aix, in Provence, be died tbere^ September 22, 
1646, aged only thirty- three* He was an intimate ac* 
quaintance of Des Cartes, who bad a high esteem for bioii 
and presented him with bis works. Nioeron*s writings are, 
1. ^ L'Interpr6tation des Chiffres, ou Regies pour bien 
bntendre et expliquer facilemeiit toutes sortes des Chifires 
Simples,*' &c. Pahs, 1641, Svo. This was only a iransia* 
tioo on tbe art of decypbering, written by Cospi in Italian, 
but is much improved by Niceron, who justly conceived it 
to be a work of utility. 2. '* La Perspective curiease, ou 
Magie artificielle des etfets marveilleux de TOptique, Ca- 
troptique, et Diopirique,** intended as an introduction to 
his, 3. " Tbaumaturgus Opticus : sive, Admiranda Optices, 
Catoptrices, et Dioptrices, Pars prima, &c." 1646^ fol. 
He intended to add two other parts, but was prevent by 
death. ^ 

NICERON (JofiN PETlna), one of the most useful French 
biographers, was born at Paris, March 11, 1685. He was 
bf an ancient and tioble fttmily, who were in very high 
repute about 1540. He studied with success in the Ma*- 
Earine college at Paris, and afterwards at tbe college Du 
Plessis. He appears to have been of a serious turn of 
tanind, and of great modesty, and from a dread of tbe 
snares to which be might be exposed in tbe worlds de- 
termined to quit it for a religious life. Ou this subject be 
consulted one of bis uncles, who belonged to the order of 
Bamabite Jesuits. This uncle examined him ) and, not 
diflSdent of his election, introduced him as a probationer 
iko tbat society at Parisb He was received there in i 702, 
took the habit in 1703, and made bis vows in 1704, at the 
age of nineteen. After he had professed himself, he was 
isent to Montargis, to Study philosophy and theology, a 
tourse of both which be went through with credit, although 
he confesses that he never coitid reltsh the scholastic system. 

V NiotroD, vol. VII sod X^^^kmohipm.'^UMtu . 
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then ID vpgue. His superiors tbeup satisfied with his proi- 
ficieiu:y and talents, sent him to Locbes, in Touraine, to 
teac(^ the classics and rhetoric. Here his devout behaviour 
find excellent conduct as a teacher, made him be tb)ught 
worthy of the priesthood, which he received at Poitiers in 
)708, and as he was not arrived at the age to assume thi^ 
order, a dispensation, which his uncommon piety had me* 
rited, was obtained in his favour. The college of Mon<^ 
targis having recalled him, he was their professor of 
rhetoric during two years, and philosophy during foun 
In spit^ of all these avocations, he was humanely attentive 
%o ev^ry (pal) and work of charity, and to the instruction of 
bis ^Uow-creatures, many of whom heard his excellent 
serinons, pure and. unadorned in style, but valuable in 
niatt/^r, which he delivered not only from the pulpits of 
most of the churches within the provincje, but even fron^ 
those of Paris. In 1716 his superiors invited him to tha( 
city, that he might have an opportunity of following, witl^ 
the more cooveoience, those studies for whtcb he alwaya 
had expressed the greatest inclination. He not only un^ 
d^rstood the ancient, but almost all the modern languages: 
^'circumstance of infinite advantage in the composition o^ 
those works which he has given to the public, and whicl^ 
be carried on with great assiduity to the time of his death, 
which happened ^fter a short illness, July 8, 1738, at th^ 
age of fifty-three. His works are, K '* Le Grand F6bri^ 
fuge ; or, a dissertation to prove that common Water if 
the best remedy in Fevers, and even in the Plague ; trans*" 
Jat^d from the English of John Hancock, minister of St. 
Margaret's, London, in 12mo.'' This treatise made itf 
appearance, amongst other pieces relating to this subject 
in 1720; and was attended with a success which carried i% 
fhrough three editions; the last came out in 1730, in 9 
vols. 12mo^ .entitled "A Treatise on common Water;*' 
I'aris, print^ by CaveHer. 2. ** The Voyages of Joho 
Ouvington to Surat, and divers parts of Asia and Africa; 
trpntaining t^e History of the Revolution in the kingdom of 
Gplconda, and some observations upon S(ilk- Worms,** Pai^ 
ris, 17,25, 12 vols. 12mo. 3. <' The Conversion of Eng* 
)anfl to Christianity, compared with its pretended Refoitnt 
tipn ;** a work translated from the English, and written by 
f^tk l^glish catholic, Paris, 1729, 8vo. 4. << The Naturi^ 
History of the Earth, translated from the English of Mr. 
Woediwd/ -by Mons. Nogoes, doctor in physic ; mth an 
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answer to the objections of doctor Camerarius : containing, 
also, several letters written on the same subject, and a 
methodical distribution of Fossils, translated from the Eng* 
lish, by Niceron,*' Paris, 1735, 4to. 5. *< Memoirs of Men 
illustrious in the republic of letters, with a critical Account 
of their Works. Paris,'* 12mo. The first rolume of this 
great work appeared in 1727 ; the others were given to the 
public in succession, as far as the thirty-ninth, which ap- 
peared in 1738. The fortieth volume was published • after 
the death of the author, in 1739. Since that event three 
others were added, but in these are many articles of which 
Niceron was not the author. It is not easy to answer all 
the objections which may be offered to a work of this kind. 
The author himself, in one of his prefaces, informs us that 
some of his contemporaries wished for a chronological 
order ; some for the order of the alphabet ; some for class- 
ing the authors according to the sciences or their pro- 
fessions, and some according to the countries in which they 
were born. As his work, however, appeared periodically, 
he thought himself justified in giving the lives without any 
particular order, according as he was able to procure n^a- 
terials. That the French critics should dwell upon the un- 
avoidable mistakes in a work of this magnitude, is rather 
surprizing, for they have produced no such collection 
since, and indeed Niceron has been the foundation, as far 
as he goes, of all the subsequent accounts of the same 
authors. Chaufepie only treats him with respect while 
he occasionally points out any error in point of dateor fact.' 

NICETAS (AcHOMiNATES, or Choniates), a Greek his- 
torian, was born at Chone, or Colossus, a town in Phrygia. 
He flourished in the thirteenth century, and was employed 
in several considerable affairs at the court of the emperors 
of Constantinople. When that city was taken by the French 
in 1204, he withdrew, together with a young French captive, 
whom he afterwards married at Nice in Bithynia, and- died 
there in 1206. 

He wrote a ** History, or Annals, from tte death of 
Alexis Comnenus in 1118, to that of Baudouin in 1205,** 
entitled ** Nicetse Acominati Cboniate Hist Gr. et Lat. 
ed. C. An. Fabroto," Paris, 1647, the best edition ; but it 
had been printed with a translation, by Jerome Wolf, at 
Basil, in 1557, and again at Geneva, in 1593. It bfts 

1 Life by the abb^ Gooset, in toL XL. of the M<liioiii««-Chattfii|HCi, . 
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siDce been inserted in the body, of the ^^ Byzantine His* 
.torians/* printed at the Louvre at Paris. This is considered 
as one of the most valuable pieces in that collection, but 
the style is not good. Father Morel of Tours, in tbe six- 
tciienth century, translated the five first books of a piece 
entitled " The treasure of the Orthodox Faith/* ascribed 
to Nicetas, printed in 1580, 8vo, and inserted since in 
.the twelfth volume of the '* Bibliotheca Patrum" of Co- 
logne. We have also a fragment of the twentieth book, 
concerning what ought to be observed upon the conversion 
of a Mahometan to Christianity. Michael Choniates, our 
author's brother, composed several ** Monodies upon his 
.death," which are translated by Morel, and also composed 
jBome other discourses, particularly one upon the ** Cross,'* 
the manuscript of which is in tbe public library at Paris.^ 

NICETAS (Davio), a Greek historian, a native, as 
some relate, of Paphlagonia, fiourished about the end of 
tbe ninth century. He wrote ^he ^* Life of St. Ignatius, 
Patriarch of Constantinople," .translated into Latin by Fre- 
deric Mutius, bishop of Termoli, and made use of by car- 
dinal Baronius: but we have another version, by father 
.Matthew Raderi, printed at Ingoldstadt, in 1604. This 
Nicetas composed also several panegyrics, in honour of the 
apostles and other saints, which are inserted in the last 
continuation of the '' Bibliotheca Patrum,*' by Combesis. 
There are several authors of this name mentioned by Ges- 
ner and Leo AUatius.* 

NICETAS (sumamed Serron), deacon of the church 
of Constantinople, and contemporary with Theophylact in 
the eleventh century, and afterwards bishop of Heraclea, 
composed several ** Funeral Orations upon the death of 
Gregory Nazianzen ;'* as also a ^^ Commentary," which is 
inserted in Latin among the works of that father. There 
.is ascribed to him a " Catena upon the Book of Job,'* com- 
piled of passages taken from several of the fathers, which 
.was printed by Junius at London, 1637, in folio. We 
have also, by the s^me author, several " Catense upon the 
Psalms and Canticles,'' printed at Basil in 1552. There is 
likewise a ** Commentary upon the Poems of Gregory 
Nazianzen," printed at Venice, under the name of Ni- 
.cetas of Paphlagonia, which is apparently the same author.^ 

> Moreri.— Diet. Hitt — Saxii Ooomait. — Blount's Ceniora. 
" * Moi«ri.— Diet. Hitt.— tVonfofde Hift. Grse.— Santi OnoidUt. 
^ Dv Pio.— If orin.--C»T^ toK U.— Swdi Ono^Mt. 
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NICHOLAS V. pope, and the only pontiff of that mn^ 
mach deseiTtng of notice, was originally named TboflM* 
of Sarzana, and waa born in 1398. He waa the MO t»f 
Barth. dei Parentucelli, a professor of arts and medicine 
in Pisa. His mother^ Andreola, was.a native of Saraana, a 
small town on the borders of Tuscany, and the republic of 
Genoa, whence he derived bis surname. In bis seventh 
year his father died, and his mother marrying* again, a ittah 
who' had no affection for her orihpring, bin yoanger days 
were embttcered by doaiestic neglect and harshness. He 
obtained a friend, however, in cardinal Nicholas Albergat}, 
who took bim nnder his protection, and supplied him with 
whatever was necessary for pursuing his studies at th6 
university of Bologna. At the age of twenty-four he en«- 
roUed himself in the priesthood, but continued to live th 
the fsmily of hU patron Hntil the death of the Matter, when 
his learning and virtues procured him another friend in th^ 
cardinal Gerard Andriani. By his means he was intro^ 
duced to the court of Eugenius IV. and employed in all 
the disputes between the Latins and Greeks at the cooncih 
of Fercara and Florence, for bis admirable OMuiagement of 
which he was rewarded in 1445 by the bishopric of Bo^ 
iogM. In 1446 be was promoted to the purple, and in 
Alarch 1447 be was elevated to the papal throne, on whidi 
occasion he assumed the name of Nicholas V. The tem«- 
^^oraifeies of the holy see being in a lamenuble stsite of 
disorder, he had uncommon difficulties to struggle with, 
which, however, be encountered by a wise and temperate 
*ooiiduet. It was first his object to restore the finance^ 
And to cultivate the arts of peace, which furnished him with 
the means of gratifying his passion for the encouragement 
'of learning. Fostered by bis patronage, the scholars df 
Italy no longer had reason to complain that they were 
-doomed to obscurity and contempt Nicholas invited to 
4iis court all those who were distinguished by their prof- 
iciency in ancient literatifre ; and whilst he afforded tbedi 
full scope for the exeruon of their talents, be requited 
their labours by liberal remunerations. Poggio was one of 
those who experienced his kindest patronage. 

In 1453 Nicholas received intelligence of the capture 
ef Constantinople by Mahemet II. which sooie historian^ 
mention as the greatest affliction that befel the pupe;.l^ut 
Gibbon, speaking on the subject, says, ^' Some stages were 
too weak^ and otban too ramoM : by aooe the dungfr mt^s 
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^Msfi^ed fts iniaginarjr/ by 'others m inevitable: the 
western princes were involved in t^r endless and domestic 
qnalrels ; and tbe RAman pontiff was exasperated hj the 
fatsehbod or obstinacy ot' the Greeks. Instead of eoiploy*- 
ing in thetr favour the Arms and treasures of Italy, Nicho*- 
las V. had foretold their approachiog ruin, and bis honour 
seemed engaged in the accomplishment of his prophecy. 
Perhaps he was softened by* the last extremity of their 
"distress, but bis cmnpasMon was tardy : his efforts ' were 
faint and unavaiFrng ; and Constantitiople bad fallen before 
tbe squadrons of Grenoa and Venice coald saM from tbeir 
iharbours.** From chis^ time he spent the remainder of hia 
pontificate in endenvours to allay tbe civil wars and com^. 
motions which took place in Italy, to reconcile the Chris*- 
tian princes who were then at war with oue another, and 
to unite them ' in one league against the enemies of thb 
<^hristian church. Bert ail bis efforts being unsucoebsfuT, 
tbe disappointment is said to have hastened his deatb, 
tfhich happened March 24, 1455. ^< Tbe feme of Nicbolaa 
V.*' says Gibbon, who seems to have formed a just estimate 
vf tbe character of this pontiff, *^ has not been adequate 
to his merits. From a plebeian origin, be raised bimseV 
%y his virtue and learning ; the character of the man pre* 
vaiifled over the interest of the pope ; and be sharpened 
ebose weapons which were soon pointed against the Roman 
church. He had been the friend of tbe most eminent 
scholars of the age ; he became their patron ; and suck 
was the humility of his manners, that the change was 
scarcely discernible either to them or to himself. If be 
pressed the acceptance of a liberal gift, it was not as thfe 
measure of desert, but as the proof of benevolence ; wA 
when modest merit declined his bounty, * accept it,* he 
would say, with a consciousness of his own worth, < yoft 
will not always have a Nicholas among you.' Tbe influence 
bf tbe holy see pervaded Christendom ; and he exerted 
that influence in tbe search, not of benefices, but of books'. 
From the nirns of the Byzantine libraries, ^rom tbe dark* 
'est monasteries of Germany and Britain, be Collected the 
^usty manuscripts of the writers of antiquity ; and wberever 
tbe original could not be removed, a faithful copy wan 
transcribed, and transmitted for use. The Yatican, *th6 
old repository for bulls and legends, for supei^tition and 
forgery, was daily replenished with more pneciQus furpj^ 
jtj^re ; and such vu the industry of Miohohsi that w' • 
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' reign of eight years he fofmed a library of 5000 Tolames. 
To bis munificence the Latin world was indebted for the 
versions of Xenophon, Diodorus, Polybius, Thucydides, 
lierodotusi and Appian; of Strabo's Geography; of the 
Iliad • of the. most valuable works of Plato and Aristotle ; 
of Ptolemy and Theophrastus, and of the fathers of the 
Oreek church* ' 

NICHOLAS DE CUSA. See CUSA. 
( NICHOLAS (Eymericus), a celebrated Dominican, was 
bom at Gironoa, in Catalonia, about 1320. He was made 
inquisitor general by Innocent VL about 1356, and after- 
wards chaplain to Gregory XI. and judge of heretical 
causes. He died Jan. 4, 1399, leaving a precious monu- 
ment of inquisitorial tyranny, entitled ** Directorium In.- 
quisitorium," or the Inquisitor's Directory, the best edi- 
tions of which are those with corrections, particularly that 
V cum comment. Fran. PegnsB,'* printed at Rome, 1587, 
fol. This book, says L*Avocat, contains the most per- 
nicious and horrible maxims, according to which, not onlj 
private persons, but princes and kings, may be condemned 
secretly by the inquisition, without being permitted to 
apeak in their own defence, and afterwards put to death 
by poison, or other means. It is astonishing, adds .this 
liberal .ecclesiastic, that a work which inculcates such de- 
testable principles should have been printed at Barcelona, 
afterwards at Rome, and at Venice. The commentary, 
he says, is as pernicious as the text. The French have an 
abridgment of the lyork, by theabb6 Morellet, 1762, 12mo.* 

NICHOLS (Frank), a physician, and anatomist of 
eminence, was born in London in 1699, where his father 
.was a.barrister. After receiving the rudiments of his edu* 
cation at a private school in the country, where his docility 
and sweetness of temper endeared him to his master and 
achool-fellows, he was in a few years removed to West- 
minster, and thence to Oxford, where he was admitted a 
commoner of Exeter college, under the tuition of Mr. 
John Haviland, in 1714. He applied himself to the usual 
academical exercises with great assiduity, and took his 
xlegrees in arts at the accustomed periods, that of M. A. io 
J 721. He paid his greatest attention to natural philosophy^ 
and after reading a few books on anatomy, engaged in 

1 Bower's Hist of the Popes. — Tiraboaebi. — Gibbon's Hist — Shepherd's Life 
of ^po, p. 381, 409, 462.^Lifie by Geofgi, Rome, 1743, 4i6. 
^ I Mcjm.— I>Kt. Hkt de L'AfOcat. .,i 
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dissections, which he pursued with so much reputation tas 
to be chosen reader of anatomy in the university in 17({6, 
about two years after taking his degree of B. M. In ibis 
office he used his utmost endeavours to introduce a zeal 
for this neglected study, and obtained a high and well 
merited reputation. His residence at Oxford, hpwever, 
was only temporary ; for at the close of his course he. re- 
turned to London, where he had determined to settle, after 
having made a short trial of practice in Cornwall, and a 
aubsequent visit to the principal schools of France and 
Italy. At Paris, by conversing freely with the learned, 
he soon recommended himself to their notice and eateem. 
Winslow's was the only good system of physiology at that 
time known in France, apd Morgagni's and Santorini's, of 
Venice, in Italy. On his return to England he resumed 
bis anatomical and physiological lectures in London, and 
they were frequented, not only by students from both the 
universities, but by many surgeons, apothecaries, and 
others. His reputation rapidly extended, and in 1723 be 
was elected a fellow of the royal.society, to which he com- 
municated several papers, which were published in the 
Philosophical Transactions, especially some observations 
on the nature of aneurisms, in which he controverted the 
opinion of Dr. Freind ; and a description of a singular dis- 
ease, in which the pulmonary vein was coughed up. He 
also made observations on a treatise by Helvetius, on the 
lungs. In 1729, he received the degree of M. D. at Ox- 
ford, and became a fellow of the college of physicians in 
1732. In 1734 he was appointed to read the Gulstonian 
lectures at the college, and chose the structure of the 
heart, and the circulation of the blood, for his subjects. At 
the request of the president. Dr. Nichols again read the 
Gulstonian lectures in 1736, choosing for his topics the 
urinary organs, and the nature and treatment. of calculous 
diseases; and in 1739 he delivered the anniversary Harveian 
oration. In 1743 he married one of the daughters of the 
celebrated Dr. Mead, by whom he had a son and daughter, 
both living. 

In 1745 Dr. Nichols left Oxford finally, and was suc- 
ceeded in his professorship by Dr. Lawrence. In 174S 
he was appointed lecturer on surgery to the college, and 
began his course with a learned and elegant dissertation on 
the '' Anima Medica,'* which was published as a separate 
work in 1750. While he was proceeding with his course^ 
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bowev^r, he received what he considered an insult fmt 
ibe coltege* who chose a junior fellovir as an elect, on the 
death of Dr. Coninghaai» in preference to him, without 
any apparent reason; and he indignantly resigned bit 
lectureship, never afterwards attending the meetings of the 
letkHTs, except when roauers of the utmost importance 
were in agitation. In 1751 he took some revenge in an 
anonymous pamphlet, entitled *^ The Petition of the on^ 
bom Babes to the Censors of the Royal College of Phy« 
aicians in London/' in which Dr. Nesbitt, Dr. Maule, Dr. 
Barrowby principally, and sir William Browne, sir Edwari 
•Hube, and the Scots, were the objects of his satire. 

On the death of sir Hans Sloane, in 1753, Dr. Nichols 
was appointed bis successor as one of the king's physicians { 
an ofice which he held till the death of his majesty in 1 760, 
^whea the most skilful were superseded to make way for 
one who, his biographer says, was not long before an 
army surgeon of the lowest order. On this occasion an 
offer of a pension was made to Dr. Nichols, which it was 
anggested he might have if be would ask for it, but he 
Tejeeted k with disdain. In 1772 be published a seconii 
^ition of his treatise ^' De Anima Medica,** to which waa 
iiabjoined a dissertation ^ De Motu Cordis et Sanguinis in 
Homine nato et non nato,'' inscribed to his learned friend 
and coadjutor the late Dr. Lawrence. 

Weary at lengdi with his profession, and with a resi- 
dence in London, and also wishing to auperintend the edu- 
cation of his son at Oxford, he removed to that city, where 
be bad «pent some of the most agreeable years qf his 
youth: But when «he study of t^ law recalled his son 
^afterwards a member of parliament) to London, the doeto): 
took a hottse at Epsom, where he passed the remainder of 
bis Hfe in a literary retirement, varying bis recreations by 
no attention io the recent botanical researches of Linnsras^ 
and by some agricultural inquiries. His consittiltion had 
never been robust; be was constantly subject to seveiie 
catarrhal affootions, and an asthmatic cough^ which, re^ 
turning with great violence January 7, 1778, deprived tb^ 
world ^ this valuable man, in the eightieth year of his 
t^e. In 1780 bis friend Dr. Thomas Lawrence, wrote hia 
life in elegant Latin, for distribiition among bis friends. 

fie gives bis character as Tery amialble. * 

< « 

w t 

. i-^fe ^j J^, ^4i^rfSo«e.^OeDt Msf. ¥01 LV.<^a9fwelI'8 ^'fe of JobMon.-^ 
Drton's hsVi%n, vol. 11. p. 1^0, in a Icttier from lir Jainei Stoolibutc,' bart M. I). 
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/ NICHOLS, or NICCOLS (Richaad), wbom Mi. Head-' 
ley coDsiders as a poet of great elegance and imagination, 
and one of the ornaments of the reign of Elizabeth, t)i«8 
born in London, of genteel parents, in 1584. In 1602 be 
entered a student of Magdalen college, Oxford, whenoe^ 
after a short time, he removed to Magdalen hall,, and tfx>k 
the degree of B. A. in 1606. After remaining at the tini4 
varsity some years, and being esteemed among the most 
ingenious men of his day, according to Wood, he quitted 
Oxford for London, where he ^* obtained an employment 
suitable to his faculty." What this employment was, we 
are left to conjectore. The time of his death is also un- 
certain, but he appears to have been alive at least in 1616, 
and was then but young. The most, material of his vkrorks 
are his additions to ** The Mirror for Magistrates,*^ a book 
most popular in its time (see Higoins), containing a series 
of pieces by Sackville, Baldwyne, Ferrers, Churchyard^ 
Phayer, Higgins, Drayton. It was ultimately completed| 
and its contents new arranged by Nichols, whose supple- 
ment to the edition of 1610 is entitled ** A Winter Night's 
Vision." To this likewise is improperly subjoined '* Eng** 
land's Eliza; or the victorious and triumphant r^igneof that 
virgin Empress, &c. Elizabeth, queen of England,'* fcc. 
His other writings are, ** The Cuckow, a Poem,*' London, 
1607 ; *^ Monodia, or Waltham's complaint upon the death 
ef the most vertuous and noble lady, late deceased^ the 
lady Honor Hay,*' ibid. 1615 ; a play called <'Tl»Twynnel 
Tragedye" is attributed to him in the Biog. Dram.; bu^ we 
can, on better authority, add " London's Artillery, briefly 
containing the noble practice of that worthie Society," fcet 
inc. 1616, 4to; <<The Three Sisters^ Tears, shed at the 
late solemne Funerals of the royal Henry, prince of Wales,*' 
&c. 1613, 4to ; and '* The Furies, with Vertue's encomium^ 
fce. in two books of epigrammes, satirical and eneo« 
oiiastic," 1614, 8vo. Ample specimens of iiis poetry are 
given in Headley's '* Beaoties," and the *^ Bibliograpker.'^* 
NICHOLS (William), an English divine of greiit 
learning and merit, was the son of John Nichols, of Don* 
tngton, in Bucks, an eminent counsellor, and was bom 
in 1664. He was educated at St. Paul's school, London, 
whence, in 1679, he went to Magdalen hall, Oxford. He 
« 

> AtK Ox. tqI. I.-^Bioc Dratt.— Wartoo'i Hift. of Poetr7.«— Beadlejr^t 
Beaatiei.— 1^ Bibliograpber, toI. 1.— ttibliolhecA Anf lo-Poetica. 
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remored aftermrds to Wadbam college, where be took 
the degree of B. A. Nov. 27, 1683; but being admitted 
probationer-fellow of Merton college in October 16849 he 
completed his degree of M.A. there on June 19, 1688* 
About that time he entered into holy orders,' became 
chaplain to Raiph eart of Montague, and in September 
1691, rector of Selsey, near Chichester, in Sussex. He 
was admitted B. D. July 2, 1692, and D. D. Nov. 29, 
16B5. After a life entirely devoted to piety and study, 
we find him, in the close of it, thus describing bis situation, 
in >a letter to Robert earl of Oxford : 

** Smiih-street, Westminster, Aug. 31, 1711. 
'^ May it please your lordship, 
" I was in hopes that her majesty would have bestowed 
the prebend of Westminster upon me, being the place 
where I live, and that I might be nearer to books, to finish 
my work on the liturgy and articles, for which she was 
pleased to tell to me, with her own mouth, she would 
consider me. My good lord, I have taken more pains in 
this matter than any divine of our nation, which I hope 
may bespeak the favour of a church-of-England ministry. 
Therefore I most humbly beseech your lordship for your 
interest for the next prebend of that church (if this be 
disposed of) that shall be void ; for if I had merited no« 
thmg, my circumstances want it. I am now forced on the 
drudgery of being the editor of Mr. Selden's books, for a 
little monsy to buy other books to carry on my liturgical 
work. I have broken my constitution by the pains of 
making my collections myself throughout that large work, 
without the help of an amanuensis, which I am not in a 
condition to keep, though the disease of my stomach (being 
a continual cbolic of late, attended by the rupture of a vein) 
might plead pity, and incline my superiors not to suifer 
ine all my: days to be. a Gibeonite in the church without 
any regard or relief. Pray, my lord, represent my case 
to the queen ; and I shall never be wanting to make my 
most ample acknowledgment for so great a favour. I could 
long since have made my way to preferment without taking 
alhthis pains, by a noisy cry for a party ; but as. this hat 
been often the reproach, and once the ruin of our clerg}^ 
so I have always, industriously avoided it, quietly doing 
what service I could to the church I was born in^ and 
leaving the is^ue thereof to God's Providence, and to the 
kind offices of some good man^ who some time or other 
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might biefriend me in getting some little thing for me to' 
make mv circumstances easy, which is the occasion that 
your lordship has the trouble of this supplication, from. 

My lord, 
Your lordship's most dutiful, most obedient, 
And most humble servant, 

Will. Nichols.'* 
That he deserved more attention, will appear from the 
following list of his useful publications. 1. '^ An Answer 
to,an Heretical Book called ' The naked Gospel,' which 
was condemned and ordered to be publicly biirnt by the 
Convocation of the University ofOxon, Aug. 19, 1690, 
with some Reflections on Dr. Bury's new edition of that 
book," 1691,. 4to. 2. "A short History of Socinianism," 
printed with the answer before-mentioned ; and dedicated 
to his patron the earl of Montague. 3. ** A Practical 
Essay. on the Contempt of the World," 1694, 8?o, in- 
scribed to ** sir John Trevor, master of the rolls," to v^hom 
the author acknowledges his obligations for " a consider- 
able preferment, bestowed in a most obliging and generous 
manner.'.' 4. ^< The Advantages of a learned Education," 
a sermon preached at a school-feast, 1698, 4to. 5. <^ The 
Duty of Inferiors towards their Superiors, in five practical 
discourses; shewing, I. The Duty of Subjects to their 
Princes. H. The Duty of Children to their Parents, 
ni. The Duty of Servants to their Masters. IV. The 
Duty of Wives to their Husbands. V. The Duty of Pa- 
rishioners and the Laity to their Pastors and Clergy. To 
which is prefixed a dissertation conoerning the divine 
right of Princes," 1701, 8vo. 6. ^< An Introduction to a 
Devout Life, by Francis Sales, bishop and prince of Ge- 
neva; translated and reformed from the Errors of the 
Romish edition. To which is prefixed, a Discourse of the 
Rise and. Progress of the Spiritual Books in the Romish 
Church," 1701, 8vo. 7. "A Treatise of Consolation to 
Parents for the Death of their Children ; written upon the 
occasion of the Death of the Duke of Gloucester ; and- ad- 
dressed to the most illustrious Princess Anne of Denmark,'* 
1701, 8vo. 8. << God's Blessing on Mineral Waters ;" a 
Sermbn preached at the chapel at Tunbridge Wells," 1702^ 
4to. • 9.. *^ A Conference with a Theisr, in five parts ; de- 
dicated to the. Queen's most excellent Majesty," 1703, 
4vo;.of which a third edition, wiib the addition of two 
conlerences, the one with a Machiiveiiany the other with 
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an Atbeistf all carefully revised and prepared for the pres* 
by the aulhor, was poblished in 1723, 2 vols. 8vo« Thia 
was particularly designed, says Leland, by tbe learned and 
ingenious author, in opposition to the *' Oracles of Rea- 
son," published by Blount; and he has not left aiiy mate- 
rial part of that work unansweced. 10, ** A Practical Es« 
say on the Contempt of the World ; to which is pre- 
fixed, a Preface to the Deists and yicioua Libertines of the 
Age,'* 17ai, 2d edit 8vo. 1 1. << The Religion of a Prinee; 
shewing that the Precepts of the Holy Scriptures are the 
best maxims of Government,*' 1704, Svo, in opposition to 
^achiavel, Hobbes, &c. and written when the queen gave 
up the tenths and 6rst fruits to the inferior clergy* 12. 
** Defensio Ecclesiae Anglicanae,'* 1707, 12mo. 13. *<A 
Paraphrase on the Common Prayer, with Notes on the 
Sundays and Holidays,** 1708, Svo. 14. *' Afflictions the 
lot of God's children, a Sermon on the Death of Prince 
George," 1709, 8vq. 15. <^ A Comment on the Book of 
Common Prayer, and Administration of tbe Sacranients,'* 
lie. 1710, folio. This volume has the royal licenee pre-* 
fixed, and a list of more than 900 subscribers. In his 
dedication to the queen, be notices, as what never hap« 
peded before, that all the copies were bespoke ot paid for 
before the day of publication. It still oontiiiuea to be 
printed in 8vo, The late sir James Stonhouse, in. a letter 
lo the rev. Thomas Stedman, dated 179$, says of this 
work, *' I would have you recommend it to every family 
in yonr parish — as it will shew them the use df the common 
prayer and psalms, as read in our churches, and be a 
standard book from, father to son." 16. ^* A Supplement 
to the Commentary on the Book of Common Prayer," 
1711, folio. In the preface to this supplement, Dr. Ni-< 
chols mentions '^ a long fit of illness with which God had 

E leased to visit him, and a very unestablisbed state of 
ealth both before and after it." This illness appears toon 
lo have ended in his death. 17. " Historias Bacras Librf 
VII. Ea Antonii Cocceii Sabellici Eneadibus concinnatumf 
In nsum ScholarumetJuventutisChristiansB," 1711, 12mo. 
IS *' A Commentary on tlie first fifteen, and psrt of the 
aixteenth Articles of the Church of England," 1712, foi. 
19. *' A Defence of the Doctrine and Discipline of the 
Charch of England ; first written in Latin, for the eae of 
foreigners, by William Nichols, D. D. aiid translated inte 
Stif Itsfa by kimself," 1715, i2nio« Djr. Nkhols was «ec« 
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koned a rery excellent scholar, and was known abroad as 
well as at home by the learned correspondence he kept 
with foreigners of eminence. A volume of such corre- 
spondence with Jablon^ki, Osterwald, Wetstein, &c. was 
presented by his widow Catharine Nichols to the archbishop 
of Canterbury, Oct. 28, 1712, to .be deposited either in 
Lambeth or St. Martin's library, and is now among this 
valuable MSS. at Lambeth, No. 676. He died in the end 
of April 1712, and was buried in St. 8within*s church 
May 6, It may not be improper to distinguish this pious 
divine from his name-sake William Nichols, M. A. and 
rector of Stockport, in Cheshire, who was a student 
of Christ church, Oxford, and published, K *' De Literia 
inventis Libri sex ; ad illustrissimum Principem Thomani 
He^bertum, Pembrokiee Comitem," &c. 1711, Bvo. 8. 
'' Oratio coram venerabili Societate promovenda Religione 
Christian^ habita Londini, Dec. 29, 1715,'* 12mo; and, 
3. " IIEPI APXIIN Libri Septem. Accedunt Liturgica," 
1717, l2mo.* 

NICOLAI (John), a learned doctor of the Sorbonne, 
and Dominican, was born in 1594, at Monza, a village 
in the diocese of Verdun, near Stenay. After taking a 
doctor^s degree in 1632, he taught theology in the house 
of his order at Paris, for about twenty years. He was 
elected prior in 1661, and died May 7, 1673, aged seventy- 
eight. He was the editor of a good edition of the *^ Sum* 
marv'' of St. Thomas, with notes, and of all that doctor's 
works, Lyons, 1660, 19 vols. fol. He also published five 
pissertations on several points of ecclesiastical discipline, 
against M. de Launoi, 12mo; ''Judicium, seu censoriumi 
sufTragium de propositione Antonii Arnaldi,** &c. 4t09 
which last he likewise published in French by the title of 
'' Avis d^liberatif," &c. 4to. This relates to the much 
contested proposition of M. Arnauld, that ^* Grace failed 
in St. Peter,** and it was answered by M. Arnauld, Nicole^ 
and de la Lane. He was the author of other works, ta 
which are some singular opinions, but which are now of 
little consequence. He must, however, be distinguished 
from Philip Nicolai,. a learned divine, who died in 1608, 
and from Melchior Nicolai, a celebrated professor of 
divinity at Tubingen, who died in 1659. Both tbes« 
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wrote coninientaries and controversial treatises^ noticed iti 
** Freheri Tbeatruaii^* and our other authorities.' 

NICOLAUS (Damascknus), a native of Damascus, in 
Syria, who flourished in the time of Augustus, was a mad 
of extensive learping, and an illustrious ornament of the 
Peripatetic school. Herod the Great made choice of him 
for his preceptor in philosophy ; and when be sailed to 
Rome for the purpose of visiting the emperor, took him as 
•his companion in the voyage. Afterwards that prince 
prosecuted historical learixing under Nicolaus, who at his 
request undertook to write a Universal History, and being 
introduced by Herod to Augustus^ he was admitted to his 
intimate friendship, and received from him many valuable 
tokens of regard. The integrity and generosity of his 
spirit, and the urbanity of his manners, obtained him uni- 
jversal respect. Nicolaus wrote several treatises on the 
philosophy of Aristotle ; *' A Dissertation on the manners 
of various Nations ;*^ Memoirs of Augustus ;" and bis 
own ** Life." Of these some fragments are preserved by 
Valesius, and a complete edition was published in 1804, 
by J. C. Orellius, under the title ** Nicolai Damasceni 
Historiarum excerpta et fragmenta quse supersiint, Gr. 
Lat." 8vo.* 

NICOLE (Francis), a very celebrated Frlench mathe- 
matician, was born at Paris, December 23, 1683. His early 
attachmeiH to the mathematics induced M. Montmort to take 
the charge of bis educalion, and initiate him in the higher 
geometry. He first distinguished himself by detecting the 
follacy of a pretended quadrature of the circle. A M. Ma- 
thulon was so confident that he bad discovered this quad- 
rature, as to deposit in the bands of a public notary at 
Lyons, the sum of 8000 livres, to be paid to any person 
who in the judgment of the academy of sciences, should 
demonstrate tiie falsity of his solution. M. Nicole having 
undertaken the task, the academy's judgment was, that he 
had plainly proved that the rectilineal figure which Matbu- 
Ion had given as equal to the circle, was not only unequal 
ip it, but that it was even greater than the polygon of 92 
rides circumacribed about the circle. It was the love of 
toience, however, and not of money, which inspired Ni-* 
cole on this occasion, for he presented the prize of 8000 
livres to the public hospital of Lyons. The academy 
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DRfined Nicole eleve-mechanician^ March 12, 1707; ad- 
junct in 1716, associate in 1718, and pensioner in 1724, 
whicli be continued till his death, which happened^January^ 

18, 1758, at seventy-five years of age. 

His works, which were all inserted in the different vo- 
luraes of the Memoirs of the academy of sciences, are : 
1. A general method for determining the nature of curves 
formed by the rolling of other curves upon any given curve; 
in the volume for the year 1707. 2. A general method for 
rectifying all roulets tipon right and circular bases; 1708. 
3. General method of determining the nature of those 
curves which cut an infinity of other curves given iu posi* 
tion, cutting them always in a constant angle, 1715. 4. 
Solution of a problem proposed by M. de Lagny, 1716. 
5. Treatise of the calculus of finite differences, 1717. 64 
Second part of the calculun of finite differences, 1723. 7. 
Second section of ditto, 1723. 8. Addition to the two 
foregoing papers, 1724. 9. New proposition iu £leroen«* 
tary Geometry, 1725. 10. New solution of a problem 
proposed, to the English mathematicians, by the late M. 
Leibnitz, 1725. 11. Method of summing an infinity of 
new series, which are not summable .by any other known 
method, 1727. 12. Treatise of the lines of the third or-> 
der, or the curves of the second kind, 1729. 13. £xa« 
mination and resolution of some questions relating to play^ 
1730. 14. Method of determining the chances at piay. 
15. Observations upon the conic sections, 1731. 16. Man-< 
ner of generating in a solid body, all the lines of the third 
order, 1731. 17. Manner of determining the nature of 
roulets formed upon the convex surface of a sphere ; and 
of determining which are geometric, and which are recti- 
fiable, 1732. 18. Solution of a problem in geometry, 1732. 

19. The use of series in resolving many problems in the 
inverse method of tangents, 1737. 20. Observattons on 
the .irreducible case in cubic equations, 1738. 21. Ob« 
servations upon cubic equations, 1738. 22. On the tri- 
section of an angle, 1740. 23. On the irreducible case 
in cubic equations, 1741. 24. Addition to ditto, 1743^ 
25. His last paper upon the same, 1744. 26. Determioa-< 
tion, by inconunensurables and decimals, the values of the 
sides and areas of the series in a double progression of re«f 
gular polygons, inscribed in and circumscribed about a^ 
circle, 1747.* 

> HattonU Diet — Diet. Bht 
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NICOLE (JoHK)^ father of the celebrated Peter Nicole, 
was descended of a reputable raniily, and born at Chartrea, 
10 Oct. J 600. He applied himself to the law, and made 
a good proficiency in it; so that he became an advocate in 
parliament, and judge official to the bishop of Chartres. 
As a pleader, however, he is said to have been more 6owery 
than solid, and he injured his reputation by interspersing 
bis pleadings with verses and scraps of romances, which 
his son took care afterwards to burn. It does not appear 
that he published much, unless part if not the whole of a 
French translation of Quintilian, printed at Paris, in 1642, 
and dedicated to Mr. Seof, bishop of Chartres. The abb£ 
de Marolles says that he had several times received verses 
in Latin and French from our advocate, who died at Char- 
tres in 1678.^ 

NICOLE (Claudb), cousin-german of the preceding, 
was son of Nicolas Nicole, receiver of the town of Chartres,. 
where he was born Sept 4, 1611; and became one of the 
king^s council, and president in the elections of Chartres. 
He died Nov. 22, 1685. He was a good Greek, Latin, and 
Italian scholar, and had a talent for French poetry ; which, 
however, he abused, the greatest part of .his poems being 
grossly indelicate. Of these he published a collection at 
Paris, 1660, in 2 vols. 12mo, with a dedication to the king, 
under the title of "The Wbrks of the President Nicole.** 
This collection appeared again after his death, enlarged 
with several new pieces, some of which are upon subjects 
of piety, in 1693, at Paris. They consist chieBy of trans- 
lations of several works of "Ovid,** " Horace," "Persius,** 
« Martial,** " Seneca the Tragedian,** « Claudian,*' and 
others, '* A Translation of an Elegy and Ode of Anacreon,'* 
and of ** A Poem upon the Loves of Adonis, by the cava- 
Her Marin, &c.'*' 

NICOLE (Peter), a celebrated French divine, was 
born at Chartres, Oct. 6, 1625. He was the son of John 
Nicole above ihentioned, who, discovering him to be a 
youth of promising talents, gave him his first instructiong 
in gran^mar, and so grounded him in classical knowledge, 
that at the age of fourteen he was qualified to go to Paris, 
and comwience a course of philosophy ; and at its comple- 
tion, in about two years, be took the degree of M. A. July 
23, 1644. He afterwards studied divinity at the Sotbonne^ 

1 Moreri. < Ibid. 
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in 164>5 and )646 ; and, during thiii course, learned He« 
breviTy improved himself farther in Greek, acquired a know« 
}edge of Spanish and Italian. He also devoted part of his 
time to the instruction of the youth put under the care of 
messieurs de Port-royal. As soon as he bad completed 
three years, the usual period, in the study of divinity, he 
proceeded bachelor in that faculty in 1649, on which oc* 
casion he maintained the theses called the Tentative. He 
afterwards prepared himself to proceed a licentiate ; but 
was diverted from it by the dispute which arose about the 
five famous propositions of Jansenius, added to his con- 
nections with Mr. Arnanld. By this means he was at more 
leisure to cultivate his acquaintance with gentlemen of tho 
Port-royal, to which house he now retired, and assisted 
Mr.Arnaiild fn several pieces, which that celebrated di- 
Tine published in his own defence. They both went to 
'M, Varet*$ house at Chatillon near Paris, in 1664, and there 
continued to write in concert. Nicole afterwards resided 
at several places, sooic^times at Port- royal, sometimes at 
jParis, &c. He was solicited to take holy orders ; but, aftek: 
an examination of thnee weeks, and consulting with M. 
Pavilion, bishop of Aletb, he remained only a tonsured 
priest. It has been asserted by some, that having failed to 
answer properly when examined for the subdeaconship, he 
considered his being refused admission to it, as a warning 
from heaven. He continued undisturbed at Paris till 1677, 
when a le^Uer which he wrote, for the bishops of St. Pons 
and Arras, to pope Innocent XI. against the relaxations of 
the casuists, drew upon, him a storm, that obliged him to 
•withdraw. Re went 6rst to Chartres, where his father was 
lately dead ; and, having seitlied his temporal aSkirs, be 
repaired to Beauvais, and soon after took his leave of the 
kingdom, in 167i^. He retired first to Brussels, then went 
to Liege, and, after that, visited Orval, and several other 
places. 'A letter, dated July 16, 1679, which he wrote to 
Harlai, archbishop of Paris, facilitated bis return to France : 
and Robert, canon of the church of Paris, obtained leave 
of that archbishop,- some time after, for Nicole to come 
back privately to Chartres. Accordingly he repaired im** 
mediately to that city, under the name of M. Berci, and 
:resumed hia usual employments. The same friend after- 
wards solicited a permission for him to retuirn to Paris, and 
having obtained it at length in 1683^ he employed his 
time in the composition of various new works. In 169S» 
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perceiviug himself to be grown considerably infirm^ he re- 
signed a beneficei of a very moderate income, which he 
bad at Beauvais ; and after remaining for about two years 
more in a very languishing state, died of the second stroke 
of an apoplexy, Nov. 16, 1695, aged 70 years. 

He lived all his life with great simplicit}', loved retire- 
ment and quiet, and was very little versed in the manners 
of the world, in which, however, he acquired great fame 
for his excellence in metaphysics. His judgment was 
solid ; and he was more than commonly learned. Yet he 
is said to have been so credulous, that he believed every 
thing he heard, however improbable, being unable to ima- 
gine that any one would deceive him. His conversation 
was agreeable, but not prompt ; he was slow in producing 
reasons for what he advanced. This occasioned him to say 
of M. de Treville, a man of genius, and a fluent speaker, 
** He is too hard for me in the chamber, but by the time I 
get to the stairs-foot, I have puzzled him.** Nicole was 
also a man of such timidity, that he scarcely dared to stir 
iVom his house, for fear of unforeseen accidents, by which 
thousands, he said, had been killed or wounded. 

His arduous application to polite literature enabled him 
to imitate the style of the best Latin authors, particularly 
that of Terence ; but he is most admired as an elegant 
writer in his own language. In France he suffered much 
by undertaking the defence of Jansenius, whose opinions 
were condemned by the Sorbonne, the clergy of France, 
and indeed the whole chiircb. His works are very nume- 
rous, consisting of not less than an hundred articles : the 
principal are, 1.** Moral Essays,'* 14 vols. 12mo, among 
which are three volumes of *^ Letters and Reflections on 
the Epistles and Gospels," 5 vols, which joined to the 
*^ Tl^eblogical Instructions on the Sacrament,** 2 vols. ; 
f<on the Creed," 2 vols.; "on the Lord*s Prayer,** 1 vol.; 
♦* on the Decalogue,'* 2 vols. ; and the " Treatise on 
Prayer,** 2 vols, form the 23 volumes of what are called 
*^ Moral Essays.** 2. ^ Lettresimaginaires et visionaires,** 
1667, 2 vols. 12mo. 3. The small "Perpetuity of the 
Faith,** with a defence of it. 4. The large " Perpetuity,*' 
written in conjunction with M. Arnauld, 3 vols. 4to, but 
almost entirely by M. Nicole. 5. ^* Les Pr^juges legitimes 
conire les Calvinistes,** 12mo. 6. " Tr. de l'Unit£ de 
PEglise,** against Jurieu. 7. " Les Pretendes R£form6$ 
Convaincus de Schiime ; Refutation des principalis erreuv^ 
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des Qut^tistes/* Besides many other controversial pieces 
in defence of'Jansenius and M. Amauld, he published a 
selection of Latin epigrams, entitled ^^ Epigrammatuoi De- 
lectus," 1659, 12mo, and a Latin translation of the <^ Pro- 
vincial Letters," with notes, &c. under-the assumed name 
oif Wendrock. A history of the life and writings of M. 
Nicole was published in 1733^ 12mo.' 

NICOLINO (Grimaldi), commonly known by the name 
of Nicolini, a great singer, and still greater actor, arrived 
in England in 1708, which, says Dr. fiurney, forms an era 
in the annals of our lyric theatre ; as he was the first vocal 
performer of the highest class from Italy that trod our 
stage, and promoted a taste both for fine singing and fine 
acting. He was a native of Naples ; his voice was at first 
a sopranoy but afterwards descended into a full and rich 
eantraUo. The first operas in which we have met with his 
Tiame in Italy were " Tullo Ostilio," and " Xerse," two 
dramas composed by John Bononcini for Rome, in 1694. 
In 1697 and 1698 we find him the principal singer in the 
Neapolitan operas ; and in 1699 and 1700 again at Rome. 
Fi^om this period till his arrival in England, he sung at Ve- 
nice^ Milan, and other cities of Italy, where the musical 
drama was established. When he arrived in England, 
where geniuses of this description are always more fondly 
caressed than any where else, the opera prices were raised 
to 1 hs. for the boxes on the stage, half a guinea the pit 
and other boxes, and firsjt gallery five shillings. Nicolini 
indeed appeared . a phenomenon worthy of occupying the 
attention of the whole nation ; not only sir Richard Steele 
celebrated the majesty of his appearance on the stage in 
the '^ Tatler;" but Mr. Addison, who on other occasions so 
justly ridiculed the absurdities of the Italian opera, cele- 
brated the abilities of Nicolini as an actor in the Specta- 
tor, No. 13. In 1712 he went abroad, but returned to 
England, and in the year 1715 we find him performing in 
Banders opera of ** Rinaldo," and rec/eivtng his accus« 
tometd applause. According to the ideas which tradttion 
fives us of the abilities of this performer, his part in *< Ri« 
Baldo** must have drawn out all his powers both as a singer 
and actor. He continued here till 1717, when be returned 
to Italy for the last time ; but continued in favour there as 
»Q ^Gtor^^ 4fter his vocal powers were faded, and a new styU 
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of singing was established ; for in 1723 we still find him at 
Kome with the Tesi, in Leo^s '^ Timocrate.** ' 

NICOLO. SceABBATI. 

NICOLSON (Willum)i a learned English prelate and 
antiquary, was both by the father and mother^s side of 
Cumberland extraction. His grandfather was Joseph Ni- 
colson^ of Averas Holme in that county, who married Ra« 
diguiida Scotty heiress to an estate at Park Broom, in the 
parish of Stanwix ; which estate descended to Catherine 
eldest surviving daughter of our prelate. Hi'i father, who 
married Mary daughter of John Brisco of Crofton, esq. was 
a clergyman, of Queen^s college, Oxford, and rector of 
Orton near Carlisle. He was born at Orton in IG55, and 
in 1670 was entered of Queen's college, under the tuition 
of Dr. Thos. Barlow, afterwards bishop of Lincoln, and 
took his degree of B. A. in 1676. While here he became 
known to sir Joseph Williamson, then secretary of state^ 
the great benefactor to Queen's college, and the patron of 
many of its scholars, who in 1678 sent him to Leipsic to 
learn the septentrional languages. While there he trans- 
lated into Latin an essay of Mr Hook's, containing a proof 
of the motion of the earth from the sun's parallax, which 
was printed at Leipsic by the professor who had recom* 
mended the task. 

After a short tour into France, he returned to college, 
and completed his degree of M. A. July 23, 1679, and in 
the same year was elected and admitted fellow of Queen*8 
college. He received deacon's orders in December. In 
1680, he furnished an account of the kingdoms of Poland, 
Denmark, Norway, and Iceland, for the first volume of 
Pitt's English Atlas, and he compiled also the principal 
part, if not the whole, of the second and third volumes. 
In February of the same year, he was sent by the vice- 
chancellor to wait on George Lewis, prince of Brunswick^ 
afterwards George I. who was then at Tetsworth, iu his way 
to the university, where next day his highness was com« 
plimented with the degree of LL. D. In Sept. 1681, Mr. 
Nicolson was ordained priest, and was in that year coU 
lated by bishop Rainbow to a vacant prebend in the cathe* 
dral church of Carlisle, and also to the vicarage of 'I'orpeit^ 
how, and in the year following to the archdeaconry of Car* 
lisle, vacant by the resignation of Mr. Thomas Musgrave« 

\ By Dr. BonMf la Rtei^t Cyolop»dUawii-Tatler tnd Speototor ; lee Indexes. 
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attachment to the study of antiquities began to ap* 
pear early, and although we cannot minutely trace the 
progress of his studies at Oxford, it is evident from his cor* 
respondence, that in addition to the ordinary pursuits of 
classicali philosophical, and theological information, he 
had accumulated a great stock of various learning. He 
had, among other branches, studied botany with much at- 
tention, and had paid particular attention to the natural 
history of the earth, the effects of the deluge, the autho- 
rity of the scripture account of that event, and other sub* 
jects connected with it, which at that time were agitated 
by Dr. Woodward and his contemporaries. He made also 
great proficiency in ancient northern literature ; and ia 
matters of antiquarian research, had a great portion of that 
enthusiasm, without which no man can form an accom- 
plished or successful antiquary. In one place we find him 
speaking of a journey to Scotland, where " he met with a 
most ravishing Runic monument ;*' and it indeed appears 
that he spared neither labour or expence in investigating 
the renlains of antiquity wherever they could be found* 
In 16S5 he wrote a letter to Mr. Obadiah Walker, master 
of LJniversity college, Oxford, concerning a Runic in- 
scription at Bewcastle in Cumberland, which is printed ia 
the Philosophical Transactions, No. 178, and in. Hutchin^ 
son's Hist, of Cumberland, with the opinions of subsequent 
antiquaries. He likewise sent a tetter to sir William Dug- 
dale, printed in the same number of the Transactions, 
concerning a Runic inscription on the font in the church of 
Bride-kirk. Dr. Hickes, in the preface to his << Thesau* 
rus,'' acknowledges the able, polite, and prompt aid he 
received from Mr. Nicolson in preparing that great work* 
In 1696 he published the first part of his " £nglish Histo- 
rical Library,'* a work intended to point out the sources 
whence all information respecting English history .and an- 
tiqu ties, whether printed or in manuscript, was to be dep- 
rived. Tbe whole, in three parts, was completed in I699f 
and was followed by a similar <^ Library'* tor Scotland* in 
1702; and for Ireland in 1724. lliese were published 
together in folio, and more recently in what, if not the 
best, is the most convenient edition, in 1776, 4ta, by T* 
Evans. Of the controversy which arose from this woric^ 
some notice will be taken hereafter. 

Ih 1702, on the eve of Ascension day, our author waa 
dected bishop of Cadisle, cpofirmed June 3^ and came^ 
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crated June 14^ at Lambeth. This promotion he oweci to 
the interest of the boase oF Edenhall. On Se|)t 15, 1704| 
the celebrated Dr. Atterbury, whd bad reflected with 
much harshness on some parts of the ^' Historical Library/* 
waited upon bishop Nicolson at Rose, for institution to the 
deanery of Carlisle ; but the letters patent being directed 
to the chapter, and not to the bishop, and the date thereof 
being July 15, though the late dean (Grahme) did not re- 
sign till the 5th of August, and some dispute also arising 
about the regal supremacy, institution was then refused. 
The bishop, however, declared at the same time that the 
affair should be laid forthwith before the queen ; and that, 
if her majesty should, notwithstanding these objections, be 
pleased to repeat her commands for giving Dr. Atterbury 
possession of the deanery, institution should be given, 
which was accordingly done in dbnseqoence of her intima- 
tion to the bishop through the se(5retary of state. This 
preferment, however, was followed by many unpleasant 
consequences, as we shall have occasion to notice, after 
enumerating the remaining productions of our learned pre* 
late. 

* In November 1705, bishop Nicolson was elected F.R.S. 
and published his '^ Leges Marchiarum, or Border Laws ; 
with a preface, aud an appendix of Charters and Records 
relating thereto/' Lond. 8vo, reprinted in 1747. In 1713 
he wrote an essay, or discourse, to be affixed to Mr. 
Chamberlayne^s collection of the Lord's prayer in one hun* 
dred different languages. Dr. Hickes bestows the highest 
praises on this essay : ** I know not," says he, '' which is 
tnost to be admired in it, the vast variety of reading, or 
the putting all his observations together in so short, clear, 
«nd easy a discourse, which mightily confirms the history 
of Moses, and refutes the vain cavils which atheists, and 
deists, and latitudinarians are wont to make against the 
truth of it." In 1 7 1 8 he wrote a preface to the third edi- 
tion of Dr. Wilkins's *' Leges Anglo-Saxonicee." This ap- 
pears to be the last of bis literary performances, to the list 
of which may be added seven occasional sermons, pub- 
lished in the course of his life. 

In 1715, George L appointed bishop Nicolson lord high 
^moner ; ati office which was resigned in his favour by his 
friend archbishop Wake. On March 17, 1718, he was no- 
aninated to the bishopric of Derry in Ireland, but was al- 
\ofmd to t>e^continued bbhop of Carlisle and lord almoner 
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till' after Easter. On Feb. 9, 1727, he was translated to 
the archbishopric of Cashel, but died suddenly, on the 
14th of that month, and was buried in the cathedral at 
Deny, without any monumental inscription. He married 
Elizabeth youngest daughter of John Archer, of Oxen- 
holme near Kendal, esq. by whom be had eight children-. 
One daughter, Catherine, was living unmarried in 1777, 
but this family is probably now extinct He had a 
brother, who was master of the Apothecaries company^ 
and died in 1723. 

The archbishop left three MS volumes, fol. to the dean 
and chapter of Carlisle, consisting of copies and extracts 
from various books, MSS. registers, records, and charters, 
relating to the diocese of Carlisle, from which many arti*- 
cles in the ** History of Cumberland/* by his nephew 
Joseph Nicolson, esq. and Dr. Richard Burn, were trans- 
cribed. There is also a large octavo MS. of his, contain- 
ing miscellaneous accounts of the state of the churches, 
parsonage and vicarage houses, glebe lands, and Other 
possessions, in the several parishes within the diocese, col- 
lected in his parochial visitation of the several churches in 
1703, 1704, and 1707, which, in 1777, was in the pos- 
session of his nephew. Bagford, in his catalogue pre6xed 
to Gibson's edition of Camden's *' Britannia,'' 1695, ad- 
vertised, as ready for the press, but still remaining in the 
dean and chapter's library at Carlisle, a description of the 
ancient kingdom of Northumberland, by bishop Nicolson*, 
when archdeacon of Carlisle, consisting of eight' parts; 
but although no man was more capable of executing such a 
work, we are assured by Mr. Wall is in the preface to his 
account of Northumberland, that all that can now be found 
in the Carlisle library is only a compendious ecclesiastical 
view of that diocese in a parochial method. The truth ap- 
pears to have'been, that instead of making a separate pub- 
lication of his account of Northumberland, he made other 
tises of his collections, as in his *^ Leges Marchiarum,** 
where we find much information respecting the ancient 
state of ' Northumberland, but we are noc permitted to 
doubt that a separate work was bis 6rigmal design. In 
1692 he speaks of his having hopes that his ** Essay on the 
'Kingdom of Northumberland,*' would be completed in a 
-few months ; and that Mr. Ray had promised (in the pre- 
face to his late collection of English words), that it should 
fboYtl^ be published. He informs us also tbAt he*was* tfao 
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^adior of th^ ** GlossariQm Northanbymbncmn/* in R«y*s 
.work. 

The publication of the Brst part of his ** Historical Li- 
brary'' involved him in the first literary controversy io 
which he was engaged. Two of his antagonists were Dr. 
Hagh Todd, and Dr. Simon Lowtb, against whom he ap« 
pears to have defended himself with much reputation, as 
tb^ were both far beneath him in talents and learning. 
|d Atterbury, who likewise attacked him, he had an anta* 
gonist more worthy of his powers; but even against him he 
was very successful, although not very temperate, in the 
long letter addressed to Dr. Kennett, which was originally 
a separate publication, and has since been prefixed with 
some alterations to the various editions of the ** Historical 
Library.** This, however, perhaps laid the foundation for 
that degree of animosity which prevailed between our pre- 
late and Dr. Atterbury. The latter, unfortunately for 
both parties, considering their hostile tempers, was made 
dean of Carlisle while Nicolson was bishop. In any other 
arrangement of preferments, their passions might have had 
leisure to cool, but they were now brought together, with 
no personal respect on either side, and the consequences 
were what might have been expected. Nicolson, it must 
jbe allowed, had some reason to complain, or some apology 
for bis feelings concerning Atterbury : Atterbury had made 
an attack on his '^ Historical Library,*' in very contemp- 
tuous language; but what was worse, Atterbury appeajrs 
to have been the cause of NicoUon's being for some time 
refused a degree at his own university, when, on his pro« 
inotion to the bishopric of Carlisle, he applied for that of 
D. D. For an explanation of this we must refer to the 

Srinciplea of the times, as well as of the men; and both per- 
aps will be sufficiently illustrated by the following paper 
wli^ch was sent to Mr. Nicolson (in answer to his request 
of having a doctor's degree by diploma) by the vice-chan- 
cellor, Dr. Mandeir, << Whereas the members of the uni« 
versity of Oxford, in a very full convocation held the (fifth) 
^y of (March) 1701, did unanimously agree to confer the 
.degree of Doctor of Divinity upon the reverend Mr. 
J^iancis Atterbury, as>a testimony of the sense which they 
had of the signal service he had done the. church, by bia 
ei^ceUent book entitled ' The Rights, Powers, and Prid* 
l^ges of an English Convocation,* &o. (See Atterbury, 
vol^III. p. lis, &c.) And whereas W« Nicolsont arch- 
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deacon of Carlisle, in a pamphlet, entitled * A Letter to 
Dr. White Kennett, in defence of the English Historical 
Library against the unmannerly and slanderous objections 
of Mr. Francis Atterbury, preacher at the Rolls/ &c. and 
printed in 1702, doth, in and through the said pamphlet; 
term the said doctor Mr. Atterbury only, in a seeming 
contempt of the honour done him by the said university : 
And whereas the said archdeacon (in the thirty-fourth page 
of the said pamphlet) hath these words : viz. ' I need not. 
Sir, acquaint you what a toil and ex pence the very col« 
lecting of those materials hath brought upon me ; nor how 
much trouble I have had in the composure. And it is but 
a discouraging prospect (after all) to see so many men of 
gravity and good learning, to whom I thought my labours 
might have been chiefly useful, caressing an empty mis- 
representer of our antiquities, histories, and records, and 
patronizing an ambitious wretch in his insolent attempts 
against our anciertt and apostolical church*govemment ;* 
which words are conceived to contain a severe and unde- 
cent reflection upon the proceedings of the university ; it 
is humbly proposed' to Mr. Vice-chancellor, by several 
members of your venerable convocation, whether it can be 
consistent with the honour of the university to bestow any 
mark of favour upon the said archdeacon, before he shall 
have made suitable satisfaction for so high an indignity^ 
and open an affront, as he hath hereby put upon her.*' 

The vice-chancellor, who communicated this paper to 
^bishop Nicolson, added that he would notwithstanding 
propose the degree, if ^^ he would please to order him wha£ 
to say in answer.*' Nicolson, however, irritated at the 
superiority thus given to his antagonist, determined to send 
no answer. His own words on this occasion are : ** Mr. 
Vice-chancellor not having acquainted me who the masters 
or members of th6 venerable convocation are, that pre^* 
sented this libellous memorial to him : the most civil treat- 
ment, which (as I thought, by advice of my friends) could 
be given to it, was, to take no manner of notice of its 
coming to my hand.^* ' lie accordingly applied to Cam-^ 
bridge, where the degree in question was readily granted ; 
and, #hat must have beefi yet more gratifying, he received 
the same honour from the university of Oxford, on July 25 
following/ The former refusal seems to have been that of 
a party, and not of the convocation at large. In one of 
bis letters written at this time to Dr. Cbarletl, master of 
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Uoivereity-coIIege, he enters upon a defence of his vindi^ 
cation of the *' Historical Library,** and not unsuccessftiliy. 
The objection that he had called the doctor Mr. Atterbury 
was certainly trifling and unjust, for he was Mr, Atterbury 
when he wrote againet Nicolson. .He also alludes to the 
coarse treatment of himself in the above paper, where he 
is styled only William liicolwn^ although at that time a 
bishop elect. But whatever may be thought of bishop Ni*> 
colson*s conduct, or that of these members of the convo- 
cation, it was not to be expected that when Atterbury was 
made dean of Carlisle, there could be much cordiality be- 
tween th^m. Nicolson knew to whom he had been in- 
debted for the affront he had received from the university ; 
and Atterbury was equally out of humour with the bishop, 
in addition to his usual turbulence of disposition. In ITOT^ 
when the bishop found that Atterbury was continually rais- 
ing fresh disputes with his chapter, he endeavoured to ap- 
pease them once for all, by visiting the chapter in pursu- 
ance of the power given by the statutes of Henry VIII. at 
the foundation of the corporation of the dean and chapter. 
But Dr. Todd, already mentioned, one of the prebend- 
aries, was instigated by Atterbury to protest against any 
such visitation, insisting upon the invalidity of Henry 
VIII's statutes ; and that the queen, and not the bishop, 
was the local visitor. Nicolson, conscious of his strength 
in a point which he had probably studied more deeply than 
any of the chapter, during the course of his visitation 
suspended and afterwards excommunicated Dr. Todd ; on 
which the latter moved the court of common pleas for a 
prohibition, and obtained it unless cause shown. In the 
mean time such proceedings alarmed the whole bench of 
bishops; and the archbishop of Canterbury, Tenison, wrote 
a circular letter on the subject to all his suffragans, con- 
sidering the cause of the bishop of Carlisle as a common 
cause, and of great concern to the church, which, headded^ 
'^ will never be quiet so long as that evil generation of men 
who make it their business to search into little flaws in an- 
cient charters and sUtutes, and to unfix what laudable 
custom hath well fixed, meet with any success.*' Soon 
afterwards a bill was csrried into parliament, and passed 
into a law,, which established the validity of the local sta- 
tutes given by Henry VIII. to his new foundations. Bishop 
Nicolson published on this occasion, '< Short Remarks on 
a paper of Reasons against the passing of a bill for avoiding 
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of doubts and questions touching the statutes of divers ca-^ 
tbedrals and collegiate churches/* 4to, in one half sheets 
without date. His triumph was now compleat, and a few 
years afterwards, when Atterbury was preferred to the 
deanry of Christ-church, his old friends of the university 
of Oxford had reason to change their sentiments of him. 

In some accounts of bishop Nicobon it lias been said 
that he was deeply engaged in the Bangorian controversy. 
In one sense this could not be true, for although bis opi- 
nions, were.in opposition to those which produced that me- 
morable controversy, we cannot find that he wrote any 
^iog expressly on the subject. In another sense he may 
be said to have been too deeply concerned, for on the 
very commencement of the controversy, he became in* 
volved in a dispute with Dr. Kennett, which threatened to 
affect his veracity, and from which it certainly did not 
escape without some injury. We have already noticed 
that he addressed his letter in vindication of his << Histori- 
cal Library" to Dr. Kennett, and it mdy be added that they 
had lived for many years in habits of mutual respect and 
friendship, which were now to be dissolved by violence. 
It is not necessary to enter into a long detail of this afiair ; 
referring, therefore, to Newton's Life of bishop Kennett, we 
shall confine ourselves to the following simple statement of 
the fact. Bishop Nicolson had asserted that some words in 
Dr. Hoadly's memorable sermon were not originally in it, 
but were inserted by the advice of a friend, and by way of 
caution ; and upon being called upon to give up his au- 
thority, mentioned Dr. White Kennett, not only as his au- 
thority, but as the person who advised Hoadly to leave out 
the objectionable words. Dr. Kennett, in the most solemn 
and positive manner, denied, either that he bad given Dr. 
Nicolson such information, or that he had ever seen Dr. 
Hoadly's sermon before it was preached, or that it had ever 
been submitted to his. correction. In rejoinder. Dr. Ni- 
colson re-aflSrmed as before in the most decided manner. 
Many letters passed between the parties (in the newspa- 
pers) which our prelate published in 1717, under tjie title 
of " A Collection of Papers scattered lately about the 
•town in the. Daily Gourant, St; James's Post, &c. with 
some remarks upon them in a letter to the bishop of* Ban- 
gor," 8vo; and after this he determined to take no farther 
*notice of the noatter. His antagonists came at length to 
the conclusion that he stood convicted at least of forgetful- 
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iiesa ^* ID charging a &ct upon the bishop of Bangor wbieh 
was not true, and qaoting a witness for it who iinew no* 
thing of the matter." And this is certainly the conclusion 
which every one will wish to draw who respects his charac- 
ter, or forms a judgment of it from his ** Letters'' lately 
published by Mr. NicholS| a collection to which we have 
been greatly indebted in drawing up our account, and 
rectifying the errors of his preceding biographers. Many 
of his sentiments are given without disguise in these letteri, 
and prove him to have been a steady friend to the civil 
and ecclesiastical government of his country, and a man of 
liberality and candour. That he was not uniformly accu- 
rate in his historical researches has been often repeated, 
but he appears to have been always ready to correct what 
errors were |>ointed out. In one letter, after defending some 
apparent mistakes noticed by his correspondent, he adds, 
** but nothing can be pleaded, except ignorance, in ex* 
cose for the rest." It must still be admitted, what is 
equally evident from his correspondence, that his temper 
was somewhat irritable, and that, living in days of bitter 
controversy, he admitted in his disputes too much of that 
style which has in all ages been the reproach of literature. 
NICON, an eminent Russian prelate, was born in a viU 
lage under the government of Nishnei Novogorod, in 
1613. His parents were so obscure that neither their 
names nor stations are known. He was educated under 
the care of a monk in the convent of St. Macarius, and 
here he imbibed a strong and increasing prejudice in fa- 
vour of the monastic life. In compliance, howerer, with 
the wishes of his family, he married, and was ordained a 
secular priest . The loss of bis children by death disgusted 
him with the world, and he persuaded his wife to take the 
veil, whilst he became a monk. He retired into an island 
in the White Sea, and instituted a society in this solitude 
remarkable for its great austerities. He had not been in 
this place many years before he was made, after a series 
of ecclesiastical dignities, archbishop of Novogorod ; and, 
finally, patriarch of Russia. He was not only eminent as 
a priest, but discovered the great and energetic talents of 
a statesman ; and to them he fell a victim. In 1658 be 
was compelled to abdicate his dignity of patriarch, on 

1 Letters above mentioneH.— Biog. Brit.<^Hami*s Ware, vol. I.— Niolioli*^ 
4ttarbar3r.-r»Appen(tix to Newton's Life of Bishop Kaonatt., 
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wbicH he returned to his cell^ and lived over hu former 
austeriries ; but bis degradation did not satisfy the malice 
of his enemies, who procured bis imprisonment He ob- 
tained, after 4 number of years, his release, with permis^ 
sion to return to his favourite cell ; but, whilst on the road* 
to this spot, he expired in his 66th year, in 16S1. Nicon 
did not spend his whole time in the performance of useless 
austerities, but occasionally employed himself in compiling 
a regular series of Russian annalists from Nestor, the ear^ 
liest historian of that country, to the reign of Alexey Mi* 
chaelovitch. This collection is sometimes called, from its 
author, << The Chronicle of Nicon,** and sometimes, from 
the place where it was begun and deposited, *< The Chro- 
nicle of the Convent of Jerusalem.*' It is considered as a- 
work of authority. ' 

NICOT (Jo|IN), a learned Frenchman, was born at 
Nismes in the beginning of the sixteenth century. He came 
to Paris early in life, and acquired the esteem of the learned 
men of that time. He was also so favourably received at 
court, that in 1 559 he was made master of requests in the 
iiog*s household, and the same year was sent as ambassa- 
dor to Portugal. Of the nature of bis embassy, or his ta- 
lents in executing its duties, we have no information^^ but 
he was the means while in that country of introducing the' 
use of tobacco in Europe. Of this hetb, then called Petun^ 
be received some teeds from a Dutchman, who had them ' 
from Florida. It then became an object of cultivation or 
importation in France, and the name Nicotiana was given 
to it in honour of him. This, it has been observed by Dr. 
Johnson, is a proper compliment, for a plant is a monument 
of a more durable nature than a medal or an obelisk ; and 
yet, he adds, <* as a proof that even this is not always suf« ' 
ficieot to transmit to futurity the name conjoined with' 
them, the Nicaiiana b now scarcely known by any other 
term than that of tobacco.** 

After his return from Portugal, in 1561, Nicot retired 
from public, and devoted himself to literary employment 
In 1567 he published an edition of the life of Aimon, a 
Benedictine of the abbey of Fleury, which Dupin has im- 
properly attributed to Pichon# He also impioved Aiiliar 
de Ranfonnet*s French Dictionary^ so as to render it sU : 
most a new work. It did net appear, however, until after : 

VOL. XXIII. O 
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1|U dMtb, wben it was entidal <*Tre4CNr de la Iwgae FfM«« 
fuse Unt aacienne que ipoderDe»'* 1606j fpL aad mw re^ 
prioied at least four timet. Nicot died at Paris May 5, 
1600. He left several MSS« particularly a kind oC biaiorf 
<}r dictionary of aavigation.^ 

, NU^UWENTYT (BEiiiBfAJU))^ an emioent Dqteb pbHo* 
nopher and matheeiaticiaay wa^ bpri^ Aug. 10, J 654, at 
Wei Itg^fdyk in Norch Holland, of v^hich place his father 
vas minister. He discovered a turn for learning in. bis 
fiHl; io&Dcy^ and his fathev designed him. ft>r dbe ministry ; 
lm% when be found him averse from thisi al^ucty, be suffered 
llim to .gratify his owe taste. He tben applied himsdf to: 
logi<^ and the art of reasoning jjastly ; in which he grounded ' 
lyimeelf upon the prineiples. of Oea Cartes, with whose 
philosophy be was greatly delighted. 'Thence he pio^ 
ceeded to the matbematies,,' wber0 be made. a great prefix 
ciency ^ and added se much to bis stock of varfoul know- 
ledge, t^at he was accouutied a good philosophy, a great 
leaUiematioiani a celebrated physician, and an able and 
just ma^[istrate« Akbough eaturally of! a. gmve and serious 
dispoahmn, vet his engaging manner in- co^ii^eiMtion oNide' 
him be equally admiiMl iitf n eompantea and friend^ and 
flieqtt^etly drew over to lis. opinion those who, at firtt^ 
djiffsred very widely from hios. Thius accomplished, he 
apquirod great estee*i Md c^it in the ^x>uncit of. the 
town of Purmerende, wbere.be resided ; as be did alsft in' 
tbe itaiea of that province^ wbo respected: him the mm^r 
aabe never interfered in any cabala* or factions. Hie dis« 
petkioo ioeliued him 4a cekivate the.acieiiQes, rather than 
to obtain the honours of the ge^itfnment ; and h^ib^^fiMis 
eonterited himself with, being* eoumeliUur and burgomaster 
ef <the town, mtbout wishing for more busding prdermeuis^' 
vshieh mighty interfere witfai hia studies, and dnnw him too 
modh onl of bis libmry. He died May SO, r7j8, in the 
sixty-third year of his age. His w^urks af«^ K ** Consider* * 
radencsr circa Apadyseoa ad Quaqtitatei infinite parvus ap* 
plicMis prinoipia," 4Cc.:Amtt.K694i Bvo.i S./'Anelysia 
lofinitenias aeu^rvilineorumProprietatei ex Pelygonorum' 
natura deduicftse,'* ibid.. 1695^ Mo« 3^ << CeosaJeralSoaM 
sss H Mi dsB lekcad^ereaAiali^ Pripolpia, fc Respensio Ad Yi^ « 
rum QObUibsimuai G. G, Leiboitiomi'* ibidt l«»^ ftvt^ This 
pieeftittwieiMMlied by John BeiaeililU and James. Hermaat, 

I MsNTi^-Or. ithaital lilk ff Maim 
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eielebrated geometricians at Basil. 4. ^' A Treatise upon 
a New Use of the Tables of Sines and Tangents.** 5. << Le 
veritable JJsage de la Contemplation de TUnivers, pour la 
conviction des Ath£es & des Incr^dules,** in Dutch. This 
is bis most esteemed work ; and went through four editions' 
in three or four years. It was translated into English by- 
Mr. John Chamberlaine, and printed three or fqur times 
Under the title of the *< Religious Philosopher,** &c. 3 vols.' 
Svo. This was, until within these forty years, a very popu- 
kr book in this country. We have also, by our author^ 
one letter to Bothnia of Burmania, upon the 27th articlef 
of his meteors, and a refutation of Spinosa, 1720, 4to, in 
the Dutch language.* 

NIEUWLAND (PeteIi), profestor of mathematics and 
natural philosophy at Leyden, was born at Diemenfkeer, a 
village tiear Amsterdam, Nov. 5, 1764. His father, by 
trade a carpenter, having a great fondness for books, and 
bfeing tolerably well versed in the mathemiatics, instructed 
hi^ son himself till he attained his eleventh year, who ap<^ 
pears to have exhibited very extraordinary proofs of genitls 
long before that time. When only three years old, his 
nlotber pot into his hand some prints, which had fifty 
verses at the bottom of them by way of explanation. These 
verses she read aloud, without any intention thi^t her son 
should learn them, but was nAuch surprized some time after 
to hear him repeat the whole from memory, with the ut- 
itiOst correctness, on being only shown the prints. Before 
be was seven years old he had read more than fifty different 
books, and in such a manner that he could frequently ref^ 
pest passages from them both in prose and in verse. 
When about ^e age of eight, Mr. Aeness of Amsterdam, 
one of the greatest calculators of the age, asked him if he 
could tell the solid contents of a wooden statue of Mercury 
which stood upon a piece of clock-work. <* Tes,*' replied 
young Nieuwland, '< provided you give me a bit of the 
same wood of which the statue was made ; for I will <*ot a 
cubic inch out of it, and then compare it with the statue.** 
Pbems which (says hb enlogist) display the utmost liveli- 
ness of imagination, and which he composed in his tenth 
y^ar, while walking or amusing himself near his father's 
house, were received with admiration, and inserted ifti dif* 
ferent poetical collections. 
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' Such an imcooiinon .geoias mast soon burst tbrdligk 
those obstacles which confine it Bernardus and Jeronimo 
de Bosch, two opulent gentlemen of Amsterdam, became 
young Nieuwland*s patrons, and he was taken into the 
house of the fbrmer in his eleventh year, and received 
daily instruction from the latter for the space of four years. 
While in this situation he made considerable progress in 
the Latin and Greek languages, and studied philosophy 
and the mathematics under Wyttenbach. In 1783. he 
translated the two dissertations of his celebrated instruc- 
tors Wyttenbach aud de Bosch, on the opinions which the. 
ancients entertained of the state of the soul after death,, 
which had gained the prize of the Teylerian theological- 
society. From September 1784 to 1785 he stndi^ at 
J^eyden, and afterwards applied with great diligence at 
Amsterdam to natural philosophy, and every branch of the 
mathematics, under the direction of professor Van Swin- 
den. He had scarcely begun to turn his attention to che* 
mistry, when he made himself roaster of Lavoisier's theory, 
and could apply it to every phenomenon. 

One of his great objects was to bring .the pure mathe* 
matics nearer to perfection, and having turned his thoughts 
to the improvement of the methods of determining the la** 
titude of a place at sea, he wrote, in 1789, a paper on the 
subject, and transmitted it to Lalande at Paris, who greatly 
approved of it, and after Major von Zach and Nieuwland 
had reconsidered the method, this paper was published by 
▼on Zach, with Nieuwland's name, in the first supplement 
to Bode's << Astronomical Almanack,** Berlin, 1793. This, 
however, was not the only service which Nieuwland en- 
.deavoured to render to astronomy. It had been observed 
by Newtot^ Euler, De la Place, and others, that the axea 
of the planets do not stand perpendicular, but inclined, to 
the plane of their orbits. Nieuwland attempted to account 
for this phenomenon, and his paper on the subject was 
printed, for the opinion of the learned, in the supplement 
to Bode*s '^ Almanack,** for the same .year. His success 
in this, however, according to the biographer we follow^ 
seems doubtful 

Kieuwland's talents and diligence recommended him te 
the notice of his country. In 1786, he was appointed a 
member of the commission chosen by the college of adr 
miralty at Amsterdam, for determining the longitude, and 
improving marine charts. On this labour he was employed 
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eight yean, and bad al^ a considerable abare in preparing 
a nautical almanack. While at Amsterdaoo, where he had 
been invited to give lectures on matbematicsi he wrote his 
useful and excellent treatise on navigationi the first part 
of which was published there in 1793. In 1789 he was 

« chosen member of a learned society, distinguished by the 

> motto of Felix Metitis^ whose object was chemical expe- 
riments ; and contributed many very valuable papers to it. 
In July 1793 he was invited to the university of Leyden» 

. to be professor of philosophy, astronomy, and the higher 
mathematics, in the room of the celebrated Damen ; and 

' the admiralty of Amsterdam requested him to continue his 
nautical researches, which he did with great assiduity till 
the period of his death. The only variation which he now 

^ made in his studiei related to natural philosophy, for with 
the mathematics he was already sufficiently acquainted. 

. He applied himself, therefore, to the experimental parr, 

- and spared no pains or labour to become perfect in it ; 

' which would certainly have been the case, had he not been 
snatched from science and his friends at the early age of 
thirty. He died of an inflammation in bis throat, accom- 
panied with a fever, Nov. 13, 1794. 

In his external appearance, Nieowland was not what 

.night be called handsome, nor had he ever been at pains 
to iicquire that ease of deportment which distinguishes thosie 
who have frequented polite company. His behaviour and 
conversation were, however, agreeable, because he could 
discourse with facility on so many subjects, and never 

• wished to appear but under his real character. On the. 
first view one might have discerned that he was a man of 

"great modesty and the strictest morality. His father was a 
Lutheran, and his mother a Baptist ; but he himself was a 

-member of what is called the reformed church, i. e. a CaU 

•vinist, and always shewed the utmost respect to the Su- 
preme Beings both by hia words and actions. His atten- 
tion appears to have been directed to three principal pur- 

-auits, which are seldom united; poetry, the pure mathe* 
matics, and natural philosophy. In the latter part of his 

•life he added to these also astronomy. Aniong the poems 
whieh he published, his ** Orion** alone hatf rendered his 
name immortal in Holland. Of the small essays which he 
published in his youth, the two following are particularly 
deserving of notice, I. *' A comparative view of the value' 

of the different branches of sciepce -^^ and, 2. ^* The best 
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. netas to render geoeral* not leahiing^ bat soundness of 
Judgqcient and good taste.** ^ 
NIFO. SeeNIPHUS.. 
: NIGIDIUJS HGULUS (PuBUUs), one of the. most 
learoed authors of ancient Rome after Varro, flonriAed in 
.t^e time of Ci^ro, was hi* feUeWf*student in phiiosofihyt 
. and jtbe coonseUpr with whom be advised in.afiiurs of state ; 
.audy being prcBtor, and. senaior, he assisted the orator in 
, defeating the conspiracy, of Catiline, and did. him many 
', ^erylce§^ in the time of hb adversity. . Cicero acknowledged, 
.thM it was'in.cohbert. with .Nigidius^ that he took those 
. important .measures which .aayed the commonwealth under 
,his consulship ; and, when Cicero, went to his government 
,of Cilicia, ^igidius,.' who was returning tb Rome^ after 
having ex^eroised a, j^ublic iCmployment in Greece, waited 
.fqr. hli]|i at Ephesus; whore, these two friends hkd long 
nhiiosophical conferences ivith Cratippus the Peripatetix:. 
. j^^igidius w^. a professed advocate for the doctrine of Py- 
tbagoraa^ Cicero speaks of him ^ an accurate and peuetra* 
«ting inquirer into nature, and ascribes to him the revival 
of that philosophy, which formerly, for several ages, flou- 
rished in the Pythagorep^n schools^ both in Italy and Sicily. 
:|I'e. VM a cohsidevaUe proficient in . mathematusal .and 
i pitronpmical bwming, and, aftei; the example of Ihs master, 
rjsppUedJiis knowledge of nature to the purposes of impot- 
.fture* In ciyil affairs, he attached hikmielf to the party of 
JPompey; imd, upon Ccesar's accession to the supreme 
power, he was banished from Rome. After his time, the 
:.Py thagoreaa doctrine was much neglected ; few persons 
.being then able, to decypher, .^ith.aocuracy, theobspufte 
^dogmas of this mysterious sect. Of the impofturei^ pra^ 
^tised by Nigidius, there ane some anecdotes . told, bjit 
.fcaroel^ wojrtb repeating. . It hus^faieen thought, that these 
deceptions were the cause of his banishment ; but this £^ 
pears not to. have been the case, nor did he dare to return 
.to Rome after Julius Csraar had possessed himself of thjit 
.^ity. He died 45 B. C. His works were entitled, .'< De 
;Augurio privato,*' <' De Animalibus," << De Extis," << De 
Vento ;" and }^ De Diis/* He also wrote 5< Commentartek 
upon Grammar.'* Fragments of these only remain, which 
-were collected and puoliahed by James Rutgersius, who 
•has also inserted mnong them the Greek translatiod of 

^ Pr. Gleig*i Supp^meat to tke Eiicycl. Britaonica,— Diet. Hist. 



^^ A tlViKstl«6 of NT^idioB,'? by John Lmiifeiiiriui •of Pliilft^ 

dBlpbis,' > . 4 

: Nft'HUS (AuQusi^KS,) a learned ItaKan^ ims- h&in M 
fleaea, m tbe kiAgddtt <lf Niftjilesy hi* 1473^. iAlbballsbtt 
he ^aa appmnted profes^r «f philaiopby at Plulii% wbert 
ha totnposed a treatise << De iBtdllactu et DisiboJiibos/' hi 
Miiphlie maintained tfafat Atte k but Me aoul, irhfeh iuiU 
mates all nature. This raised niany o^pkNuents^ 'aftdhe trai 
Ibiced to ^ublisdibis treatise wkb amendments kr I'foa. 
Cbi. teprinted 1503 and hsn. lib afterwards g&itied si 
tnach reputattoh !by his ether Workk, bow^eir ibsigbtAdaht 
Ihdy may no# tfppear,'thac tbe )«^osteelebrated iJiiUh^^Mfitfei 
of Ittily offfered hhh pfofeBSoyshi|>s wif^ large' stipef^;Md 
he bad asafatjr-of'a tho4saad cro#ni in* gold, ^bed' jjriN/^ 
hmkt at Pisa, !rt>oufc. 15^. Pope Leo X. bad sndt ik 
Htoei^r NiyAnis, that he msTde bi^ Mufk pal'atine^^ pei*^ 
mitted him te kithrUe^ bis arms with itho^ of - the MMUA 
fiMQily, ^d^riinted him- power to ereate mast^ 'Of-ailSs; 
baehdorsy libentiates, dodotrs 6T •divinity^ cttil ^d carioti 
laW|> to ^|;tthiiate bastaydSj and Co etuioble Atee pelk&tit. 
The letters patitet wbich ebnveyed tb^i^ lingular privileges; 
are dklied lane 't5, \S§iy NifAiafc vMis a pbirwopbet m 
dieory only^ bei^g remarkable ei^n ■ in old age for levity 
and intrigue. He ali^ lotted bighliniyg; and^such#eiis 
tbe chamis of bis' ednversati^n, tn^ be bad eaay actei^s to 
the nobility thd ladles iof ratik. The yteatr in wbkh he died 
k not es^ctir kndwtt, b6t it is certAn that he waif lA^ing^iU 
154^, aiid d%kd ki 1550, and that hh%as iablsve seveAty 
at the titne of his death. He left Gohrtnentaries in liMiii 
cm Aristotle and Avenroes, 14 vtils. foU; sodie^MiMM 
#6rks on subjects of morality and politicS| Peris, -Wi^l 
4td ; a treatise " on the Immortality of the Sonl,^ agaiiise 
Pomponatius, Venice, 1518, fol; ** De amore, de pulcbro^ 
TetteiisitTJuprdinisvenales^^' Leydas, l64l> 16to, fltc* 

NfTHARD, a Fneneh' historian of the ninth eeflltlity; 
the son of Angilbert, abbot <Vf St. Riquier, and Of Bertha^* 
Aiiigbterof Charlemagne, was born before • the year 79o; 
atid whs probably educated at the couirt of his graikdfttheiv 
He appears to have been distinguished both as a soldier anA 
politician, and was occasionally eikiployed by Chiurles tb» 

Bald, king of France, as a negociator. His liistory eon- 

- » 

1 Voniui dt Scimt MAth.^FAbrie. Bibl. Ut.— Bracl»r.—£ftsj M his 
bv Burigny, io Hist. Act. Rof. InMripi. toI. XXIX. 
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takim mn MQOMt of the divisions betweeo the sons of Louis 
le Debonnaire, in four books, of which the first tbr^ wem 
fi^ieo in iho year 842, and the fourth is tost. It was 
publisbed in 1594, by M« Pitbou, in his ''Annalium et 
HislorisB Francorum Scriptores,*' &c. ; and has since been 
tfanslated by Duchesne' and Bouquet, in their collectioo 
oif Freocb Historians, and by Cousiu in bis ^* History of 
Iho Western Empire.'' » 

N{V£LLE DE LA CHAU8SEE (Peter Claude), a 
French academician and dramatic writer, was bom at Paris 
in 16S2. Being the nephew of % farmer-general, he might 
have acquired opulence, by so valuable a connection, but 
be preferred the study of polite literature* His first work 
was 1^ criticism on the fdbles of La Motte, who was bia 
^end, but who never objected to any liberties of that kind 
whi<:h«bis friends Blight take with him« When La Motte 
^vanced his famous paradox on the inutility of versification 
\u tragedy, Ac. Niveile joined la Faye as one of his oppo^ 
peuts, and published an <*£pitre i Clio/' 1732, l2mo^ 
which was much admired, and in which he has taken con- 
fiderable freedoms with La Motte. As a dramatic writer, 
^ivelle brought into fiuhion what the French call the 
comedies ^rmpjfanfes, or comedies in which there are more 
scenes of tenderness than of wit and humour Of these 
bis «< Prejug^ k la mode ;'* << Ecole des Amis,*' and «< Me- 
laoide,'' are still much admired in France; as are hit 
'< Ecole des Meres," and *< L91 Couvernante,'* although 
not received at first so favourably. He wrote many other 
^ramntic pieces, with moderate success^ which with bia 
other works, were published at Paris, in 1762, 5 vols. 
|2mQ. La Harpe Tanks him amoifg the authors whobave 
done honour to the French theatre. .He died May; 14^ 
f 754, in the sixty-second year of his age.' , 

NiVERNOIS (Louis-Jules Mancini, Duke op), waf 
^orn at Paris, Pep. 16, 1716. After he had served in the 
ermy sonie time, he was appointed ambassador to Rome9' 
fhen to Berlin,, and lastly, in 1763, was entrusted witb 
the important negociation of the definitive treaty of peace 
et London, where he was highly respected, as a prudent 
and enlightened minister, who united amenity of manners 
with the dignity. of Jiis station. After his return to Parisj^ 
be devot^ himself entirely to letters, and by some public 

> Bfoferl— iHct Biit. 
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icalioDft biD obtained an admisaon into the Freocb academy^ 
and that of inscriptions. This worthy and excellent man 
Jived to be a sufferer from the revolution, and was com« 
jnitted to prison during the tyraqny of Robespierre, in 
which be was forced to remain till 1796. He died Feb. 
25, 1798, at the age of eigb^-two. Of bis works, bis 
f < Fables*' have not been thought to preserve the reputatioa 
ibey bad originally, when handed about in private. Many 
of them, however, equal any of the French productions of 
that class. An English translation, very ably executed, 
was published in 1799. The duke's re6ections on the ge* 
aius of Horace, Boileau, and Rousseau^ are highly es* 
teemed ; and his <* Dialogues of the Dead," ** Moral Let- 
ters," '* Lives of the Troubadours,** &c. are distinguished 
proofii of an acute and well-cultivated mind. He was 
very conversant in English literature, and translated Pope*s 
5 < Essay on Man,'* and Horace Walpole's ** Modenv Gar- 
dening,'* of which, in imitation of Walpole, he printed only 
^ few 'copies for friends. Didot, while the author was 
alive, printed a fine edition of his works, in 1796, t vols, 
^vo, the demand for which, according to Bruoet, is . not 
great ' 

. NIZOLIUS (Mariucs), an eminent Italian scholar, was 
born in 1498, at Brescello, on the Po, in the duchy of 
Jtfodeda. He appears to have been first patroniased by the 
counts Cambara of Brescia, with whom he lived for some 
years, amply provided with the means of study and im» 
provement. When his writings had made him known, he 
was invited by the princes Faroese to Parma, to give 
public lectures on rhetoric^ which be continued for many 
years. .Prince Vespasian Gonzaga, a great patron of lite^ 
rature, having founded an university at Sabiooetta, ap^ 
pointed Nizolius chief director or principal. lu 1562 
this university was opened, at which ceremony Nizoliua 
delivered a speech, which was printed at Parma the foU 
lowing year. Some years after, being now advanced, be 
lost bis sight, ai^d retired to his native place, where. be 
died in 1575. 

The work for which he is chiefly entitled to notice, was 
his dictionary of the words that occur in Cicero^ commonly 
called ** Thesaurus Ciceronianus ;" but the first edition was 
entitled ** Observationes in Ciceronem," 1535, 2 parts foL 

4 JMcU Bin.— Bftof . Modsnt. 
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Jt afterwards had the title of << ThMmmy and vm$ te^ 
peatedly rqpritiied, and* at last witb such iaiprovemeiiu aft 
to make it a complete lezioon. There it oiie printed afc 
Padaa^ as late as 1734, fol. Tlie other most Tai<ued 4Bdi^ 
tionsaratbe Aldine^ 1570, ISTO, and 1591, and that l^ 
Cellarius, at Firancfort, 1613. Heary Stephens and Ve^ 
veret liave apoken harshly of this work, but without mach 
injury to its fame. Nizolins was an enthusiastic admjret 
lof tlie parity and eloquence of the iftyle of Tnlly ; an^it 
t^rai Co pronnote a taste for correct and ele^nt Uteratare, 
ibat he compiled this ^* Ciceronian Treasury.'* By a iia^- 
tnral 'association^ he c^^nded this attachment to Cicei^ 
firorti bis language tb his « philosophy^ and inaiinftained 4 
Istrenuous content in favour of Oi^ero, with several learned 
teen. In the course of the disputie he wrote a ireatis^ 
^* -De veris Princ^piis et vera Ratione Philosophaodi,** ia 
"Whiih he vehemently censured the followers of the 8tagy«^ 
?lte, and particularly the scholastics, chiefly for the cori* 
iroptifons they had introduced into the Latin language^ and 
4be many iridiculous opinions which they held. Leibnitd 
JWas spo struck with its solidity atod elegance, that to expos6 
the obstinacy of those who were zealously attached to 
^Ari8t^tle, he gave a new edition of it, with critical notes 
hf his own, 1670, in 4to<* > 

NOAILLES (Lbtns AKtOMY x>fe), cardinal and arch- 
bishop of t^aris, commander of the order of the Holy Ghost; 
prdviiseur of the house and Society of the Sorbontie^ and 
auperior oif that o^ Navarre, waa the second son of Ann^ 
liuke dfe Noailles, pel^r of Firancie, and born May 27^ 165 K 
In tonleqtfence of hi^ birth, he becaade lord of Aiibrabb( 
cbhimartderof the otder of the Holy GhoM, duke of St 
Otoud, and peer of France. He wias bred with grbal cane^ 
knd hi^ Inclination kading him to the churth, he took holy 
orders : and proceeding in the sludy of diViiiity, be p^ri 
formed hi^ exercise for lice^tiat^ in that science with re^^ 
ptitotion, abd was created D. D. of the Sorbonne, March 
i4, 1676. Three years afterwards the king gave him Ae 
bishopric of Cahors, whence he was translated to Chalons 
dn the Marne, in 1 660. He discharged the duties of both 
th^se dioceses with a disdhguished vigilance, and a tttAy 
pastotTEil chiirity ; iio that, \he archbishopric of Paris be*^ 
coming racant in 1695, by the death of Francis de HarJi. 

> Tirtboieiii<--i8tcpiieii*i TheiNiiinii.«^Monrb 
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flay, bU nUQ^sty cbps^.ihe bisbop ;of Cb^lons to QU tb^t 
impoi^taat^ p^« J^iivested . with tJii^ 4^iiity9 h^ ^pjii^d 
,biins^lf wh9lly to the affair^ of it, ^nd xaade excelleut rules 
.fgr the refprpiation of th^ clfsrgy. 

, , As hfr.consi^erqd that one principal branch of tbei^iy- 
.copaipfovii^ceis to,raain]tain §ound doc^rin^, ^d^ ke^p 
l^t^ie fl9ck committe^d to his cs^jre from being MMOtc^d with. er- 
roneous opinions, he vig^rpiisly oppos^ed {Lhe growing errors 
lOfQujet^aii, which ^^, bad before condemned at Ch^lpns; 
and povr made, it big biasipesf tp j^opt o^(,of the, capital 9f 
France, lie proci^eded against ^tt^eni^ npt only by judicial 
.sentenpesj but. likewise by* instructions in his paeitoiid 
I charges. Amojpg tb^s§ he printed, in 1697, <* A Pfisj;oral 
Letter uppn Christian Pprfectipp, and the interior Lifeji*' * 
.against the illusions of thpse, mystics. At the game tiiMf 
be testified an equal zeal against .the errors of Jan^nisBi; 
^and in order to preserve bis f^ock frpm ^(iat iqfection, lie 
.drew up a pastoral jetter^appi| tb^ questions tfa^n agitated 
coneeming predestip^tion i^pd graces .cautioning them <A 
one band against the errors which were condemned by tbna 
popes, and explaining (o them at large, what was the rul^ 
of faith in relatiqn to myst^i;ies, according to tb^ princji^ea 
.of St. Au^tin^ and ibe fathers, Wjho embraced his dpdtrine^ 
By another ordinance^iq .1703^ he Uke^^ise condedw^ 
the resolution, of the **Case pf ConjipiQnce,'V which, b^ 
,been signed by forty dqetors.of the l^bontief in favour df 
janseniuti^ tbe<same ypari.respQpting tbq disjtinction b^t^ecp 
jthe fact and tl^p right. Th^e .maiij^tained^ that tb^ fivp 
propositipns^ though rig btfuily cond^mn'^d by the deoreiQp 
of the popps, ypt were, apt iq fact taught by Jansenius, m 
.was declared in tbosp decrees. . In f be same spiirit of.paah 
floral yigilaace> hf| did, not cpatent bifmelf .witj^ preserving 
tbe sacred depositujn of f^t;h inviolate among the fuU-con^ 
^rmed jC^tholips, but made it bis. busjneiBs idso jto inf truQt 
the new cppyierts^ by ^i^., letter addUes$ed pfirticul^udy ^ 
.them, With the like pare» wb^Q Mr. Simoa, au ;autbor of 
^reaf.fampy pubJisbed bis French version of the ''.New.Tes^ 
^ment»" wjt|i a pan^t^ase and notep, whieb were tho^gbH 
by par pf ekte pf a bad tendency, be considered himself 
^ound in duty to prol)ibit the reading oif thaJt book, iaordeir 
to preypqt t}ie. ill e^ect» it might occasion by falliog inie 
ibe bands of the simple and .unwary. In Jund 1700 he 
.was ci^ted a qardinsi, i^t the Dooueatioo of the Frenck 
;i aod assisted in the concbve held tbatyeitr, ie whieb 
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Clement XL was elected pope ; bavtng, a little before, in 
the same year, sat president in an assembly of tbe clergy, 
' where several propositions, concerning doctrine and man- 
ners, were condemned* He also presided afterwards in s^- 
- veral of these general assemblies, both ordinary and extra- 
ordinary. In 1715, he was appointed president of the court- 
oil of conscience at Rome, notwithstanding he had refused 
to accept tbe constitution Unigenitus. 

This celebrated bull brought our cardinal into a great 
deal of trouble on this account. Pasquin Quesnel, one of 
the fathers of the oratory, publishing his New Testament, 
with moral reflections upon every verse, in 1694, our car- 
dinal, then bishop of Chalons, gave it his approbation, and 
' recommended it to his clergy and people in 1695 ; and, 
after his removal to Paris, procured a new edition, cor- 
rected, to be printed there in 1699. But as the book 
contained some doctrines in favour of Jansenism, the Jesuits 
took the alarm, and, after writing several pieces, charg- 
ing the author with heresy and sedition, obtained, in 17Qj8, 
a decree of pope Clement XL condemning it in general. 
'Although this decree could neither be received nor pub- 
'lished in France, not being conformable to the usage of 
that kingdom, the book was condemned, without men- 
tioning the decree, by some French bishops, at whose so- 
licitation Lewis XIV. applied to his holiness to condemn it 
by a constitution in form, which was granted; and, in 
'1715, appeared the famous constitution ** Unigenitus,^ 
condemning the ** Moral Reflections,** and 101 propo<> 
siiions extracted from the work. The pope also condemned 
a41 such writings as had been already published| or should 
'hereafter be published in its defence. But the king's let* 
ters patent, for the publication of this bull, were not re^ 
gistered in the parliament without several modifications 
«nd restrictions, in pursuance of a declaration made by a 
great number of bishops, that they accepted it purely and 
simply, although at the same time they gave some expli^ 
-cations of it in their pastoral instructions. Cardinal No«- 
allies, and some other prelates, not thinking these explica- 
tions sufficient, refused absoiotely to accept it, till it should 
be explained by the pope in such a manner as to secure 
irom all danger the doctrine, discipline, and liberty, of 
the schools, the episcopal rights, and the liberties of tbe 
Cratlican church. The faculty of divines at the Sorbonn^ 
^eclaYed^ that tbe decree which was made March 5, 1714^ 
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for tecepttog the bull, was false. The four bishops also 
of Mirepoixy Sen6s, Montpelier, and Boulogne, appealed 
from it) March 4, 1717 ; and the same day the faculty of 
divines at Paris adhered to their appeal. This example was 
followed by several jEaculties of divines, monasteries, curates, 
priesUy &c. ; and cardinal deNoailles, having appealed, about 
the same time, with the four bishops, published his appeal ia 
1718. However, he retracted this appeal, and received the 
constitution some time before his deaths which happened ia 
his palace at Paris, May 4, 1729. 

His corpse was interred, according to the direction of his 
last will, in the grand nave of the metropolitan church in 
that city^ before the chapel of the Virgin Mary, where a 
monument of black marble was erected, with a Latin in- 
scription to his memory.* Some notion of the character of 
the cardinal de Noailles may be collected from the pre-* 
ceding circumstances : and we are farther told by his bio- 
graphers, that his conduct through life discovered exem* 
plary piety, and attention to the promotion of learnings 
good conduct, and regularity of the clergy ; for which pur- 
pose he zealously maintained ecclesiastical discipline. He 
was mild, affable, as easy to the poor as to the rich, and very 
charitable.' 

NOBLE (EusTAeHE de), one of the most indefatigable 
writers of his time, was born in 1643, at Troyes, of a good 
family. • He soon made himself known in the literary world 
by ingenious pasquinades^ and other jVtu: d^ esprit. He waif 
once attorney-general to the parliament of Metz ; but his 
bad conduct having involved him in difficulties, he was 
accused of drawing up false acts for his own advan- 
tage, conBned at the Chlltelet, and there sentenced to 
make amende honorable^ and to be banished nine years^ 
From this sentence he appealed, and being removed to the 
Conciergerie, became there the lover and advocate of 
Cabrielie Perreau, commonly called la belle Epiciere (the 
handsome grocer^s wife), whom her husband had shut up 
in that prison for her irregular conduct, and wrote several 
memoirs and other pieces in her favour, which were much 
reaKl. Le Noble finding means to get out of the Concier- 
gerie, 1695, lived a long time concealed with this woman, 
who bad escaped from a convent to which she had been 
transferred, and had three children by her ; but, being re« 

1 MortrK^Dict, Hist. 
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ialeiii was condemned, notwithstanding his eloquent speech 
to his judges, while at the bar, March 24, 1698. The 
gentence passed upon him was for forgery, and condemned 
him to make an amende seche^ privately, in the hall of the 
Chfttelet, and to be banished for nine years. He left his 
prison four days after, and obtained a repeal of the sen- 
tence of banishment the nea;t year, on condition that he 
should exercise no judiicial office. His mistress was tried 
in May following, and le Noble was charged, by her sen- 
tence, with the three children, who were declared bas- 
tards. He died at Paris, January S J, 1711, aged 68, sq 
poor, that the alms-house, in the parish of St. Severin, 
was obliged to bury him. His works have been printed at 
Paris, 19 vols. 12mo. The principal are, ** Dialogues sur 
les aflaires dii Terns.** " Le Bouclier de la France, ou les 
Sentiroens de Gerson et des Oaponistes touchant les djfle- 
fends des Rois de France avec les Papes.** A prose ^' Trans- 
lation of the Psalms.** *< Relation de TEtat de Ofines.** 
^ Hist de PEstablissement de la R^publique d*HolIande.** 
T^is is little more than an extract from Grotius. He wrote 
also tales and fables ; and romances, or historiettes, founded 
on facts; '^ L*Ecole da Monde,*' 4 vols. 12mo, consist- 
ing of twenty-four dialogues ; and published a translation 
of the " Travels of Gemelli Carreri,'* Pari^'l727, 6 vols. 
12mo.* 

NOETUS, an heresiarch^ who appeared in the thir4 
Century, was a native of Smyrna, originally an obscure 
man, and of mean abilities. He affirmed, that the Supreme 
God, whom he called the Father, and considered as ab- 
solutely indivisible, united himself to the man Christ, 
whom he called the Son, and was born, and crucified with 
Lim. From this opinion, Noetus and his followers were 
distinguished by the tide of Patripassians, i. e. persons 
who believed that the Supreme Father of the universe, an(jl 
not any other divine person, bad expiated the guilt of the 
buman race. For these opinions he and his followers were 
i*xpelled the church.* 

NOGAROLA (Lewis), a learned Italian, was bom at 
Verona, of a family that had produced several men of let- 
ters about the beginning of the sixteenth century. In early 
life he became* introduced to John-Matthew Giberti, bi- 
sfiop of Verona, at whose bouse he had an opportunity bf 
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ptofitiDg by the conversation of various learned men. The 
Greek appears to have been his &voorite study, and his 
fame waa established by his able translations from that bn^ 
g«age. In September 1545, he was employed, ^v^ith two 
other persons of consequence, at Verona, to fbmish pro^ 
visions for that city, at a time when a scarcity was appre^ 
headed ; but not long after we' find him at the council of 
Trent, where he delivered an harangue that was published 
at the end of his- *^ Apostolicffi Institutiones.'* In 1554, he 
was one of the ambassadors deputed by the city of Veronal 
to conipliment the doge of Venice on his accession ; and 
on this occasion he was created a knight of that republic.' 
Ob his return home,* he was appointed president of tber 
jttriadiction of silk-manufacturers, a corporation which waa 
then established. He enjoyed the fiivour ' and esteem- of 
many Italian princes, but of hone more than of Guy Ubaldi, 
duke of Urbano, whom' he accompanied to Rome, and was 
made commander of the ecclesiastical troops by pope Ju*^ 
liua IIL Here he had begun a translation of Ocellus Luca*-* 
nus* when he was seized with a disorder which interrupted^ 
his studies and his attendance at court ; but he was 'enabled 
to complete his translation in 1558, and it was printed the 
year following, in which year he died. 

He published, 1.^' Joannis Damasceni libellus de bis^ 
qui in fide dormierunt, ex Gr. in Lat. versus," ' Vefona,' 
1532, 4to. 2. ** ApostolicsB Institutiones in parvuui libeU 
lam coUectas.*' Venice^ 1549, 4to. S. '*De Nili iocre* 
mento dialogus," ibid. 1552, 4to. This ediuon became 
so scarce that when Frederic Nogarota wished to publish 
a'second, he could not find a single cdpy, And was there^ 
fore obliged to print from the auUior*s original mainiscript 
This second editbn was printed at Milan, in 1626, 4to^ 
under the title '< Timotheus, sive de Niio/* Timotheus is 
ooa of the four interlocutors in the dialogue. 4. ^* Piatoni'«' 
^cm Plutarchi questiones;" translated into Latin, with notes^ 
Venice, 1552, 4to. 5. *^ Ocelli Lucani de universa nat,mra 
libellus, L. N. interprete." Venice, 1559, 4to, reprinted in 
octavo, at Heidelberg, IS 98, and at Cambridge in 167 1.' 
Nbgatola, however, was not the first who translated thii 
author. There is a translation by Chretien, of 154^ and' 
one by Bosch, of 1554. 6. << Epistola ad Adamum Fume->* 
num ^caoaooicum Veronensem super viris illustribus geneie 
Italis, qui Greece scripserunt.*^ This appeared first with 
his translation of Lucanus, and was reprinted in* Gale's 
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^ Opuscula,** 167 ]y and afterwards by Fabricius in hia 
^< Supplemental to Vossius. 7. " Scholia ad Thembtii Pa* 
raphrasini in Aristotelis Libruoi tertiam de aniroa,*' Ve- 
nice, 1570, fol. with a translation. 8. '< Disputatio super 
regins Britannorum divortio/' 4to, Henry VIU's queen. — 
Freber also mentions a work entitled ** Oratio pro Vicen- 
iinis ad Maximilianum.*' ^ 

NOIR (John le)» canon and theologal of Sees, the son 

of John le Noir, counsellor to the presidial of Alen^n^ 

was a celebrated preacher at Paris, and in the pronocesy 

about the middle of the seventeenth century ; but, having 

had a quarrel afterwards with M. de Mondavi, his bishop, 

in consequence of the boldness with which^he censured 

not only the doctrine, but the conduct of his superiors, 

he was banished in 1663, confined in the Bastille in 1683, 

and condemned April 24, 1684, to make amende honorable 

before the metropolitan church at Paris, and to the gallies 

for life. This punishment, however, being changed to 

perpetual imprisonment, M. le Noir was afterwards carried 

to St. Mah>, then to the prisons of Brest, and, ' lastly, to 

those of Nantes, where he died April 22, 1692, leaving 

several works, which are curious, but full of intemperate 

abuse. The principal are, A collection of his Requests 

and Factums, folio ; a translation of '< UEchelle du Clot- 

tre;" *^ Les Avantages incontestable do TEglise sur les 

Calvinistes,'' Svo ; **DH6r68ie de la Domination £piscopale 

qn'on ^tablit en France,^' 12mo ; '^Les nouvelles Lumieres 

politiques pour le Gouvernement de PEglise, ou TEvangile 

nouveau du cardinal Palavicini dans son Histoiredu Coocile 

de Trente/* Holl. 1676, 12mo. This work occasioned 

the French translation of cardinal Palavicini's history to be 

auppr^issed.' 

' NOLDIUS (Christian), an eminent Danish divine, was 
bom June 2^ 1626, at Hoybia, in Scania; and, after ac- 
quiring some grammatical and classical knowledge at Lun« 
den, was removed to the university of Copenhagen in 
1644, and continued there till 1650; when be was made 
rector of the college at Landscroon. He took the degree 
of master of arts the following year^ and, in 1654, for 
farther improvement, made the tour of Germany, visited 
several universities there, and became acquainted with the 
Biost learned persons of that time. From Germany he con-» 
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tinned his route to HoUandi England, and (•'ranee, and 
returned to Denmark in 1657. Hence, after a residence 
of only three months, he went to pursue his studies at Ley* 
den and Franeker. In 1660, the lord of GerstorflP, master 
of the palace of Denmark, appointed him tutor to his 
children ; and, in 1644, (le obtained the chair of professor 
of divinity at Copenhagen, probably by the interest of this 
nobleman. Noldius, entering into holy orders, was made 
ministier, and obtained the professor^s chair of divinity at 
Copenhagen, in which city he died, Aug. 22, 1683. He 
Wrote several books, as ** Concordantis particularum He- 
braeo-Chaldaicarum Veteris Testament!,*' an excellent 
work, the best edition of which is that of Jena, 1734, 4to« 
^ Historia Idumeea, seu de Vita et gestis Herodum Diatri« 
bae." ** Sacrarum Historianim et Antiquitatum Synopsis.'* 
** Leges distinguendi seu de Virtute et Vitio distinctiones*" 
«Logica," &c.» 

NOLLET'(JoHN Anthony), a French abb6, and mem- 
ber of most of the literary societies of Europe, was born 
At Pimprd, in the district of Noyon, Nov. 19, 1700. Not- 
withstanding the obscurity in which his finances obliged 
Bim to live, he soon acquired fame as an experimental 
philosopher. M, Dufay associated hjm in his electrical 
researches ; and M. de Reaumur assigned to him his la- 
boratory ; and these gentlemen may be considered as 
his preceptors. M. Dufay took him along with him in a 
jouniey he made into England; and Nollet profited so 
well of this opportunity, as to institute a friendly and li« 
terary correspopdence with some of the most celebrated 
men in this country. The king* of Sardinia gave him an 
invitation to Turin, to perform a course of experimental 
philosophy to the duke of Savoy. From thence lie tra« 
veiled into Italy, wh6re he collected sotne good observa- 
tions concerning the natural history of the country. In 
France he was master of philosophy and natural history to 
the royal family ; and professor royal of experimental phi« 
losophy to the college of Navarre, and to the schools of 
artillery and engineers. The academy of sciences ap« 
pointed him adjunct-mechanician in 1739, associate 19 
1742, and pensioner in 1757. Nollet died the 24th of 
April, 1770, regretted by all his friends, but especially by 
hii^ relations^ whom be always succoured with an aGbc- 
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tioaate attention ; but his fame, as an electrician, in wUch 
character be was best known, did not survive him long. 
His works are, 1. ** Recueils de Lettres sur T Electricity ;^' 
1753, 3 vols. l2mo. 2. *' Essai sur TElectricite des corps;'' 
1 vol. 12mo. 3, Recherches sur les causes particuliere^ 
des Phenomenes Electriques,*' 1 vol. 12mo. 4. << L'Art 
des Experiences," 1770, 3 vols. i2mo. In these are con- 
tained his theory on electricity, which he maintained with 
the most persevering obstinacy against all the arguments 
of his antagonists, who were perhaps all the eminent elec- 
trical philosophers of Europe. . It is no easy matter to 
form a very adequate notion of this theory, which has been 
long since abandoned by every person. When an electric 
is excited, electricity flows to it from all quarters, and 
when thus effluent (as he termed it), it drives light bodies 
before it. Hence the reason why excited bodies attract. 
Wjien the electricity is effluent, the light bodies are of 
course driven from the electric, which in that state appears 
to repel. He conceived every electric to be possessed of 
two different kinds of pores, one ibr the emission of the 
electric matter, and the other for its reception. Besides 
his papers in the *' Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences'* 
from 1740 to .1767, we have in our " Philosophical Trans- 
actions," the result of a great number of experiments, made 
by the abb6 Nollet, on the eflTect produced by, electricity 
on the flowing of water through capillary tubes ; on the 
evaporation of liquids ; the transpiration of vegetables ; 
and the respiration of animals. These last experiments 
have been often repeated since, but the results drawn by 
the abbe are not considered as established. ^ 

NOLLIKINS (JosbPH Francis), an artist of Antwerp, 
came and settled in England when young, and studied 
under Tillemans, and afterwards copied Watteau, and 
Panini; conversations, landscapes, and children's amuse- 
ments, were his chief works. Lord Cobham, at Stowe, 
and the earl of Tilney, employed him at their mansions. 
He died Jan. 21, 1748, leaving a son, who has long enjoyed 
the well-earned reputation of an admirable statuary.* 

NONIUS (Marceu.us), was a grammarian and peri- 
patetic philosopher of Tivoli, by whom we have a treatise 
<< De Proprietate Sermonis, sive de varia signiBcatione 

1 Le Nrcrologe det Hommet Celebret for 1T72 — >Dict Hist.—- Thomsoa'& 
Hist of the Royal Society.— PrieiUey*ji fiUt, of £lecuicity. 
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verborumJ' He is supposed to have flourisbedl in the 
fourth century. His work is valuable only because be in* 
troduces several fragments of ancient writeis* not to be 
found elsewhere. The best edition is that by Mercer, 
printed at Paris^ 1614, 8vo, with notes. The first edi- 
tions, of 1471, and 1476, and 1480, are of great rarity, but 
all in the Spencer collection. ^ 

NONIUS, or NONNIUS (Lewis), a learned physician 
at Antwerp, who flourished in the seventeenth century^ 
was the author of a curious treatise, entitled ^' t)ieteticony 
sive de Re cibaria;*' containing several remarks illustrative 
of those passages in the Latin Roman poets, particularly 
Horace, Juvenal, and Persius, which relate to the luxury 
of the old Roman tables. It was published in 4to in 1646, 
at Antwerp. He renewed the opinion of the ancient pby* 
sicians, who have written *^ De salubri Piscium alimento,'* 
or the wholesomeness of a fish diet ; and endeavoured to 
shew, that, according to them, fish is especially a proper 
aliment for sedentary persons, for the aged, sick, and sucb 
as are of a weak constitution, as it generates blood of a 
moderate consistence, which suits their habit. In this 
work Nonius complains of the Arabians, who, in trans- 
lating the Greek physicians, have- omitted all passages 
relating to fish ; because the Arabs eat little of this kind 
of aliment, which in that hot and dry country is rarely to 
be met with. Nonius also printed fi very large com* 
mentary in 1620, upon the Greek medals, and those of 
Julius ' Caesar, Augustus, and Tiberius, which had been 
engraved about fifty-five years before by Goltzius, and 
published in folio at that time by James de Bye, another 
celebrated engraver. Besides these, he wrote ^^ Hispania; 
seu de Oppidis Fluminibusque Hispaniae,*^ 1607, 8vo; 
** Icthyophagia,' seu de Usu Piscium,*' and ^' Epicsdium 
Justo Lipsio,'' &c. * 

NONIUS, or NUNEZ (Peter), a very eminent Portu- 
guese mathematician and physician, was bom in 1497, at 
Alcazar in Portugal, anciently a remarkable city, known 
by the name of Salacia,'from whence he was surnamed 
Salaciensis. He was professor of mathematics in the uni- 
.Tersity of Coimbra, where he published some pieces which 
procured him great reputation. He was mathematical 

I Voktioi de Phildlogia.— -Fabrie. BiM. Lit— Saxii OhomaiU^Oib^o*! Bibl. 
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preceptor to Don Henry, son to kine Emanuel of Portugral^ 
and principal coraiograpber to the king. Nonius was very 
serviceable to the designs which this court entertuned of 
carrying on their maritime expeditions into the East, by 
the publication of bis book ** Of the Art of Navigation/' 
and various other works. He died in 1577, at eighty years 
of age. 

' Noiiius was the author of several ingenious works and 
inventions, and justly esteemed one of the most eminent 
mathematicians of his age. Concerning his '* Art of Navi- 
gation," father Dechales says, ** In the year 1530, Peter 
Nonius, a celebrated Portuguese mathematician, upon 
occasion of some doubts proposed to him by Martinus 
Alphonsus Sofa, wrote a treatise on Navigation, divided 
into two books ; in the first he answers some of those 
doubts, and explains the nature of Loxodroniic lines. In 
the second book he treats of rules and instruments proper 
for navigation, particularly sea-charts, and instruments 
serving to find the elevation of the pole;" but says he is 
hither obscure in bis manner of writing. — Furetiere, in 
bis Dictionary, takes notfce thalf Peter Nonius was the first 
who, in 1530, invented the angles which the Loxodromic 
curves make with each meridian, calling tjiem in bis lan- 
guage Rhumbs, and which he calculated by spherical 
triangles. — Stevinus acknowledges that Peter Nonius wa3 
'scarce inferior to the very best mathematicians of the age. 
And Schottus says he explained a great many problems, 
and particularly the mechanical problem of Aristotle on the 
motion of vessels by oars. His Notes upon Purbach*s 
Theory of the Planets, are very much to be esteemed : he 
there explains several things, which had either not been 
noticed before, or not rightly understood. 

In '1542 be published a treatise on the tiprilight, whicji 
he dedicated to John III. king of Portugal ; to which he 
added what Alhazen, an Arabian author, has composed on 
the same subject. In this work be describes the' method 
or instrument erroneously called, from him, a Nonius^ 
He corrected several mathematical mistakes of Orontius 
FinsBUS. But the most celebrated of all his works, or that 
at least he appeared most to value, was his *< Treatise of 
Algebra,** which he had composed in Portuguese, but 
translated it into the Castiliao tongue when be resolved 
upon making it public, which he thought would render 
hu book more useful^ as this language was more gene* 
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rally known than the Portuguese. The dedication to 
his fonnef pupil, prince Henry, was dated from Lisbbn, 
Dec. i, 1564. Tbis work contains 341 pages in the Ant- 
werp edition of 1567, in 6ro. The catalogue of his works, 
chiefly in Latin, is as follows: l.^'DeArte Navigandi, 
libri duo,'* 1530. 2. '< De Crepuscults," 1542. 3. " An- 
notationes in Aristotelem/* 4. *^ Problema Mechanicum 
de Moto Navigii ex Remis.'' 5. ** Annotationes in Pla« 
netaruui Theofias Georgii Purbachii,*' &c. 6. ** Libro 
de Algebra en Aritbmetica y Geometra,*' 1564. We 
have said that his name was erroneously given to the me- 
thod of graduation now geueratly used in the division of the 
scales of various instruments; for Vernier was th^ real 
inventor The method of Nonius, described in his treatise 
** De Crepusculis,*' consbts in describing within the same 
quadrant, 45 concentric circles, dividing the outermost 
into 90 equal parts, the next widiin into 89, the ttett into 
88, and so on, till the innermost was divided into 46 only: 
By this means, in most observations, the plumb-line or in- 
dex must cross one or other of those circles in or very neiir 
a point of division : whence by calculation the degrees and 
minutes of the arch might easily be obtained. This me- 
thod is also described by him in his treatise ^< De Arte 
Navigandi,^* where he imagines it was not unknown to 
Ptolomy. But as the degrees are thus divided unequally,' 
and it is very difficult to attain exactness in the division, 
especially when • the numbers, into which the arches are 
to be divided, are incomposite, of which there are no less 
than nine, the method of diagonals, first published by 
Thomas Digges, esq. in his treatise ** Alee seu Scales Ma- 
thematicfls," printed at Lond. in 1573, and said to be in- 
vented by one Richard Chanseler, a very skilful artist, 
was substituted in- its stead. However, Nonius's method 
was improved at different times; but the admirable division 
now so much iu use, is the most considerable improvement 
of it. ' 

NONNUS, a Greek poet, surnamed PANOPLITES, 
from the place of his birth, was born at Panopolis, in E!gypt, 
in the fifth century. He is the author of two works of a 
very different character; one a miscellany of heathen 
mjrthology and learning, in heroic verse, entitled ** Diony- 
siacorum libri xlviii.'* which was printed by Falkenburgh, 
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from^a MS. in the libraiy of John Sambuch, at Antwerp^ 
in 1569, 4to, and afterwards translated into Latin by Eil- 
hard Lubioi professor at Rostock, who reprinted it at 
Hanover in 1610, with the notes of various persons, 8vo. 
There is also an edition printed at Eton, 1610, '4to. This 
is one of the mostirregular poems extant, both with regard 
to the style, sentiments, method, and constitution : nothing 
is natural, nothing approaching to the purity of Homer ; 
nothing of the free, easy manner, and beautiful simplicity, 
of tbe ancients, in short, this piece is as much beneath, 
as his other work, his ^* Paraphrasis," is above, censure. 
In his paraphrase in Greek verse, upon the Gospel of St. 
John, the diction is perspicuous, neat, elegant, and pro- 
per for the subject. Hence he is styled by IsaacCasaubon 
'^ poeta eruditissimus.** Heinsius, indeed, reproaches him 
with leaning to Arianism ; but he appears to hold the same 
sentiments concerning the Trinity with Gregory Nasian- 
zen and St. John Chrysostom. The first edition of this 
piece is that of Aldus Manutius at Venice in 1501, 4to ; it 
has since gone through several editions, the last of ivhicb, 
und the best, is that by Heinsius, Gr. and Lat. 1627, 8vo. 
His various readings, which are deemed important, have 
been selected by Mill, Bengelius, Wetstein, and Griesbach.^ 
NOODT (Gerard), a celebrated civilian, was born Sept. 
4) 1647, at Nimeguen, where his father, Peter Noodt, 
held a law office in the corporation. He was first educated 
at the school at Nimeguen ; and, having gone through the 
usual classes, removed, in 1663, to the university which 
then subsisted, although in a decayed state, in that city *. 
Here he began his studies with history tind polite literature 
uuder John Schulting, professor of eloquence and history. 
Besides these, he applied himself to philosophy and tbe 
mathematics, which be would have made bis principal 
study, had he not been diverted by Mr. Arnauld Coerman, 
German counsellor of tbe duchy of Guelderland, &c. who 
prevailed upon him to apply himself to law, as likely to be 
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States of tbe diviiioo of Nimeguen 
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decay, and in 1648 that of Harder* 
wyk was founded by universal coi^ 
lent. 
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of more advantage to himself and to the public. Comply- 
ing with this advice he studied law three years under Peter 
de Greve; during which time be maioiained two public 
theses with uncommon reputation. The second of these^ 
*^ De acquirenda, et retinenda, et amittenda possessionem*' 
which was of his own composition, be defended with such 
masterly knowledge, that the professor had not occasion to 
say aword throughout the whole disputation. As soon as 
be bad completed his course of study here, he visited the 
other universities of Leyden, Utrecht, and shortly after 
Franeker, where he was Created LL. D. in June 1669. He 
then returned to his own country, and entered upon the 
practice of his profession, in which he soon had an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring fame by his defence of two criminals, 
who were accused of murder in 1671. Noodt appeared 
advocate for them, by the special appointment of the ma- 
gistrates of Nimeguen ; and he exerted hi niself so well in 
their behalf, that one of them was entirely acquitted, and 
the other only sentenced to banishment for two years. This, 
cause established his reputation, and, the- same year, be 
was elected professor of law in ordinary in the university of 
Nimeguen, although only in his twenty-fourth year. 
• During the congress held there in 1677, bis talents be* 
came known to several of the foreign ministers, and the 
plenipotentiary from the elector of Brandenburg tempted 
him with the oflFer of a professorship in the university of 
Duysbourg, which he refused, although that of Nimeguen 
was approaching to dissolution. William de Haren, how- 
ever, third ambassador plenipotentiary from the States 
General, succeeded afterwards in inducing him to accept 
the law-professor*s chair at Franeker. Of this, accord- 
ingly, he took possession in 1679, and made his inaugura- 
tion-speech Oct. 6. In 1683 his increasing reputation pro- 
cured him an oflTer from the magistracy of Utrecht of a 
professorship there which, after some demur, he accepted, 
and made his inauguration-speech in 1684, ** De causis 
corruptsB Jurisprudentise.'^ In L6S6 he married ; and, the 
same year, complied with an>.invitation from the curators 
of the university of Leyden, where he 6xed for life, and 
published several treatises. In 1698 he was made rector 
of that university ; in 1699 be lost bis wife, with which he 
was greatly affected, and sought to console himself by em- 
ploying his thoughts upon that important question relating 
to the practice of exposing children, in use among the 
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Greekn and Romans. In 1705 be wai a seeohcl tinpe 
chosen rector of the university, and continued bis.diTu 
gence in writing and publishing books in bis professiont 
During the last three years of his life, his health and 
Strength continued to decay, although without any visibla 
disorder or pain, and after some slight attacks of tbe 
apoplectic kind, from which he was relieved by the skill of 
the celebrated Boerhaave, he sunk under one of greater 
violence, Aug. 15, 1725, aged almost seventy *-eight. 

He published a collection of bis works in 1713, 410^ 
containing, 1. " Probabilia Juris," in three books; the first 
ot which was printed in 1674, and the other two in 1679^ 
and again, altogether, in 1691. 2. <^ De civili Prudentia 
Oratio ioauguralis, 1679." 3. << De causis Corrupts Juris** 
prudentite, Oratio inauguralis," 1684. In this speech Jie 
opens his method of studying and explaining the Roman 
law. 4. Two tracts, one entitled *^ De Jurisdictione et 
Imperio ;" the other, ** Ad Legem Aqui^eiam Liber sin<» 
gularis;" both subjoined to a new edition of his " Pro* 
babilia Juris," 1691. 5. << De Fcenore et Usuris," 1698. 
In this piece he shews that money lent out to usury is 
neither against the law of nature or nations. 6. *^ De Jure 
summi Imperii et Lege regia, Oratio habita," 1698. 7. 
<* Julius Paulus; sive, de Partus Expositione et Nece 
apud veteres, Liber singularis," 1699. 8, ^* Diocletiauus 
et Maximianus; sive, de Transactione et Pactione Cri<* 
minum," 1704. 9. *^ De Religione ab Imperio Jure Gen<» 
tium libera Oratio," 1706. 10. *' Observationum Librt 
duo," 1706. 1 1. << De Forma emendandi doli mali in con- 
trahendis negotiis admissi apud Veteres," 1709. .12. Two 
treatises ; one, ** de Usufructu;^' the other, ** de Pactis et 
Transactionibus," &c. 1713. Another edition of his works 
was published in 1724, in 2 vols, folio ; containing, besides 
those in the former edition, the following pieces : 1 . ^^ Com«« 
mentarm in Pandectas, in 27 Libros," 4 of which had been 
published in 1716. 2. <^ Arnica Responsio ad Difficultates 
in Julio Paulo, sive Libro de Partus Expositione, motas i 
Viro amplissimo Van Bynkersboek," 1722. Our author 
also wrote^ in Flemish, ** An Opinion upon a case relating 
to Matrimony," which was translated into Latin by M. 
Alexander Arnold Pargenstecber, and printed in a treatise 
of that translator, entitled, *' Imperius injuria vapulans«" 
A third edition of his works was published in 1735, 2 vols. 
fol» by BarbeyntCi with f^ life of the authori which Bsr^ 
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beymc had originally published in 1731. There is also ai| 
edition printed at Naples in 1786,4 vols. 4to. Noodt is 
said to have been a man of great probity, and of a placid 
disposition. He was free from conceit and arrogance, and 
never engaged in any controversy except one with M« 
Bynkersfaoek, who complained that he had been a little 
too free in his expressions. The character of his genius is 
seen in his works ; which shew that he quitted the com- 
mon method of the civilians, treading in the steps of Cuja- 
cius, and introduced much of a liberal and philosophic 
spirit into the law, although perhaps with too great a ten«- 
dency to theory, or to what is practicable only in theory. 
He lectured at all the academies to which he socceededj 
on Grotius ** De Jure Belli et Pacis.*' > 

NORBERT. See PA RISOT. 

NORDBERG (Joran), the biographer of Charles XII. 
cTf Sweden, was born at Stockholm in 1677. After entering 
tbe church, he was appointed an armv chaplain, and accom<- 
panied the troops for some years. There is little else in the 
accounts of him that is interesting. Having had many op- 
portunities of acquiring the necessary knowledge and in- 
formation, he was selected to write the life of Charles XII, 
which was published at Stockholm in 1740, in 2 vols, folio, 
and afterwards translated into the German and French lan- 
guages. The author of it died in 1744. Voltaire, who 
also wrote a life of Charles XII. speaks with little respect 
of Nordberg^s labours ; and indeed the work seems rather 
a collection of useful materials than a well-digested nar- 
rative.* 

NORDEN (Frederick Lewis), an eminent geographer 
and traveller, was born at Gluckscadt in Holstein, Oct. 22, 
1708. His father was a lieutenant-colonel of artillery, and 
himself was bred to arms. Being intended for the sea-ser- 
vice, he entered, in 1722, into the corps of cadets; a 
royal establishment, in which young men were instructed 
in the arts and sciences necessary to form good sea-^officera. 
Here he is said to have made a great progress in the ma^ 
thematics, ship-building, and drawing, especially in the 
last. He copied the works of the greatest masters in the 
art, to form his taste, and acquire their manner ; but h« 
took a particular pleasure in drawing from nature* The 
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first person who noticed this rising geoiusi was M. de 
Lercbe, knight, of the order of the elephant, and grand 
master of the ceremonies. This gentleman put into his 
bands a coUection of charts and topographical plans, be^ 
longing to the king, to be retouched and amended, in 
which Norden shewed great skill and care ; but, consider- 
ing his present employment as foreign to his profession, 
de Lerche, in 17S2, presented him to the king, and proT 
cured him, not only leave, but a pension to enable him to 
travel : the king likewise made him, at the same time, 
second lieutenant. It was particularly, recommended to 
him, to study the construction of ships, especially such 
gallies and rowing vessels as are used in the Mediterranean. 
Accordingly he set out. for Holland, where he soon became 
acquainted with the admirers of antiquities and the polite 
arts, and lirith several distinguished artists, particularly De 
Reyter, who took great pleasure in teaching him to en^ 
grave. From Holland he went to Marseilles, and thence 
to Leghorn; staying in each place so long as to inform 
himself in every thing relating to the design of bis voyage. 
At this last port he' got models made of the different kinds 
of rowing vessels, which are still to be seen at the chamber 
of models at the Old Holm. In Italy> where be spent near 
three years in enlarging his knowledge, his great talents 
drew the attention of persons of distiiiction, and procured 
him an opportunity of seeing the cabinets jof the curious, 
and of making his advantage of the great works of painting 
and sculpture, especially at Rome and Florence. At Flo- 
rence he was made a member of the drawing academy, and 
while in this city he received an order from the king to go 
into Egypt. " • 

Christian VI. was desirous of having a circumstantial 
account of a country so distant and so famous from an in- 
teltigrnt man, and one whose fidelity could not be ques- 
tioned ; and no one was thought more proper than Norden. 
He was* then in the flower of his age, of great abilities, of 
a good taste, and of a courage that no danger or fatigue * 
could dishearten ; a skilful bbserver, a great designer, and 
a good mathematician : to all which qualities may be added 
an enthusiastic desire of examining, upon the spot, the 
wonders of Egypt, even prior to the order of his inaster. 
How he acquitted himself in this business appears amply 
from his '^Travels in Egypt and Nubia.^' In these coun- 
tries he stayed about a year ; and, at bis return, when the 
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count of Danneskiold-Samsoe, who was at the head of the 
marine, presented bim to his majesty, the king was much 
pleased with the masterly designs he had made of the ob- 
jects in his travels, and desired he would draw up an ac- 
count of his voyage, for the instruction of the curious and 
learned. At this time he was made captain-lieutenant, 
and soon after captain of the royal navy, and one of the 
commissioners for building ships. 

When the war broke out between England and Spain, 
count Danneskiold-Samsoe proposed to the king, that se- 
veral of his officers of his majesty's navy should go as vo« 
lunteers into the service of ^the powers at war ; and chose 
Norden in particular, to accompany bis own nephew^ 
count Ulric Adolphus, then a captain of a man of war, in 
such expeditions as should be undertaken by the English, 
On their arrival in London, NoAlen, whose fame had pre- 
ceded him, was received with distinguished favour ; seve- 
ral of the most considerable men at court, and even the 
prince of Wales, hearing of the designs he made in Egypt, 
were curious to see them, and shewed him great kindness. 
The following summer, he accompanied the count on an 
expedition under sir John Norris; and, in 1740, he again 
went on-board the fleet destined to America, under the 
eommand of sir Chaloner Ogle, with a design to reinforce 
admiral Vernon. After this, Norden spent about one year 
in London in great esteem, and was admitted a member of 
the Royal Society. On this occasion he gave the public 
an idea of some ruins and colossal statues, entitled, ** Draw* 
ings of some Ruins and Colossal Statues, at Thebes of 
Egypt;* with an account of the same, in a Letter to the 
Royal Society," 1741. This essay, with the plates be- 
longing to it, heightened the desire which men of curio- 
sity had before conceived of seeing that work entire,, of 
which this made only a small part. About this time he 
found his health declining ; and proposed to the count to 
take a tour to France, and to visit the coasts find ports of 
that kingdom, in hopes a change of climate might have 
been a means of recovering his health : but he died at 
Paris in 1742, much regretted as a person who had done 
honour to his country, and from whom the world had great 
ex'pecta^ns. His '' Travels" were translated from the 
PUnish into French by'Des Roches de Parthenais, and 
published at Copenhagen in 1735, 2 vols. fol. This was 
followed by an English translation, both in fol. and 8vo, 
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by Dr. Peter Templeman. This edition was decorate4 
with the original plates, which are extremely numerous^ 
and were procured by Mr. Lockyer Davis.* 

NORDEN (John), an industrious topographer, classed 
by Walpole and Strutt among engravers, seems to have 
been born in Wiltshire about 1548, and admitted of Hart- 
ball, Oxford, in 1564. He proceeded A. M. in 1573. He 
bad patronage, but little else, from the great Burleigh} 
and in bis old age obtained jointly with bis son the place 
of surveyor to the prince of Wales. He lived in narrow 
circumstances at Fulham and Hendon, and died about 
1626. Wood ascribes to him Bfteen devotional pieces, 
though he doubts if they were really written by him, and 
Grander, who describes a print of him, thinks they must 
have been his fatherV As a topographer, however, we are 
more certain of his productions. He surveyed the county 
of Essex in 1594, and Hertfordsire and Middlesex in 1593^ 
and besides these, he executed the maps of ComwaUj, 
Hampshire, Surrey, and Sussex, all which, except those 
of Herts and Hants, were copied, with additions, into 
^* Speed^s Theatre." He was the first that inserted the 
roads. His map of Surrey was much lai^er and more 
exact than any of his others. Among his published worka 
i^re, '^ England ; an intended guyde for English travailers, 
&c.'* Lond. 1625, 4to; *^ Speculum BritannisB, a topogra- 
phical and historical description of Cornwall," 1728, 4to« 
It was published from a very old MS. in the Biritish Museuim, 
MSS. Harl. 6252. Mr. Gough says that the better part of 
this most finished of Norden^s works is a mere transcript of 
Carew ; from the other parts very little of moment is to be 
learned ; and no stress is to be laid on his drawings. Nor* 
den wrote also an account of the estate of the dutchy of 
Cornwall, the right by which the duke holds his esUtes. 
and many of the customs of the manors ; which was once 
deposited in the duchy oflBce. Another of his publications, 
is *^ Speculum Britannise, or an historical and chorogra- 
phical description of Middlesex and Hertfordshire,'* 1573, 
4to, reprinted 1637, and 1723. The Middlesex part was 
the first of his labours; there is a copy of it among, the 
' llarleian MSS. No. 570, supposed to be in Norden's own 

writing, which differs from the printed books both in the 

• 

'Life prefixed to hit TraYels.-*Bninet mentions anoUier French edition, 
lldS, 6 Tolt. 4to, with nous by M. tsogKs, Mid probably s lile» but ire hftvf 
not teen it. 
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arrangement and the additions made to it. The last of 
this kind was his '* Speculum Brit, pars altera, or a delinea- 
tion of Northamptonshire/' Lond. 1720, 8?o. This is the 
most superficial of all his surveys, except in a few towns ; 
Dor were the map and plans of Peterborough and North- 
ampton referred to in it ever engraved. Norden was not 
only a practical surveyor, hut wrote a good treatise on the 
subject, entitled " The Surveyor's Dialogue, &c '• 1607, 
4to. Of this an account, with extracts, is given in the 
Cens. Lit. vol. I. There are some MSS. by Norden in the 
British Museum and other public libraries.' 

NORES. See DENORES. 

NORGATE (Edwaed), an ingenious artist, was the son 
of Robert Norgate, D. D. master of Bene't college, Cam- 
bridge, and in his youth shewed a great inclination to he- 
raldry and limning> in both of which he became very emi- 
nent, but his talent in illuminating the initial letters of pa- 
tents, was chiefly admired. His judgment in paintings also 
was considered very great, for which reason he was em- 
ployed by the earl of Arundel, that celebrated collector of 
antiquities, tp ^purchase pictures for him in Italy. Re- 
turning by Marseilles, and by some accident being disap- 
pointed of the remittances be expected, and totally un- 
known there, he was observed by a French gentleman, who, 
after inquiring into his circumstances, furnisshed him with 
the means of returning to his own country on foot. He 
was afterwards one of the clerks of the signet to Charles I. 
and as such attended bis majesty to the North in 1640. 
He was also made Windsor herald for his great skill in he- 
raldry, in which office he died, at the heralds' college, 
Dec. 23, 1650, and was buried at St. Bennetts, Paulas 
Wharf, leaving the character of an honest, amiable, and 
accomplished man. Lloyd tells us that he left manubcripts 
to several of his friends to be published, but his intention 
in that point has not been executed. » His letters, giving 
an account of the expedition against the Scotch in 1 639, 
are among Dr. Birch's ** Historical Letters,*' 3 vols. MS. 
in the British Museum, Ayscough*s catalogue. As an illu- 
minator, the evidence of his abilities is a curious patent 
discovered some years ago. The late earl of Stirling re- 
ceived from a relation an old box of neglected writings, 
among which he found the origiqal commission of Charles L 

^ Ath. Ox. fol. I.— GoQ(h*s Topog.— Strott'i Diet— Walpole*s EofraTen. 
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appointing his lordship's predecessor, Alexander, earl of 
Stirling, the celebrated poet, commander in chief of Nova 
Scotia, with the confirmation of the grant of that province 
made by James I. In the initial letter are the portraiu of 
the king sitting on the throne, delivering the patent to the 
earl, and round the border representations in miniature of 
the customs, huntings, fishings, and productions, of. the 
country, all in the highest preservation, and so admirably 
executed, that it was believed of the pencil of Vandyck. 
But Mr. Walpole ascribes it to Norgate, who was allowed 
the best illuminator of that age.* 

NORIS (Henry), one of the most celebrated scholars 
of the seventeenth century, was born at Verona, Aug. 29, 
1631. His baptismal name was Jerom, which he changed 
to Henry, when he entered the order of the Augustines. 
His family is said to have been originally of England, 
whence a branch passed into Ireland, and even to Cyprus, 
When this island was taken by the Turks, a James Noris, 
who had defended if as general of artillery, settled after- 
wards at Verona, and it is from this person that the subject 
of the present article descended. His father^s name was 
Alexander, and, according to Niceron, published several 
works, and among them a History of Germany. Maffei, 
however, attributes this work only to him, which is not a 
history of Grermany, but of the German war from 1618 to 
the peace of Lubec, translated from the Italian by Alex- 
ander Noris. His son discovered, from his infancy, an 
excellent understanding, great vivacity, and a quick ap- 
prehension. His father, having instructed him in the ru- 
diments of grammar, procured an able professor of Verona . 
to be his preceptor. At fifteen, he was admitted a pen- 
sioner in the Jesuits^ college at Rimini, where he studied 
philosophy ; after which, he applied himself to the writings 
of the fathers of the church, particularly those of St Au- 
gustine ; and, taking the habit in the convent of Augustine 
monks of Rimini, he so distinguished himself among that 
fraternity, that, as soon, as he was out of his noviciate, the 
general of the order sent for him to Rome, in order to 
give him an opportunity of improving himself in the more 
solid branches of learning. Here he indulged his favourite 
propensity for study to the utmost, and spent whole days, 

1 Faller'i Wortbin.— Lloyd** Memoind-^MMter*! Hiit.of C.C»C. C. p. 118. 
*-Walpoi«'i Aoecdotes ofPaiotiDg. 
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and even nights, in the library of his order at Rome* His 
daily course of reading was fourteen hours, and this prac- 
tice he continued till be became a cardinal. It is easy to 
coiijceive th^t a student of such diligence, and whose me- 
mory and comprehension were equally great, must have 
accumulated a vast stock of knowledge. But for some 
time bis reading was interrupted by tbe duties of a regent 
master being imposed pn him, according to the usual prac- 
tice; and we find that for some time he taught at Pesaro, 
and afterwards at Perugia, where he took his degree of 
doctor of divinity. Proceeding then to Padua, he applied 
himself to finish his *^ History of Pelagianism,** which he 
had begun at Rome, when he was no more than twenty- 
six : .and, having now completed bis design, it -was printed 
at Florence in 1673. Tbe great duke of Tuscany invited 
him, the following year, to that city, made him his chap- 
lain, and professor of ecclesiastical history in the university 
of Pisa, which the duke had founded with that view. 

His ^^ History of Pelagianism,*' however, although ap- 
proved by many learned men, and in fact, tbe origin of his 
Cuture advancement, created him many enemies. In it be 
had defended tbe condemnation pronounced, in the eighth 
general council, against Origen and Mopsuesta, the first 
authors of the Pelagian errors : he also added ^* An Ac- 
count of the Schism of Aquileia, and a Vindication of the 
Books written by St. Augustine against the Pelagians and 
Semi- Pelagians.'* A controversy now arose, which was 
carried on between him and various antagonists, with much 
violence on their part, and with much firmness and repu- 
tation on his, and his book was at last submitted to the 
sovereign tribunal of the inquisition ; but, although it was 
examined with the utmost rigour, the author was dismissed 
without the least censure. It was reprinted twice after- 
wards, and Noris honoured, by Pope Clement X. with thq 
title of Qualificaior of the Holy Office. Notwithst'^nding 
this, tbe charge was renewed against the ** Pelagian His- 
tory,'' and it was brought again before tbe inquisition, in 
1676; and was again acquitted of any errors that affected 
the church. He now was left for sixteen years to the 
quiet enjoyment of his studies, and taught ecclesiastical 
history at Pisa, till he was called to Rome by Innocent XII. 
who made bio? under-librarian of the Vatican, in 1692. 
These distinctions reviving the animosity of his opponents, 
they threw out such insinuations, as obliged the pope to 
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appoint some learned divines, who bad the character of 
impartiality^ to re-examine father Noris's books, and make 
their report of them ; and their testimony was so much to 
the advantage of the author, that his holiness made htm 
eounsellor of the inquisition. Yet neither did this hinder 
Ibther Hardouin, one of his adversaries, and the most for« 
midable on account of his erudition, from attacking him 
warmly, under the assumed title of a ^ Scrupulous Doctor 
of the Sorbonne.!' Noris tried to remove these scruples, 
in a work which appeared in 1695, under the title of *^ An 
Historical Dissertation concerning the Trinity that suffered 
in the Flesh ;^ in which having justified the monks of 
Scythia, who made use of tl^at expression, he vindicated 
himself also from the imputation of having attacked the 
pope's infallibility, of having censured Vincentius Lirinen- 
ais, and other bishops of Gaul, as favourers of Semi-Pela- 
gianism, and of having himself adopted the errors of the 
bishop of Ypres. 

His answers to all these accusations were so much to the 
satisfaction of the pope, that at length his holiness honoured 
him with the purple in 1695. After this he was in all the 
congregations, and employed in the most important affairs, 
much to the hindrance of his studies, which he used deeply 
to regret to his friends. Upon the death of cardinal Casa- 
iiati, he was made chief librarian of the Vatican, in 1700; 
and, two years afterwards, nominated, among others, to re- 
form the calendar: but he died at Rome, F6b. 23, 1704, 
of a dropsy. He had the reputation of one of the most 
learned men in the sixteenth century, which seems justi- 
fied by his many able and profound writings on subjects of 
ecclesiastical history and antiquities. Of the latter the 
most celebrated are, 1. " Annus et Epochse Syro-Mace- 
donum in vetustis urbium Syrias nummis prssertim Medi- 
ceis expositsB,*' Florence, 1691, fol. and 2. '^ Cenotaphia 
Pisana Caii et Lucii Cflssarum dissertationibus illustrata,** 
Venice, 1681, fol. , The whole of his works are comprized 
in 4 vols. foL 1729 — 1732. Some authors mention a fifth 
volume, but Fabroni gives the contents of only four. They 
indicate much study of theology, the belles-lettres, sacred 
and profane history, antiquities and chronology. His His- 
tory of Pelagianism, as it procured him the most reputa- 
tion, occasioned also the only uneasiness with which 'his 
literary life was disturbed. He had written it with a good 
deal of caution, and confined himself mostly to historical' 
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delaily mixiog very little discussion. The Jesuits, bovr- 
ever, took occasion to reproach him with Jauseoisuii and 
it must be allowed that while he rejected some particular 
notions of Jansenius, he leaned not a little to the doctrine 
of St« Augustine.' 

NORRIlS (John), a learned English divine and Platonic 
philo!K>pber, was born in 1657» at Colli ngborne^Kingston^ 
in Wiltshire, of which place his father, Mr. John Nprris, 
was then minister. After being educated in grammar, &c. 
at Winchester school, he was entered of Exeter college in 
Oxford in 1676; but was elected fellow of All Souls in 
1680, soon after he bad taken his degree of bachelor of 
arts. From his first application to philosophy, Plato be- 
came his. favourite author; by degrees, he grew deeply 
enamoured with beauties in that divine writer, as be 
thought him, and took an early occasion to communicate 
his ideal happiness to the public, by printing an English 
translation of a rhapsody entitled ^' Effigies Amoris," but 
which be called '^The Picture of Love unveiled,'' in 1682. 
He commenced master of arts in 1684, and the same year 
opened a correspondence with tliat learned mystic Dr. 
Henry More, of Christ's college in Cambridge, and with 
those learned females, lady Masham, and Mrs. Astell. 

He resided at his coUege, and had been in holy orders 
five years, when he was presented to the rectory of New* 
ton St Loe, in Somersetshire, 1689 ; upon which occasion 
be married, and resigned his fellowship. In 1691, his 
dbtinguished merit procured him the rectory of Bemerton, 
near Sarum. This living, upwards of 2002. a^year, came 
very seasonably to his growing family ; and was the more 
acceptable^ for the easiness of the parochial duty, which 
gave him leisure to utiake an addition to his revenues, by 
the fruits of his genius ; the activity of which produced a 
large harvest, that continu^ed increasing till 1710*. But 
be seems to have died a martyr, in some measure, to this 
activity ; for, towards the latter end of his life, he grew 

« • 

* Such if the information of the Bio- me, the clear income of my panooage 

irraphia Britannica. By a letter of hii ^ not t>eing much ahore thrce-aoore and 

own, however, addressed to Dr. Char- ten pounds a*year, all things dis« 

(alt of Oxford, we learn a tery differ- charged." See the whole of this in* 

ent account. *' I might be glad per- teresttng letter in '* Letters written by 

haps to be a little easier in the world, emineni Peraona,** 1813, 3 volt. Svo. 
which indeed is but strait and hard with 

> PabronI, toL Vt— Kiceioq, vols. HI and X.-«-Chaafepie.— Le dm** Bibl. 
Choisie, vol. IV.^Maffei Verona Ulustrata. 

Vol. XXIII. Q 
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▼ery infirm, and died 1^71 1, in his 55th year, at Bemerteik 
He was interred in the chancel of that church, where there 
is a handsome marble monument erected to his memory^ 
with the followtng inscription : ** H. S. E. Johannes Norris, 
parochi® hui us rector, ubi annos viginti bene Iataitcar» 
pastorali & uteris yaeans, quo in reoessu sibi posuit late 
per orbem sparsa ingenii paris ac pietatis moaumenta* 
Obiit An. Dom. 1711, seutis 54." 

As to his character, he bad a tincture of enthusiasm in 
bis composition, which led htm to imbibe the principles 
of the idealists in philosophy, and the mystics in theology ; 
and the whole turn of bis poetry shews that enthusiasm 
made bim a poet. As an idealist, he opposed Locke, and 
adorned Malebranche's opinion, of seeing all things in 
God, with all the advantages of style, and perspicnity.of 
expresdioR. A late writer who appears to have studied hia 
works with ahnost the same enthusiasm that inspired them^ 
says, that ** in metaphysical acumen, in theological learn- 
ing, and in purity of diction, Mr. Norris acknowledges no 
superior. Mr. Loeke, the reputed discoverer of the true 
•theory of the mind, does not rank higher in that peculiar 
branch of -science than our penetrating divine ; for if hia 
reply to Locke*s Essay on Human UiKlerstanding be criti- 
cally considered, it will be found to detect many funda- 
mental errors in that celebrated tresitise* 

*^ The piety of Norris was as conspicuous as bis learning 
and abilities. The extreme fervour of devotion which ap« 
pears throughom his works, may be termed enthusiasm 
in this age, when moral precepts, elegantly dressed, con- 
stitute clerical compositions. 

« The * Theory of the Ideal World* may be considered 
as the capital work of Norris. Tlie depth of thought, and 
the acuteness of logic, which he displays in this treatise on 
a very abstruse subject, justly entitle him to claim a high 
rank among meuphysieians. His philosophical pieces, 
with a peculiar vigour of mind, display a closeness of style^ 
and a nice but just discrimination of causes and effects ; 
and though in a treatise professedly on the subject, he 
decries the value of scholasiic learning, yet he every where 
proves his familiarity with every branch of it; and perhaps 
be has made a more frequent and better use of logic, than 
ai^y writer in the English language. 

/* As the pious and sincere Christian, as the fervent and 
zealous divine, Norris is above praise. The pure morality 
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which breathes through his discourses, the seraphic fire 
which glows in his aspirations, may be too reBned, may 
be too warm for the cool and rational taste of the' present 
day ; but the ardency of this divine hp at is a strong proof 
of the natural sensibility of his heart, and of the sincerity 
of his religious professions. Nor is the genius of Norris, 
as a poet, at all inferifor to that of his contemporaries ; 
specimens of genuine poetry, whose fire and sublimity 
are barely excelled by the Paradise Lost, are displayed in 
bin Miscellaniesi"' 

In much of this panegyric we cordially agree, but doubt 
whether the revival of Mr. Norris's works would be bene-* 
ficial either to religion or philosophy. It cannot, however, 
be denied, that men of a similar cast of mind may be 
greatly benefited by some of his works ; and we know^tbat 
some of our most eminent divines have formed thieir th^b^ 
logical studies upon them. Mr^ Norris left a widow, two 
sons and a daughter. His eldest son was rector of Little 
Langfbrd, and vicar of the twe Chilterns, in Wiltshire. 
His second son, Thomas, was also a clergyman, and some 
time minister of Stroud, in Gloucestershire. • They have 
both long been dead, as well as their mother, who died at 
the house of Mr. Bowyer, vicar of Martock, in Somertet* 
shire, who married her da,ughter. 

His works were, 1. ''The picture of Love unveiled,^ 
already mentioned. 2. '' Hierocles upon the golden verses 
of the Pythagoreans,** Oxford, 1682, 8vo. 3. *' An idea 
of Happiness, in a letter to a friend, inquiring wherein the 
greatest happiness attainable by man in this life doth con- 
sist,*' London, 1683, 4to. 4. *' A Murilival of Knaves ; 
or Wbiggism plainly displayed and burlesqued out of coun- 
tenance," London, 1683^ 4to. 5. '' Traetatus adtersus 
Reprobationis absolute Decretum, novft methodo & sue- 
einctissimo compendio adornatus, & in duos libros di- 
gestus,** London, 1683, 8vo. What follows in this treatise 
after the third chapter of the second bodk, is a declama- 
tion spoken in the public schoo^s, commending the Roman 
senate for banishing all mathematicians out of their domi- 
nions. 6. ** Poems and discourses occasionally written,** 
Lond. 1684, 8vo. 7. An English translation of the four 
last. books of ''The institntion aod life of Cyrus,** from 
Xenophon, Lond. 1685, 8vo. The four first books were 
translated by Mr. Francis Digby, of Queen*s college. 
8. " A collection of Miscellanies, consisting of Poems, 

a 2 
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Esfayiy D'ucoanesy and Letters occasionally written/' 
ford, 1687) 8vo. The fifth edition, carefally revised, cor- 
rectedi ao.d improved by the author, was printed at Lon- 
don, 1710, in 8fo. ^ Tiiis has been the most popular of alt 
his works, and affords the picture of a truly amiable mind. 
9. *^ The theory and regulation of Love, a moral essay," 
Oxford, 1688, Svo. 10. <' Reason and Religion; or the 
grounds and measures of Devotion considered froui the na- 
ture of God and the nature of man, in several contempla- 
tions. With exercises of devotion applied to every con- 
templation," Lond4 1689, Svo. IL *' Reflections upon 
the conduct of human life with reference to the study of 
learning and knowledge ; in a letter to the excellent lady, 
the lady Map ham," Lpnd. 1 690, Svo. To which is sub- 
joined a '* Visitation sermon on John xi. 15. preached at 
the Abbey Church at Bath, July the 30th, 1689. The 
^ Reflections" were reprinted with large additions, in 1691, 
Svo. 12. '^ Christian blessedness ; ox discourses upon the 
Beatitudes of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ," Lond. 
1690, Svo ; to which he subjoined, '< Cursory reflections 
upon a bopk called ' An Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing.*" 13. '< The charge of Schism continued; 
i>6ing a justification of the author of < Christian Blessed- 
ness,' for his charging the Separatists with Schism, not- 
withstanding the toleration. In a letter to a city friend," 
Lond. 1691, 12mo. 14. '< ^j^actical discourses upon se- 
veral divine subjects, vols. IL and III.*' The third volume 
was printed in 1693, Svo. 15. ^* Two treatises concerning 
the divine light. The first being an answer to a letter of 
a (earned Quaker (Mr. Vickris), which he is pleased io csll 
A just reprehension to John Norris for his unjust reflections 
on the Quakers in his book entitled Reflectiorts upon the 
conduct of human life, &c. The second being a discourse 
concerning the grossness of the Quakers' notion of the 
light within, with their confusion and inconsistency in ex- 
plaining it,'* Lond. 1692, 8Vo. 16. << Spiritual eounsel; 
pr the father's advice to his children," Lond.. 1694, Syo;. 
which was at first composed, as he observes in the Adver- 
tisement before it, for the use of his own children. 17. 
*^ Letters concerning the Love of God» between the author 
of the * Proposal to the Ladies,' and Mr. John Norris ; 
wherein bis late discourse, shewing that it ought to be 
iptire and exclusive of all .other loves, is further cleared 
and justified," Loud. 1695, Svo, The second edition, 
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corrected by the authors, with some few things added, wa$ 
printed at London, 1705, 8vo. The lady, whose letters 
are published in this collection, was Mrs. Astell 18. 
" Practical Discourses; vol. IV.*' Lond. 1698, 8vo. To 
which he subjoined ** An Admonition concerning two late 
books, called * A Discourse of the Love of God,"' &c. 
19. '* An Esnay towards the Theory of the Ideal or InteU 
ligible World ; considering it absolutely in itself. Part L** 
Lond. 1701, 8vo. "The Second Part, being the rela- 
tive part of it ; wherein the intelligible World is considered 
with relation to human understanding ; whereof some ac- 
count is here attempted and proposed," was printed at 
London, 1704, 8vo. 20. *' A Philosophical Discourse 
concerning the Natural Immortality of the Soul, wherein 
the grejt question of the SouPs Immortality is endeavoured 
to he rightly stated and cleared,'* Lond. 170^, 8vo. Mr. 
Dodwell returned an Answer to this piece, in the Appen* 
dix to his book entitled " The natural Mortality of the 
Human Souls clearly demonstrated from the Holy Scrip- 
tores, and the concurrent Testimonies of the Primitive 
Writers," Lond. 1708, 8vo. 21. "A Treatise concerning 
Christian Prudence; or the Principles of Practical Wisdom 
fitted to the use of Human Life, designed for the better 
Regulation of it," Lond. 1710, 8vo. 22. "A Practical 
Treatise concerning Humility ; designed for the Further- 
ance and Improvement of that great Christian Virtue, both 
in the Minds and Lives of Men," Lond. 8vo. There are , 
some of his letters to Mrs. Thomas, in <' Pylades and Co- 
rinna," vol. IL p. 199.' 

NORTH (Dudley, Third Lord), who appears to be 
tbe first of this family entitled to notice in a work of this 
description, was born in I58i, and succeeded bis grand' 
father Roger, second lord North, in 1600. From the 
biographer of the family, we learn that << he was a person 
full of spirit and flame, yet after he had consumed the 
greatest part of bis estate in the gallantries of king Jameses 
court, or rather his son, prince Henry^s, retired, and lited 
more honourably in the country, upon what was left, than 
ever he had done before.** He is said, however, in ano* 
ther authority, to have carried into the country with him 
tbe dregs of an old courtier, and was capricious, violent, 
vindictive, tyrannical, and uqpriocipled. In 1645 he 

. Brit.— Letter io Barop. Bfaf • ^ May, 1797. 
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pears to have acted with the parliament,* and was nomi- 
Dated by them to the administration of the admiralty, in 
conjunction with the great earls of Northumberland, Essex, 
Warwick, and.others. Hojdied Jan. 16, 1666, being then 
eighty-five years of age, and was buried at Kertling, or 
Cartlage. He lived to see his grandchildren almost all 
grown up, and Francis, the second of them, beginning to 
rise at the ban He was the author of a miscellany in prose 
and verse, entitled '< A Forest of Varieties, first part,'* 
1645 ; a second part had the title of ^' Exonerations ;'* and 
a third part included '^ Privadoes, or Extravagants.'* 
The whole were reprinted. in 1659. The prose, says lord 
Orford, which is affected and obscure, with many quota- 
tions and dllusiotis to Scripture and the classics, consists 
of essays, letters, characters in the manner of sir Thomas 
Overbury, and devout meditations on his misfortunes. 
The verse, though not very poetic, is more natural. Sir 
E. Brydges, in his ^^ Memoirs of the English Peerage, 
has given considerable extracts from this publication, <* as 
it is by no means common, and as it lays open many traits 
of the noble author's life and character, with much energy» 
feeling, ability, and eloquence." He appears likewise 
from these essays and letters to have been perfectly con- 
scious of the errors of his early life, although he might not 
be able to conquer his temper in old age.' 

NORTH (DuDLEY^FOuaTH Lord), son of the preceding, 
bad a learned education in the university of Cambridge. 
He bad been made knight of the Bath as early as 1616, 
at the creation of Charles prince of Wales, and had stood 
as the eldest ^qo of a peer, at the state in the bouse of 
lords, at sixty-three, and was an eminent instance of filial 
duly to. his father, before whom he would not put on his 
hat, or sit down, : unless enjoined to do it. He was bred 
in the best manner; for Besides the court, and choicest 
company at home, he was sent to travel, and then into the 
army, and served as a captain under sir Francis Vere. 
He sat in many parliaments, until secluded by th<^t which 
condemned the king. After this be lived privately in the 
country, at Tostock, in Suffolk; and towards the latter 
end of his life^ entertained himself with justice-business^ 
books, and (as a very numerous ipsue required) qeconomy» 

1 ColHnt'i Peerafc, by sir B. Brydgei.^Park's edition of Uie Royal aM 
Noble AttUion.. 
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H« published a little tract on that subject, entitled ** Ob- 
senrations and advices CEconomical/' Lend. 1669, 12mo. 
Afterwards he published another tract, entitled << Passages 
relating to tbe Long Parliament/' with an apologetic, or 
rather recantation preface ; for he had at first been active 
against the King. He wrote also the ** History of the 
Life of Edward Lord North, the first Baron,*' Lord Or* 
ford says, ** sensibly, and in a very good style," though 
this critic seems to think he fails in impressing the reader 
with much respect for his ancestor. After his death ap- 
peared a volume of essays, entitled ** Light in the way to 
Paradise ; with other occasionals," Lond. 1682, Svo. These 
essays shew that he was steadfast in his religion, that of the 
established church, and led an exemplary life. He out- 
lived his father ten years, and died June 24, 1677. By his 
wife Anne, daughter and co-heir to sir Charles Montagu, 
be had a numerous family, of which six sons and four 
daughters lived to nisturity. Three of his sons form the 
subject of the ensuing articles.' 

NORTH (Francis), lord Guilford, lord keeper of the 
great seal in the reigns, of Charles IL and James IL was the 
second son of the preceding, and was born about 1640. 
He had his grammar learning, in which he was a great pro* 
ficient, at Bury-sctiool, whence he was admitted a fellow- 
commoner of St.Vohn*s college, in Cambridge, in 1653. 
His conversation is said to have been remarkably agreeable 
and facetious, while bis diligent advancement in his studies 
afforded him more solid claims on the esteem of the so- 
ciety. But, as be was originally designed for the law, 
after two or three years spent at the university, he was re- 
moved to the Middle Temple. Here be applied with great 
diligence to the main object, yet continued to improve 
himself in history, classics, and languages. He acquired 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Dutch, and became not 
otily a good lawyer, but was esteemed very accomplished 
in mathematics, philosophy, and music. He used to say, 
that, if he had not diverted his attention by these studies, 
and by the practice of music particularly, be should never 
have been a lawyer. He used to spend much of his early 
vacations with bis grandfather, who loved to hear him talk 
of pfailosopby, and the aewa of Loudon. Tbe biographer 

I Collins*! FMi»g«, by fttf E. Brydget.— Part's •dition of th« Royal awl 
Noble Auibort. 
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of the Norths informs us that he mrnde Um ^^ play at back* 
gammon, and fiddle, whenever he thought fit ; and the 
eourse of life altogether was not displeasing to a young 
person, for here was fishing, hilliards, hunting, visiting, 
and all the country amusements.*' 

Oni commencing business at the bar, the friendship and 
instructions of sir JefFery Palmer, attorney •general, and 
the Hydes, greatly contributed to his proficiency, and ad- 
vanced his practice. By means of the first named gentle- 
man he had a ^ourable opportunity of shewing his 
abilities. The story of the five members in king Charles 
the First*s time, is well known, who, being prosecuted 
for the riot committed in the house of commons, in holding 
the speisker down in his chair, were convicted. After the 
restoration, the commons thought that the records of this 
conviction might be prejudicial to the privilege of that 
bouse, and ordered a writ of error to be* brought ; and 
Mr. Attorney was to find counsel to argue for the king, 
against the lord Hollis, who was one of the five, and. first 
named in the record. Mr. Attorney 'being an assistant in i 

the house of lords, could not argue, nor could he pnevail 
upon any of the Serjeants, or other practisers to do it ; for 
they said it whs against the commons oF England, and they 
durst not undertake it. At last he appointed Mr. North, 
who prepared his argument, whifh was delivered at the 
bar of the house of lords ; and though the commons car- 
ried the cause, yet his argument was approved, and par- 
ticular notice was taken of his comely youth, and of his 
modest but forcible reasoning. The duke of York was 
pleased to inquire who that young gentleman was, who bad 
argued so well ; and prevailed with the king to encourage 
him by making him one of his counsel. 

He usually attended the Norfolk circuit, and was soon 
employed as counsel in every important cause. When the 
great level of the fens was to be divided, he was appointed 
chairman in the commission, and directed the execution 
in such a manner as greatly to augment his fiime. Dn 
Lane, then bishop, likewise constituted him judge of the 
royal franchise of Ely ; a creditable employment, which 
increased his business in the^ country. He was also ap« 
pointed to assist the eait of Oxford, lord * chief justiee io 
eyre, in a formal iter, or justice-seat of the forests, which 
Was of ^re&t pectlniary advantage to him, and gave hnn 
an idea of the ancient law in the immediate practice of it 
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He 'ivBs pnmioted to be the king^s solicitor- general/ in the 
room of sir Edward Turner, made lord chief baron, i^nd 
was knighted the same day, May 28, 1971. He now 
dropt the circuit, and was chosen to represent' the borough 
of Lynn, in the house of commons. In 1673 he was ap« 
pointed attorney-general, on the promotion of sir Heneage 
Finch to the great seal. In former times, when he ap- 
plied close to his studies, and spent his days in hi:) cham- 
ber, he was sobject to the stpleen, and apprehensive of 
many imaginary diseases ; and by way of prevention, wore 
warm cloathing, and leather skull-caps, and inclined much 
to quackery; but as business 6owedin, his complaints 
vanished, and his skull-caps were destined to lie in a drawer, 
and receive his money. Though his profits were now very 
great, while the king approved his judgment and fidelity, 
and the chiefs of the law were mostly his friends, yet he 
soon grew weary of his post, and wished for another, though 
less profitable, in a calmer region. The court was sunk 
in pleasure and debauchery ; averse to, and ignorant of 
all business. The great men were many of them corrupt, 
false, and treacherous; and were continually tormenting 
him with improper projects and unreasonable importunities. 
Among all the preferments of the law, his thoughts 
were most fised upon that of lord chief justice of the com- 
mon pleas; the business there being wholly matter of pure 
law, and having little to' do in criminal causes, or court 
intrigues : and, on 'the death of lord chief justice Vaughan 
in 1674 he succeeded to his wishes. While he presided in 
this court, he was very attentive to regulate what was amiss 
in the law, arising either from the nature of things chang- 
ing, or from ihe corruption of agents: when any abuse or 
necessity of regulation appeared, he noted it down, and 
afterwards digested his thought, and brought it into the 
form of a tract, from which he might prepare acts of par<p 
liament, as he had encouragement and opportunity. He 
had a great hand in " The Statute of Frauds and Perju- 
ries,*' of which the lord Nottingham said, that every lin6 
was worth a subsidy. In 1 679, the king, being under great 
difficulties from the parliament, in order to bring them to 
better temper, and that it might not be said he wanted 
good coonseliors, made a reform of his privy-council, dis- 
solved the old, and constituted a new one, which took in 
the lord Shaftsbury ai president, and- the heads of the op- 
positioQ in both hotises ; bul'tbat be might- not be entirely 
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at tbeir mercyt be joined some of hit friends, in wfaose 
fidelity and judgmeot be bad ao entire confidence, among 
whom lord chief justice North had the honour to be one. 
Not long after this, he was taken into the cabinet, that he 
might he assistant, not only in the formal proceedings of 
the privy-council, but also in the more private consulta- 
tions of his maiesiy^s government He was also often 
obliged to fill the office of speaker, and preside in the 
House of Lords, in the room of the chancellor Netting* 
bam, who, towards the latter end of his, time, was much 
afflicted with the gout and other infirmities. From his in« 
terest with the king he was considered as probable succes- 
sor to Nottingham, and accordingly, on his death, in 1683, 
the great seal was committed tp his custody, on which oc* 
casion he was created a peer, by the title of lord Goil* 
ford, baron of Guilford, in the county of Surrey, by patent 
bearing date Sept 27th, 1683. 

The death of king Charles involving him in much busi* 
ness, and his enemies Sunderland and Jefferies acquiring 
considerable influence in the new court, be took a reso- 
lution to quit the seal, and went to lord Rochester to in- 
tercede with his majesty to accept it. But that noble 
lord, who considered his opposition to the popish inclina* 
tions of the court as of great importance, diverted hiin 
from his purpose ; but, as his health was visibly impaired, 
lord Rochester obtained of the king, that lord Guilford 
might retire with the seal into the country, with the pro- 
per officers attending, in hopes that, by proper regimen 
and fresh air, he might recover his health against the win* 
ten He died, however, Sept 5, 1685, at his seat at 
Wroxton, near Banbury. Burnet and Kennett have given 
no very favourable character of him ; and the author of 
*' The Lives of the Lords Chancellors*' accuses him of 
yielding too much to court-measures. If we may credit 
bis biographer, however, he appears to have exerted con- 
siderable independence of mind, and to have disapproved 
of many of the measures both of Charles U. and James ; 
but such were his notions of loyalty, as to prevent him 
from an avowed opposition, cTen when be felt, and to his 
friends expressed, most disgust While his private charac^ 
ter was strictly virtuous and unexceptionable, he did not, ac- 
cording to his brother's account, want zeal to promote the 
good of his country, which he thought would most effec- 
tually be done, by supporting .the Church and Crown of 
£ngland in all due and legal prerogatives ; and from these 
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priociples he. never swerved. He wrote, 1. ^^ An Alpha- 
betical Index of Verbs Neuter/* printed with Lilly^s Gram- 
inar : compiled while he was at Bury ^chool. $2. A paper 
^^on tbe Gravitation of Fluids considered in the Bladders 
of Fishesy'* printed in Lowthorp^s Abridgment of the Phi- 
losophical Transactions, vol. XL p. 845. It appears that 
his lordship^s hint was approved, and pursued, by Mr. 
Boyle and Mr. Ray, whose papers on that subject are en- 
tered in the same collection. 3. ** An Answer to a paper 
of Sir Samuel Moreland on his Static Barometer.** This 
was never published ; but we may observe, to his honour, 
that it was through his means that barometers were first 
publicly sold in shops, which before were very rare. 4* 
"A Philosophical Essay on Music, 1677.** Dr. Burney 
says, that though some of the philosophy of this essay has 
been since found to be false, and the rest has been more 
clearly illustrated and explained, yet, considering the 
small progress which had been made in so obscure and 
subtil a subject as the propagation of sound, when this 
book was written, the experiments and conjectures must 
be allowed to have considerable merit. The Scheme, or 
Table of Pulses, at the beginning, shewing the coinci- 
dence of vibrations in musical concords, is new, and con- 
veys a clear idea to tbe eye, of what the ratio of sounds, 
in numbers, only communicates to the intellect. These 
coincidences, upon which the degrees of perfection in • 
concords depend, being too rapid for the sense of bearing 
to enable us to count, are here delineated in silch a manner 
a» explains the doctrine of vibrations even to a person that 
is deaf. This pamphlet, containing only 35 pages, was 
published without tbe name of the author ; but afterwards 
acknowledged to have been tbe work of lord keeper 
' North. His delineation of the harmonical vibration of 
strings seems to have been adopted by Euler, in his ^< Ten- 
tameh novs TheorisB musicse.*' The keeper was said, in 
our last edition, to have composed several concertos in two 
and three parts ; but no composition, in ^ewer than four 
or five paru, is ever honoured with' the title of concerto; 
npr was this title given to instrumental .music during the 
life of lord keeper North. Besides the above, we have from 
bis pen some political essays and narratives, published in 
whole or part, in his Life by Roger North, and in his *< Ez- 
ainen,*' lord Sommers* tracts, &c. ' 

> Life by Koxer North. — Col)mt*t Ptenge bf Sir B. Brj^^tA-— Walpolc's 
Royal and Noble Aoibora by Park. 
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NORTH *(JoHN)/ foarth son of Dudley lord North, and 
brother to the preceding lord Guilford, was born in Lon- 
don, Sept 4, 1645. In his youth he was of a delicate 
constitution, and serious turn of mind, circumstances which 
are said to have determined his parents in the choice of 
the church as a profession. He received the first prin« 
ciples of education at Bury school, and afterwards, while at 
home, his father initiated him in logic and metaphysics. 
In 1661 he was admitted a fellow-commoner of Jesus col- 
lege, Cambridge, but on the barony descending to bis 
father, he appeared in the academic garb of a nobleman, 
although without varying from his plan of study, or the 
punctual obedience be gave to every part of college dis- 
cipline. He is said to have been particularly attentive to 
the public exercises and lectures, but was one of the first 
who conceived that the latter mode of instruction was less 
useful since students had more easy access to books. The 
collection of these was one of bis earliest passions, and we 
learn from his brother that he had the usual predilections 
of a collector for the best editions, fine printing, and elegant 
bindings, and bought many editions of the same author, 
and many copies of the same edition, and in this way soon 
became master of a very valuable library, particularly rich in 
Greek authors, that and the Hebrew being his favourite 
studies while at college. After taking his degree, of B. A. 
he was admitted fellow of Jesus, Sept. 28, 1666, by the 
king*s mandate. He afterwards took his master^s degree, 
and was incorporated in the same at Oxford, June 15, 1 669. 
In 1671 he was admitted to holy orders, and preached his 
first, or one of his first sermons, before Charies 11. at New- 
market, which was published the same year. About tbe 
same time he assisted Dr. Grale with the ^* Pythagorioa 
Fragmenta,** published in that learned author*s << Opus- 
eula,*' who handsomely acknowledges the favour in his 
pre&ce. 

In November 1672 be was elected Greek professor at 
Cambridge. The first church preferment he bad was tbe 
sine^cure of Llandinon in Wales, given him by archbishop 
Sheldon; on tfab he quitted his fellowship, and procured 
himself to be admiHed of Trinity college, for the sake of 
being Bsore nearly conneeted with the master, Dr. Isaac 
Barrow, for whom be had the greatest esteem. About this 
time he was appointed clerk of the closet to Charles IL 
who sdso besfcoared on him a prebend in Westminster in 
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J»n. 1673 ; and on his majesty^s visit to Cambridge be wu 
created D. U. out of respect to . the duke of Laaderdale, 
whose cbaplaiD be then was, and whose character bis 
brother has very weakly endeavoured to defend* Among 
his official duties, it is recorded that in 1676| Dr. North 
baptised Isabella, second daughter of James duke of York 
and Mary D^Este. 

On the death of Dr. Barrow in May 1677, he was ap* 
pointed in his room, master of Trinity college, and fancied^ 
he bad now attained a place of honour, ease, and useful- 
ness ; but his solicitude for maintaining good order and 
strict regularity in the society, and the opposition he met 
with from . the senior fellows, soon convinced him of his 
mistake. His conscientious integrity in college elections 
exposed him to many affronts and disagreeable ioiportu- 
nities. But by pre-elections he found means to obviate 
and break the custom of court-mandates ; whii:h he sus*. 
pected some of his fellows were instrumental in obtaining, 
and which were very common at his first coming, to the 
great prejudice of real merit. While he continued master 
of the college he finished the fine library begun by bis 
predecessor. As his constitution was naturally weak, his 
health was soon impaired by too close and eager applica* 
tion to his studies, without proper remissions and due ex* 
ercise. He had a stroke of an apoplexy ; and a dumb palsy 
following, deprived him in a great measure of the use of bis 
understanding; in which deplorable condition he lived 
between four and five years. His miseries being increased 
by epileptic fits, one of them put an end to his life in April 
1683. He was buried in the anti-chapel of Trinity college, 
with no other memorial than a small stone on which the 
initials J. N. are inscribed. 

Dr. North appears to have been a man of great probity 
and learning, but, upon the whole, to have been better 
qualified for private than public life. Although his conver- 
sation was fluent, and he possessed much of the wit that is 
so observable in bis descendants, be had an uncommon 
timidity of temper ; and there is much reason to think that the 
ungovernable state in which he found Trinity college, and 
the vexatious insolence of some of the fellows, had a ten- 
dency to produce that imbecility which rendered his last 
years useless. His only publication, except the sermon 
above-mentioned, was an edition* of some pieces of Plato, 
whose philosophy he preferred to that of Aristotle, as more 
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consonant 16 Cbrittian morality. These were printed at 
Cambridge in 1673, Svo, under the title ^'Platonis de 
rebus divinis Dialogi seiecti, Gr. et Lat. Socratis Apologia^ 
CritOi Phsdo, e libb. legum decimus, Aictbiades 6e- 
cundus.** * 

NORTH (Roger), brother of the preceding, and sixth 
son of Dudley lord Norih, was likewise brought up to the 
law, and was attorney*generaI to James II. and steward of 
the courts to archbishop Sheldon *. He published an '^ Ex- 
amen into the credit and veracity of a pretended complete 
History," viz. Dr. White Kennett's History of England, 
and also the lives of his three brothers, the lord keeper 
Guilford, sir Dudley North, and the rev. Dr. John North. 
In these pieces little ability is displayed, but there is much 
curious and truly valuable information, and which would 
have been yet more valuable had not the author*s pre- 
judices led him to defend some of the worst measures and 
worst men of Ch4les II.'s reign. ' He was also, says Dr. 
Burney» a dilettante musician of considerable taste and 
knowledge in the art, and watched and recorded its pro- 
gress during the latter end of the seventeenth, and begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, with judgment and discri- 
mination ; leaving behind him at his decease a manuscript, 
entitled " Memoirs of Musjc," which Dr. Burney found of 
great use in the history of English secular music during 
the period to which his memoirs are confined. He lived 
chiefly at Rougham, in Norfolk, where his life was ex- 
tended to the age of eighty-three. He died in 1733. He 
had an organ, built.by Smithy for a gallery of 60 feet long, 
which he erected on purpose for its reception. There was 
not a metal pipe in. this instrument, in 1752 ; yet its tone 
was as brilliant, and infinitely more sweet, than if the pipeS' 
had been all of metal. * 

NORTH (Frederic, second Earl of Guilpord), more 
familiarly known as LORD North, was the eldest son of 
Francis, first earl of Guilford, and was born April 13, 1732. 
He commenced his education at Eton school, and com- 
pleted it at Trinity college, Oxford, of which his father 
had been a member, and which the family have generally 
preferred, from their relationship, to the founder, sir Tbo- 

* See part of m letter from him ou bit serrices under Sbeldoo, in Gntch'^ 
** Collectmnee,*' vol. I. vxxiri. ^ 

1 North*t LiYeiof the Norths. — Biog. Brit. 

* CoUini*t Peerage.— Reet*i Cyclopedia, by Dr. Barney. 
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mas Pope. At acboo) and college, where he took both bis 
degrees in arts (that of M. A. in March 1730) he obtained 
considerable reputation for bis proficiency in classical li- 
terature ; and was not less respected for the vivacity of his 
conversation, and his amiable temper, qualities which he 
displayed during life, and for which his family is still dis- 
tinguished. He afterwards made what used to be called 
the grand tour, and applied with much assiduity to the 
acquisition of diplomatic knowledge; He also studied with 
great success the Germanic constitution, under the cele- 
brated Mascow, one of the professors of Leipsic, whose 
lectures on the droit puUique were at that time much fre- 
quented by young Englishmen of fortune ^nd political am- 
bition ; and this mode of education being much a favourite 
with George II. courtiers thought it a compliment to his 
majesty to adopt his sentimenu in this branch of their sons* 
accomplishments. Celebrated, however, as professor Mas- 
cow once was, when wa came to his name we were not able 
to discover any biographical ikiemoir of him, or any in-, 
formation, unless that he outlived his faculties for some 
years, and died about 1760. 

On lord North*s return home, he commenced bis par- 
liamentary career in 1754, as representative for the family 
borough of Banbury, in Oxfordshire. On June 2, 1759, 
during the administration of Mr. Pitt, afterwards lord 
Chatham, he was appointed one of the commissioners of 
the treasury, and continued in that office until 1763, in 
which last year Mr. George Grenvilie succeeded the earl of 
Bute^ as first lord. In the same year lord North began to 
contribute his more active services, as &^ statesman, by 
taking the management of the measures adopted in conse- 
quence of the publication of Mr. Wilkes's " North Briton,** 
and other parts of that gentleman's political conduct, to 
his final expulsion from the House of Commons. It must 
be confessed that these measures afford but an inauspicious 
commencement of his lordship's political career, for with- 
out answering their purpose, or suppressing the spirit of 
faction, they served only to give that importance to Wilkes 
which be then could not otherwise have attained. In the' 
same year lord North was a supporter of the right of tak- 
ing American commodities, and of the memorable stamp act 
' In 1765, on the dissolution of Mr. Grenville's adminis- 
tration, which was succeeded by that of the marquis of 
Bockingham, lord North retired from office with bis col- 
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leagues, but peniited in his sentiments respecting the tax- 
ation of the colonies, and divided with the minority against 
the repeal of the stamp act. The Rockingham administra- 
tioQ scarcely survived this well-intentioned measure, and 
when succeeded by that of the duke of Grafton, lord 
North was, in August 1766, appointed joint receiver (with 
George Cooke, esq.) and paymaster of the farces ; and in 
Dec. 1767, was appointed chancellor of the exchequer, 
and a lord of the treasury. The taienu he had already 
displayed were thought tQ qualify him in an eminent de- 
gree for those situations, especially that of chancellor of 
the exchequer; and bis abilities for debate were often dis* 
played to advantage. During a period of considerable 
political turbulence, he was advancied Jan 28, 1770, to the 
place of first lord of the treasury, which he held with that 
of chancellor of the exchequer during the whole of bis 
eventful administration, which finally terminated in March 
1782. 

To detail his Iordship*s political conduct during these 
twelve years would be to give the voluminous history of 
the contest with America, and the war with France, Spain, 
and Holland, and the Northern confederacy, which arose 
from it. With every part of this series of difficulties, 
every step which led to them, and every measure by whic^ 
they were to be opposed, bis lordship was intimately con- 
nected, either as prime mover, or defender. It has often 
indeed been said, that in some of the wont parts of hia 
administration, where his measures appeared most erro- 
neous, and his obstinacy in defending them most unac- 
countable, he acted under a certain species of secret in* 
fiuence, or controul. Whether this was intended as a 
compliment to his understanding at the expence of his 
independence, or wa^ one of those insinuations, very com* 
mon Quring his administration, against the first personage 
of the state, has not yet been decided ; and as the best 
informed seem to be of opinion that the private history of 
his administration, which on all occasions is ditferent from 
that which appears on the surface, is not yet ripe for dis* 
closure, we may be excused from entering on the dis* 
pussion. 

Some facts, however, may. be added, which are ad- 
mitted en all sides, and on which future information can 
throw very little new light. It may be added that lord 
North entered upon the war with America upon a principle 
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Irecognised not only by the most decided majorities in par- 
liament, but by the voice of the nation. To this last there 
was no exception but in the proceedings of a party in thfe 
•metropolis, whose dissatisfaction arose from other causes, 
and who embraced this favourable opportunity to mix 
something national with the petty concerns of John Wilkes. 
On the other hand, no minister had ever to contend with 
so many difficulties ; a question of right, which many dis- 
puted; the disaffection of the colonies, which was ap- 
plauded and encouraged within his hearing in the house of 
commons ; an army which, even if it had appeared at once 
in the field of battle, had to encounter physical difficulties; 
but which was sent out with hesitation, and in such divisions 
that the portion to be assisted was generally defeated before 
that which was to assist had arrived; a navy likewise in- 
capable of coping with the numerous European eneitiies 
tliat combined against Great Britain, and as yet in the in- 
fancy only of that glory to which we have seen it arrive. 
Added to these, lord North had to contend in parliament 
with an opposition more ample in talents and personal con- 
sequence than perhaps ever appeared at one time, and 
with the uninterrupted hostility of the corporation of Lon- 
don to all his measures, and to the court itself. For such 
a force of opposition lord North was not in all respects 
qualified. Even Burke, whose irritating language during 
the American war seemed beyond all endurance, could 
allow, that ** lord North wanted something of the vigilance 
and spirit of command that the time required.** Yet with 
all these discouragements, it was only the actual failure of 
the measures of subjugation that lessened his majorities, 
and turned the tide of popular sentiment. It was not 
conviction, but disappointment, which made the war ob- 
noxious ; and the '* right of taxation,'* the ** ingratitude 
of the colonies,** ** unconditional submission,** and even 
the epithet *^ rebellion,** applied to their resistance, never 
ceased to be urged until repeated failures prescribed a dif- 
ferent language, and made thousands question the prin- 
ciple as well as the policy of the war, who at its commence- 
xhent did not entertain a doubt on the subject. It was 
now that the ministry of lord North was charged with mis<- 
conduct and incapacity ; and such misconduct and inca- 
pacity being but too obvious in the blunders of those who 
had to e^iecute his orders, it was nqt wonderful that the 
aupporten of the war tkon)d gradually desert the Hoinisterial 
Vol. XXIII. R 
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stendardi and that miivisters sboold sink under ibe aeca-* 
mulated weight of parliamentary and popular odiujit. After 
a few faint efforxi^ therefore, to which he seemed rather 
impelled than inclined, lord North gare in hts resignatioa 
in March 17S2. That he had lately acted under the in- 
Bueoce to which we formerly alluded, seemed to be about 
this time more generally bdieved, for some of the last 
endeavours of the opposition to procure his dismissal, had 
the ^* influence of the crown'' for their avowed object ; and 
as they approached nearer the accomplishment of their 
wishes, their threats to bring this guilty minister to his 
trial became louder. When, however, he made way for 
his successors, they not only granted him full indemfiity 
for the past, but at no great distance of time, associated 
with him in a new administration, a measure to which the 
public could never be reconciled. The coalition which 
placed lord North and Mr. Fox in the same cabinet was 
more repugnant to general feeling than any one, or per- 
haps the aggreeate, of lord North's measures, when in the 
plenitude of his power. When the voice of the nation, 
and the spirit of its sovereign, had dismissed this adminis- 
tration, lord North returned no more to power, and took 
no very active part in politics, except on two occasions, 
when he maintained the consistency of bis former political 
life, by opposing the repeal of the test act, and a scheme 
for the reform of parliament. In 1790 he succeeded his 
father in the earldom, but survived him only two years, 
during which he had the misfortune to lose his sight. He 
passed his last days in the calmness and endearments of 
domestic privacy, to which his cheerful and benign temper 
was peculiarly adapted. His lordship died August 5, 1792. 
He was at this time, ranger and warden of Bushy Park ; 
chancellor of the university of Oxford; a knight of the 
garter; lord lieutenantand custos rotulorura of the county 
of Somerset ; recorder of Gloucester and Taunton, one of 
the elder brethren of the Trinity-house ; president of the 
Foundling-hospital and the Asylum, and governor of the 
Turkey company and Charter-bouse. 

In March 1756, he married Anne, daughter and co-heir 
of George Speke, of White Lackington, in the county of 
Somerset, esq. by whom he had a numerous issue. He was 
succeeded in titles and estate by his eldest son, George 
Augustus, who dying without male tssoe in 1794, was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Francis, present and fourth earl of 
Guilford. 
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OP the talents of lord North, much was said during his 
lidintnistration, and it is perhaps bis highest praise, that 
iigaiiist such a force of opposition, he could act so well upoa 
the defensive. With many personal defects, he contrived 
to exhibit a species of eloquence which seemed easy and 
habitual, and always commanded attention. On subjects 
of finance, his abilities were generally acknowledged ; he 
reasoned closely ; and he replied with candour and temper^ 
not unfrequently, however, availing himself of his wit* 
But as an orator, there were men of far more brilliant ta* 
lents opposed to him ; and as a statesman in general, he 
cannot be compared to his successor Pitt. He perhaps ap« 
proaches the nearest to sir Robert Walpole, and like him 
seldom displayed the commanding energies of mind, but 
was content to follow the track of official duties, and to de- 
fend individual measures, arising out of temporary neces-* 
sities, without professing any general system applicable to 
all occasions. But whatever were the errors or defects in 
lord North's public conduct, there lies no impeachment on 
his integrity. He neither enriched himself nor his family, 
nor was he ever accused of turning ministerial information 
or influence to the purposes of pecuniary emolument. To 
the last moment of his life, he revieWd his conduct and 
bis principles with satisfaction, and professed his readiness 
to defend them against any inquiry that could be instituted* 
What such inquiry can produce, must be the subject of 
future discovery. All we know at present is, that the mo- 
ment he resigned, his public accusers became silent. 

The private character of lord North has ever been the 
subject of praise and admiration* Among all his political 
opponents, he never bad a personal enemy. Although 
during his whole administration the subject of the bitterest 
calumny and malignity, he never retorted but in conversa-* 
tion. His uncommon sweetness of temper, the vivacity of 
bis replies, his ready and playful wit, created a diversion 
in his favour, if we may use the phrase, amidst the fiercest 
of bis political contests. His cbantorer in general, indeed, 
cannot be concluded in more comprehensive terms than 
those of Burke : — ** He was a man of admirable parts ; of 
general knowledge ; of a versatile understanding, fitted for 
every sort of business ; of infinite wit and pleasantry ; of a 
delightful temper, and with a mind most disintetestedJ'^ 

1 AnDval Rvgiiter, jp«ssiiD.^Brydfci*t fditios ofCalKin'i Pctrftft, lie. Ibc* 
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NORTH (Gf.org B), an English antk)uaryt was ihe^on 
of George Nortbi citizen of Londoii, aqd was born in 17IQ- 
He received his education at St. Paul's scboqly whence^ i» 
(725, be went to Bene't college in Cambridgey where be 
took bis degrees of B. A* in 172^ a^ M. A. iQ 1744. In 
1 729 he was s^dmitted into deacon's orders, i|nd wept t» 
officiate as curate at Codicote, sH^oiall village near WelwyHb 
in Herts. In 1741 he publiahed, without bis namey ^^At 
Answer to a scandalous Ubel,^ entitled The Impevtinence 
and Isnposture of Modernt Antiquaries displayed.'* This 
(< scandalous libeV a (|uarto pasapblet, piofessed to be a 
^* refutation of tbe rev. Mr. Wise's |.etter ^o Dr. Mead, 
coQcerniug the white horse, and other antiquities in Berk* 
shireV' aad was written by the rev. WiU. Asplin„ vicsiT of 
Banbury, and had a preface added to it by William Buas- 
stead of Upton, eo. Warwick, e$q. formerly the supercargo 
of the prince Frederic, East Indiagoan. Mr. North'^ refu* 
lation and censuse of the pert arrogance of Messrs^ Aspiin 
and BuBQstead recommended him not only to the notice 
^nd esteem of the gentleman who^ cause he had so gene^ 
rously espoused (to wliom he was at th^ time a perfect 
stranger),' but also of several d^jnified m^qibers of the S^ 
eiety of Antiquaries, into urhich he was elected early iu 
1742, and soon distinguished himself aa a very useful V9fiv^ 
ber, and drew up in that year, a catalogue of tbe earl of 
Oxford's coins, for the public sale of theoau 

In 174S he was presented to the vicarage of Codicot^e, 
and in 1744 was appointed chaplain to lord Cathcart. In 
ib'e same year he took his degree of M. A. and drew i|p a 
catalogue of Mr. West's series of cpiiis, intending a prefa* 
tory account of tbem, and a catalogue of Dr. Ducarel's 
English ooins. With this last gentleman he continued his 
correspondence in 174& and 1749„ copious extracts from 
vrhich are given in our authority. In the spring of 1750 
he made a tour into tbe West ; and on bis return commn-^ 
nicated very freely to Dr. Ducarel his ideas of the proceed- 
ings respecting a charter^ then in agitation at the Society 
of AniiqiHuries, and of which be appears to have ei;ilertained 
very groundless fears« By one of bis letters, in August 
1750, it appears that he bad not enjoyed three days of good 
health for more than a year ; and was then labouring under 
several bodily complaints^ and apprehensive of an epilepsy. 
He; coptinued, however, as often as. he was able, to indulge 
ifi literary pursuits, and extend his researches into' every 
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inatler of cmtiquity that engaged the attention of bis con«* 
temportiries artd correspondents. In 1 751, the rev. GharleA 
Chirkd) of Baliol college, Oxford, published << Somei Con* 
jectures relative to a very antient Piece of Money lately 
round at Elthaitt iti Kent, endeavouring to restore it to the 
place it merits in the Cimeliarcb of English Coins, end to 
prove it a coin of Richard the first king of England of that 
fiame. To which are added, some Remarks on a di^serta-^ 
tion (lately published^) on Oriuna the supposed v^ife of 
Carausius, and on the Roman coins there mentioned," 
1751, 4to To this Mtr. North published an anawer, en* 
titled *< Remarks on som<s Conjectures, &c. shewing the 
improbability of the notion therein advanced, that the ar« 
guments produced in support of it are inconclusive or irre^ 
lative to the point in question," 1759, 4to. In' this answer^ 
^hich was the fir^t piece published by any of the society 
after their ihcorporation, Mr. North considered at large the 
standard and purity of our most ancient English coins, the 
itat^ of the mints, and the beginning of steriingy from the 
public records ; and added to it, ** An Epistolary Disser- 
tation (addressed to Mr. Yertue) on some supposed Saxon 
fold-coins ; read before the Society of Antiquaries, Dec. 1^ 
751." No man could be better qualified for this task 
than Mr. North, who, by his intimacy with Mr. Holmes 
and Mr. Folkes (the latter of whom he mentions in the 
highest terms), became perfectly acquainted with the re- 
cords and whole state and history of the English coinagei 
Mr. Charles Clarke, however, a member of the Society^ 
announced a design of proving Mr. North wrong in his 
** Epistolary Dissertation ;** but luckily for himself, disco- 
vered that his own premises would not support any such 
conclusion, and therefore bis publication never appeared. 

In 1752 Mr. North had made a considerable progress in 
'< Remarks on the Money of Henry III.'* which- had thee 
engaged his attention for more than three years, and for 
which he had actually engraved two plates, and hoped to 
have it ready for publication in the ensuing winter | but 
nothing on the subject was found among his MSS. after his 
death. The plates, however, which were purchased at 
Dr. Lort*s sale by Mr. Gough, who worked oiF a few im« 
pressioris for his friends, are now in the possession of the 

*, Bjr Dr. KeniMdyi who Mserted tlut Orioaa wm ttiat «ai^ror*s gM»^n 
goddest, Sm hii artidei toU XIX. 
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rev. Rogers Ruding, F. S. A. vicar of Itfaldon in Surrey, 
from whom the public may soon expect a very elaborate 
work on English coinage. In 1752 Mr. North was involved 
in law suits with his parishioners, some of whom had not 
paid him for tithes or offerings for many years, and obliged 
him to take the harshest steps to obtain justice, which was 
the more hard upon him, as his living was a very small one. 
On this painful subject he had frequent occasion to consult 
with. Dr. Ducarel, to whom he also this year addressed 
several letters relative to the proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries; and others respecting the tour which Dr. 
Ducarel made to Normandy, for the purpose of inspecting 
its antiquities. In this ccnrrespondence, much of which is 
inserted in Mr. Nichols's valuable work, the reader will 
find many curious remarks on subjects of architecture, 
and on scarce books and coins. To such matters his 
whole attention was devoted, except in one instance, in 
which he appears to have been under the influence of a 
more tender passion, and addressed some lines entitled 
<< Welwyn Spaw,*' lamenting the cold disdain of some ap- 
parently real Celia. These are inserted in the Literary 
Magazine for 1755, p. 209; in which year also he drew 
up the catalogue of Dr. Mead*s coins for public sale ; and 
in the following year meditated some account of the Crom- 
well family. 

Soon after this period he was afflicted with disease and 
melancholy, which seem to have interrupted his accus- 
tomed studies, as we hear no more of him until 1766, when 
he addressed to the earl of Morton, then president of the 
Royal Society, some valuable observations on the intro* 
dttction of Arabic numerals into this kingdom. These 
were afterwards communicated to the Society of Antiqua- 
ries by Mr, Gough, and are printed in the Archseologia, 
vol. X. In 1769, when this society determined to publish 
their transactions, application was made to Mr. North for 
bis materials towards compiling a history of its foundation. 
With this he complied, but the greater part of his collec- 
tions for the purpose had been burnt, with his other pa- 
pers, by himself, during a dangerous illness about four 
years before, '* from a conviction,** he says, *' how unge- 
nerously such things are commonly used after a person's 
death.** 

Mr. North died June 17, 1772, having just completed 
his sizty»fifth year, at his parsonage-house at Codicote, 
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where he had resided from the time of his taking orderS| 
without any other preferment than this small vicaragei 
which did not produce him above 80/. a year, in addition 
to which be had a small patrimony. He was buried at the 
east end of the church-yard of the parish, in which he ha4 
lived in as much obscurity, as his ashes now rest That 
such a man should have been neglected in the distribution 
of preferments, reflects' no credit on the patrons of his time. 
He was learned, able, and industrious, beyond most of hi% 
contemporaries ; and his correspondence gives a very fa* 
vourable idea of his private character* He left his library 
and his collection of English coins to Dr. Askew and Dr. 
Lort, the latter of whom, on the death of Dr. Askew, got 
more of the books, which, on the sale of his library in 
179], fell into the hands of Mr. Gough. Among these 
was a MS account of Saxon and English coins by him, with 
drawings by Mr. Hodsd, now in possession of Mr. Ruding.* 

NORTON (Thomas), esq. an inhabitant, if not a native, 
of Sbarpenhaule, or Sharpenhoe, in Bedfordshire, was a 
barrister at law, and a zealous Calvinist in the beginning 
of Elizabeth's reign, as appears by several tracts, printed to- 
gether in 1 569, Svo. He was coansel to the Stationers' com- 
pany, in whose books we find accounts of the fees paid to 
him set down, the last of which was between 1583 and 1 5S4, 
within which period we imagine he died. He was contem- 
porary with Stemhold and Hopkins, and assistant to them 
in their noted version of the Psalms, twenty*seven of 
which be turned into English metre, and in all the editions 
of them, the initials of bis name are prefixed. He also 
translated into English, an epistle from, Peter Martyr to 
Somerset the protector, in 1550 ; and under the same pa* 
tronage, Calvin's Institutes. Being a close intimate and 
fellow-student with Thomas Sackville, esq. afterwards earl 
of Dorset, he is said to have joined with him in the com- 
posing one dramatic piece, of which Mr. Norton wrote the 
three first acts, entitled *< Ferrex and Porrex ;** afterwards 
reprinted, ' with considerable alterations, under the title of 
** Gorboduc ^" but Mr. Warton seems to doubt his having 
any, or at least much share in this drama.* 

NOSTRADAMUS, or NOTRE DAME (Michel), a 
physician and celebrated astrologer, was born Dec. 14, 

1 Nicboli*s Bovyer. — Cole'i MS Aib«OB in Brit. Mn«. 
• WartOD'i Hist, of Poetry. — Bbf. Oram.— >Bllit'i Speciocnt, toU II. p. 134. 
— Strype't Life of Parker, p. 364» 375.— SCrype's Life of Wbitgifl, p. 38. 
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1503, at St Remy, in the diocese of AvigDon. His father 
was a notary public, and bis grandfather a physician, who 
instructed him in the elements of .the mathematics. He 
afterwards completed his courses of humanity and philo-* 
•ophy at Avignon, and studied physic at Montpelier ; btft 
the plague raging in 1525, he became a travelling pby-* 
sician for five years, and undertook all such patients as 
were willing to put themselves under his care. After this 
he returned to Montpelier, and was created doctor of his 
faculty in 1529, and then revisited the places where he 
had practised physic before. At Agen, be contracted aii 
acquaintance with Julius Caesar Scaliger, which induced 
him to make some stay in that town, where he married ; 
but upon the death of his wife, four years after, he went 
first to Marseilles, and then, in 1544, to Salon, where he 
married a second time. 

In 1546, Aix being afflicted with the plague, he went 
thither, at the solicitation of the inhabitants, and was of so 
great service, by a powder of his own invention, that the 
town gave him ai considerable pension for several years after 
the contagion ceased. He appears to have been equally 
successful in 1 547, when the city of Lyons, being visited 
with the same distemper, had recourse to him ; but upon 
his return to Salon, found that his popularity had decreased. 
This occasioned bis having /more leisure to apply to his 
studies ; and now be began to think himself inspired, and 
miraculously illuminated with a prospect into futurity, no*'* 
tions which he had partially entertained for some time. 
When these pretended illuminations discovered to him any 
future event, he entered it in writing, in prose, but he 
afterwards thought the sentences would savour more of a 
prophetic spirit, if they were expressed in verse. This 
opinion determined him to throw them all into quatrains^ 
and he afterwards ranged them into centuries. When this 
was done, he resolved to print them, with a dedication ad« 
dressed to his son Caesar, an infant only some months old^ 
in the form of a letter, or preface. This first edition, 
which is included in seven centuries, was printed by Ri- 

fault at Lyons in 1.568, 8vo. He prefixed his name in 
Atin, but gave to his son Csesar the name as it is pro- 
nounced, Notradame. This work was reprinted twice in 
the same year, and while some considered him as an im- 
postor, there were others^ and among them persons of con^ 
sideirable rank aqd influence, who believed him to be really 
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lendaed with the supernatural gift of prophecy. However, 
Henry II. and queen Catharine of Medicis, his mother, 
very graciously received him at court ; and, besides othetr 
marks of respect paid to him, he received a present of 
300 crowns. He was sent afterwards to Blois, to visit hit 
mjyesty's children there, and report what he should be abl0 
to discover concerning their destinies ; and thence he re« 
turned to Salon loaded with honours and presents. Ani** 
mated with this success, he augmented his work from 300 
quatrains to the number of a complete mlUiade, and pub- 
lished it with a dedication to the king in 1558. That prince 
dying the next year of a wound which he received, as ii 
well kriown, at a tournament, the book of our prophet waa 
immediately consulted; and this unfortunate event wai 
found in the 35th quatrain of (be first century, in tbesd 
tines ; 

^* Le lion jeune le vieux surmontera, 
£n champ bellique par singulier duel, 
Dans cage d*or les yieux lui crfevera. 
Deux classes une puis mourh*, mort cruelle.** 

So remarkable a prediction not a little increased thi 
credulity of the public, and he was honoured shortly after 
with, a visit from Emanuel duke of Savoy, and the princess 
Margaret of France, his consort. Charles IX. coming 16 
Salon, being eager to see him, Nostradamus complained of 
the little esteem his countrymen had for him, on which the 
monarch publicly declared, that he should hold the end<- 
mies of Nostradamus to be his enemies. In passin^r, not 
long after, through the city of Aries, he sent for Nostra- 
damus, presented him with a purse of 200 crowns, toge*- 
ther with a brevet, constituting him his physician in ordi* 
nary, with the same appointment as the rest. But ouir 
prophet enjoyed these honours only for the space of sixteen 
months, for he died July i, 1566, at Salon. Besides hik 
*' Centuries/* we have some other pieces of his composi- 
tion^, and bis prophetical works have been translated intd 
English. 

* These are, <* A Treatise de fanle« Some years before bis death, be pab« 

mens & de scntears,*' 1552. A book lished a small in^traction for butband- 

of singular receipts, '* pour entretenir men, shewing the t>est seasons for Uielr 

la sanii du corps/' 1556. A piece seTcral labours, which be entiUed 

« de« Confltares,*' Ids'?. *' A French '< the Almaaae of Nostradaaias.** 

translation of the LaUo of Oalen*s Pa* Lastly, after bis death, there eam« aMt 

raphraae, exhorting Meoedotos to study, •• The eleventb and nvelftb Cuiftt^ 

eipe^Jally to tiiat of physio/' l551. rici of his Qaatraias/' added to tbs 
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He left three sons and three daughters : Johk, his second 
aon, exercised with reputation the business of a proctor in 
the parliament of Provence : he wrote the ** Lives of the 
ancient Provenjal Poets, called Troubadoijrs/' which was 
printed at Lyons in 1575, 8vo. CiESAR, the eldest son 
was born at Salon in 1555, and died in 1629: he left a 
« Manuscript giving an Account of the roost remarkabU 
evenU in the History of Provence, from 1080 to 1494 *» in 
which he inserted the lives of the poets of that country. 
These memoirs falling into the hands of his nephew Csesar 
Nostradamus, gentleman to the duke of Guise, he under* 
took to complete the work ; and being encouraged by a 
present of SOOO livres from the esutes of the country, he 
carried the account up to the Celtic Gauls : the impres^ioo 
was anished at Lyons, in 1614, and published under the 
title of " Cbronique de THistoire de Provence." The next 
•on of Michel is said to have imitated his father, and ven- 
tured to predict, that Pouzin, which was then besieged 
would be destroyed by fire. In order to prove the truth of 
his prophecy, he was seen, during the tumult, setting fire 
to all paru of the town ; which so much enraged M. De 
Saint Luke, that he rode over him with his horse ' and 
killed him. But this story has been justly called in ques« 
tion.* ^ 

NOSTRE, or NOTRE (Andrew le), comptroller of 
the royal edifices of France, and an eminent planner of 
gardens, was born at Paris in 1613. We know little of 
bim, except that he was brought up as a gardener under 
his father, until about 1653, when he was first employed 
by the superintendant Fouquet, to lay out the magnificent 
gardens of Vaux-le-Vicomte, celebrated by Im Fontaine 
in his poems. In this work he was the creator of those 
porticoes, covered walks, grottoes, labyrinths, &c. which 
tlien were thought the greatest ornamenU of gardens, and 
particularly gratified the taste of Louis XIV. who employed 
bim in the decoration of his favourite residences at Ver* 
sailles, Trianon, Fontainbleau, &c. Le Nostre went to 
Rome in 1678, and afterwards travelled through Italy ; and 
it is said he found nothing in the most celebrated gardens 
equal to what he had himself executed. While at Rome» 

ffwiMr ten, which had been printed aaUior*t " Geotnries** mn Ibowi wHh- 
three tifiK-sia two eepmrate paru. It oatalleratioiit. additiom &g. 
ii only is theie first editiou, that oar ' 

5 Mofcri.--Slo3r, Diot. Hkt. dc Medieiae.— Hattoa'i Dictionary. 
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pope Innocent XI. was desirous^ of seeing le Notre^ and 
gave him a long audience, at the conclusion of which the 
latter exclaimed, '* I have now seen the two greatest men 
in the world ; your holiness, and the king, my master T* 
'* There is a great difference between them,'* replied the 
pope ; *^ the king is a great and victorious prince, and I 
am a poor priest, servant of the servants of God/* Le 
Notre, delighted with this answer, and forgetting by whom 
it was made, clapped his hand on the pope's shoulder, 
'^y^'^gy ^* My reverend father, you are in good health, and 
will bury all the sacred college ;" and Le Notre, more and 
more charmed with the sovereign pontiff's kindness, and 
the particular esteem he expressed for the king, fell upon 
his neck, and embraced him. It was his custom thus to 
embrace all who praised Louis XIV.; and he embraced that 
prince himself every time he returned from the country. 
He was some time in England, and, probably on the invi- 
tation of Charles II. laid out St James's and Greenwich 
parks. In 1675, when he was i^ain in France, his long 
services were rewarded by letters of noblesse, and the cross 
of St. Michael. The king would have given him a coat of 
arms, but he replied that be had one already, ^' consisting 
of three snails surmounted by a cabbage." At the age of 
four-score he desired permission to retire, which the king 
granted him, on condition that be would sometimes come 
and see him. He died at Paris, in 1700, at the age of 87. 
He is said to have had a fine taste for the arts in general, 
especially for that of painting ; and some pieces of his exe* 
cution are mentioned as existing in the royal cabinet.' 

NOUE (Francis D£ la), surnamed Bras de Fer (Iron 
Arm), a celebrated warrior, was born in Bretany, in 1531, 
In his youth he served in Italy, and, returning to France, 
joined the Calvinists, and rendered them the most import 
tant services by his courage, prudence, and integrity. He 
took Orleans from the catholics, Sept. 28, 1567 ; com- 
manded the rear at the battle of Jarnac in 1569, and made 
himself master of several strong places. His left arm be- 
ing broken at the uking of Fontenay in Poitou, it was cut 
off at Rochelle, and he had an iron one made, which he 
used with great ease, and was from thence surnamed Bras 
de Fer. In 1578, La None engaged in the service of the 
Netherlands, gave them great assistance, and made coiint 

' M ortrk— Cbsttf«pie. 
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Cgmont prisoner at the captlitie of Nltiote ; bat Wte h{m« 
self taken prisoner in ISSO, and not exchange for the 
count tili 1585. La None continued to serve with great 
glorj under king Henry IV. but was mortally wounded in 
the bead, by a musket-ball, at the siege of Lambale ih 
159 J y and died a few days after. He left ** Discours Poli-t 
tiques/* Geneva, 1587, 4to. His son, Odet de la Noue, 
Who died between J6li and 1620, was author of some 
** Poesies Cbretiennes," Geneva, 1504, 8vo.' 

NOURRY (Nicholas Le), a learned Benedictine oP 
the congregation of St. Maur, was bom at Dieppe in 1647, 
and devoted his early years to the study of ecclesiastical 
antiquities, in which he was allowed to have attained very 
great knowledge. His first literary employment was on an 
edition of the works of Cassiodorus, which he prepared for 
the press in conjunction with father Garet, contributing 
the life, prefaces, and tables. He was ne^ct engaged oil 
the works of St Ambrose, published in 1686 — 1691. Ht^ 
ttiost important work was his *' Apparatus ad' Bibliothecam 
max. veterum Patrum/* Paris, 1715, 2 vols, folio, intended 
is a supplement to Despont^s "Bibl. Patrum,^' 27 voli^ 
folio, but which is not always found with it. It contains 
a number of curious and learned dissertations on the lives, 
Writings, and sentiments, of the fathers, with illustrationa 
of many obscure passages. In 1710, Nourry published 
*^ Lucius Cftcilius de mortibus persecutorum,** 8vo, which 
he contended was not the production of Lactantius (see 
luACTANTtus) ; but although he has supplied many useful 
notes and comments on this work, he failed in making con* 
tens to this last opinion. Nourry died at Paris, March 24^ 
1724, aged seventy-seven.* 

NOYARINI (Lewis), a learned Italian monk, was bom 
at Verona, in 1594. He entered among the Theatins when, 
b^ was about eighteen years of age, and af^er passing his 
doviciate at Venice, took the vows in 1614. He afters- 
wards studied philosophy and divinity, was ordained priest 
in l62i, and exercised the various functions of his office 
and order, applying at his leisure hours to study, and writ-* 
ing the many works enumerated by his biographen. The 
principal of these are, ** Comment, in quatuor Evangel, et 
Acta Apostol.** in 4 vols, folio ; <* Adagia Sanctorum Pa^' 
tirom,*' in 2 vols, folio; '^Electra Sacra, in quibus quit eic 

'1 Moreii * NteeiOD, voL I. and Xw-«»Dapin.— Moreri. 
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La^My 6r«ico» Hebraico, et Cbaldaico fonte, qvA ex an* 
liqub HebraeonnDy Penaruin, Gr«ooruQi» Romanofoio^ 
aliarumque Genuuni rilibaa» qoedain divint? Scriptorv loe^ 
MTitcr expiicantur et illo«tranlur/' in 3 vola. folio. He 
died at Verooa Jan. 14, 1650, aged 6fty-aix.' 

NOVAT, or NOVATU8, a prieat of the cburch of 
Carthage, fionrtshed in the third century, and waa the 
author of a retnarkaUe tchtaai ealled after hia name, or 
father after the nane of hit aisociate NoYatian, who, hovf- 
ever, is abo called Novatua hy many ancient writers. He 
ia represented by the orthodox as a person scandalous and 
in&moua for perfidy, adulation, arrogance, and so sor- 
didly covetous, that he even auffered his own father to 
perish with hunger, and spared not to pillage the goods 
ot the church, the poor, and the orphans. It was in oiw 
der to escape the punishment due to these crimes, aud to 
aupport himself by mising disturbances, that he resolved 
Mo form a achism ; and to that end entered into a cabal 
with Felicissimus, an African priest, who opposed St Cy* 
pvian Novatus was summoned to appear before the pre- 
late in the year 249 ; but the persecution, begun by Deciua 
the following year, obliging that saint to retire for his own 
aafety, Novatus was delivered from the danger of that pro- 
cess; and, not long after associating himself with Feli- 
cissimus, then a deacon, with him maintained the doctrine, 
that the lap^d ought to be received into the communion 
of the churck without any form of penitence. In the year 
251, he went to Home, about the time of the election of 
pope Corneliua. There he met with Novatian, a priest, 
who had acquired a reputation for eloquence, and presently 
iovnaed an alliance with him; and, although their sentt- 
nenia with regard to the lapsed were diametrically oppo- 
site, they agreed to publish the most atrocious csiumnies 
against the Roman clergy, which they coloured over so 
artfully, that many were deceived and joined their party. 
This done, they procured a congregation consisting of 
ikree obscure, simple, and ignorant bishops ; and, plying 
ihem well with wine, prevailed upon them to elect Nova^ 
tian bishop of Rome. After this irregular election, Nova^ 
tian addressed letters to St. Cyprian of Carthage, to Fa^ 
bins of Antio^h, and to Dionysius of Alexandria ; but St. 
fi/ypvka'refttsed to open his letter, and excommunicated 

» 
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hit deputies: he bad likewise sent to Rome before, in 
order to procure the abolition of the schism. Fabios made 
himself pleasant at Novatian^s expence ; and Dionysius de- 
clared to him, that the best way of convincing the world, 
that his election was made against his consent, would be to 
quit the see, for the sake of peace. On the contrary, 
Noratian now maintained his principal doctrine, that such 
as had fallen into any sin after baptisnl ought not to be re* 
eeived into the church by penance ; and he was joined in 
the same by Novatus, although he had originally mun- 
tained the contrary while in Africa. Novatian had been 
a Pagan philosopher before his conversion to Christianity, 
and it does not appear that be and his party separated frook 
the church, on any grounds of doctrine, but of discipline, 
and it is certain, from some writings of Novatian still ex- 
tant, that he was sound in the doctrine of the Trinity. He 
lived to the time of Valerian, when he suffered martyr- 
dom. He composed treatises upon the '* Paschal Festival, 
or Easter,'* of the << Sabbath," of <' Circumcision,*' of the 
•* Supreme Pontiff," of " Prayer,'' of the "Jewish Meats," 
and of ** the Trinity." It is highly probable, that the 
treatise upon the " Trinity," and the book upon the 
'' Jewish Meats," inserted into the works of Tert'uUian, 
were written by Novatian, and they are well written. There 
is an edition of his works by Whiston, 1709; one by 
Welchman; and a third, of 1728, with notes, by Jackson. 
With respect to the followers of Novatian, at the first se- 
paration, they only refused communion with those who had 
fallen into idolatry : afterwards they went farther, and ex- 
cluded, for ever, from their communion, all such as had 
committed crimes for which penance was required ; and at 
last they took away from the church the power of the 
keys, of binding and loosing offenders, and rebaptised 
those who had been baptised by the church. This sect 
subsisted a long time both in the east and west ; but chiefly 
became considerable in the east, where they had bishops^ 
both in the great sees and the small ones, parish-churches^ 
and a great number of followers. There were also Nova- 
tians in Africa in the time of St. Leo, and in the east some 
remains continued till the eighth century. ^ 

NOVIOMAGUS. See GELDENHAUR. 

NOWELL (Alexander), an eminent English divine^ 
and the last surviving father of the English Reformation^ 

t Daptii.— Mo9btiBi.*4ltta9r.r- tardncr, &«. 
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descended from an ancient family of Norman origin, was 
the son of John Nowell, esq. of Read, in the parish of 
Wballey, and county of Lancaster. This gentleman, who 
was twice married, had, by bis first wife, Dowsabel, daugh- 
ter of Robert Hesketb, esi\. of Rufford, in Lancashire, an 
only son, Roger Noweli, whose issue male, in a direct line, 
enjoyed the family estates for more than two centuries: 
By his second wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Kay of 
Rachdale, he bad four sons, Alexander, the subject of this 
article, Laurence, Robert, and Nicholas; and several 
daughters. Alexander was bom in 1 507 or 1 508, at Read- 
hall, anciently Rivebead or Riverhead, a mansion on the 
Calder, a tributary branch of the Ribble. A view of this 
bis birth-place, as it stood in 1750, is given in Mr. arch- 
deacon Churton*s '< Life of Alexander Noweli," a work 
which has furnished the substance of this sketch. 

He was educated at Middleton, about six miles from Man* 
Chester; but who was his preceptor there we have noD 
learnt. That his elementary progress was rapid, we may 
reasonably presume, as he was deemed ripe for the uni- 
versity, where, however, early entrances were then more 
frequent, at the age of thirteen. Respecting this number 
a singular coincidence is mentioned, whether it were the 
result of choice, or of accident. He became a. member 
of Brasen-nose college at the age of thirteen : he resided 
theris thirteen years ; and he afterwards bestowed on the 
society thirteen scholarships. He is said to have been 
chamber- fellow with Fox, the martyrologist, and bad per- 
haps the same tutor, Mr. John Hawarden, or Harding, 
who was afterwards principal of the college. We are as- 
sured that he was a public reader of logic in the univer- 
sity, and taught the famous book of Rodolphus Agricola, 
when he was in thi twentieth year of his age. He was then 
(and there seem to be examples of the same delay at that 
time), only an undergraduate, and was not admitted B. A. 
until May 29, 1536, when he was of ten or twelve years 
standing. He was elected fellow of the college shortly after* 
wards, and proceeded M. A. June 10, 1540. 

He had directed his intent to the church ever since be 
was sixteen years old ; but it is not known when or by 
whom he was admitted into holy orders. When he left 
the university he came to London, and obtained the office 
ofsecond master of Westminster-school, on the new foun- 
datioui appointed in 1543. WhileLbe filled this^ important 
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potty he is said to have been diligent in teaching his pupils 
pure language and true religion : using for the former pur- 
pose Terence, and for the' latter St Luke's Gospel and the 
Jkcts of the Apostles, in the original Greek. . He appears 
40 have been licensed as a preacher in 1550, but where he 
eorercised his talent we are not particularly informed : ex- 
cept that he preached, during this reign, ** in some of the 
Botablest places and auditories of the realm.'* The first 
production of his pen that we have met with was some lines 
in honour of the memory of Bucer, who died at Cambridge 
in 1551 9 which shew that he was of congenial sentiments 
Qn the subject of religion with that celebrated reformer.; 
and the same year he held an interesting conference with 
Redmayne, master of Trinity college, Cambridge, then 
00 hit death-bed, respecting the principal articles which 
separated the English frons the Romish church. In that 
year also he succeeded Redmayne as one of the prebenda- 
ries of Westminster. 

Id the first parliament of queen Mary, in 1553, Nowell 
was returned one of the burgesses for Loo, in Cornwall ; 
bot a committee being appointed to inquire into the vali- 
dity of the return, tbey reported that ^ Alexander Nowell 
being a prebendary of Westminster, and thereby having a 
voice in the convocation-house, cannot be a member of 
this house," and a new writ was directed to be issued ac- 
cordingly. Nowell quietly submitted to this decision, al- 
though it was not correct as to the law; for none 
below the dignity of dean or archdeacon were bound to 
personal appearance in the convocation; hut these were 
not times for men desirous of retaining peace and a good 
conscience, to insist rigidly 011 their right, against the pre* 
Tailing party ; and he soon afterwards found it necessary to 
join his countrymen who were exiles in Germany, from 
the persecuting spirit of popery. Of this event we are 
only told, that Bonner, having intended him as one of his 
victims, he was assisted in his escape by Francis Bowyer, 
at that time a meichant, and afterwards sberiiFof London. 
In 1554, we find him at Strasburgh, with Jewell, Poinet, 
Grindal, Sandys, and other men of future eminence in the 
Reformed Church. In the unfortunate disputes which 
afterwards took place among these exiles, vcapeciing church 
discipline, Nowell took a aM>derate part, sometinnes, for 
the sake of peace, conceding to the presby terian par^ : 
but at leal, with equal wisdom and ftrmoess, preasing nni^ 
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in essentials, and 'submission in smaller matters to authoKty 
duly appointed and legally exercised. 

Ou the accession of queen Elizabeth, Nowell returned 
to England, and was soon fixed upon, with Parker, Bill, 
Whitehead, Pilkington, Sandys, &c. to be promoted * to 
the chief preferments then vacant. His first emrpbyment 
seems to have been that of one of the cohimissioners for 
visiting the various dioceses, in order to introduce such re« 
gulations as might establish the Reformation. One of these 
commissions, in which* Nowell's name appears, was dated 
July 22, 1559. In December of that year, he was ap« 
pointed chaplain to Grindal, and preached the sermon on 
the consecration of that divine to the bishopric of Lon- 
doti. Preferments now began to flow in upon him. On 
Jan. 1, 1559-60, Grindal collated him to the archdeaconry 
of Middlesex ; in February, archbishop Parker gave him 
|:be rectory of Saltwood, with the annexed chapel of Hythe, 
in Kent, and a prebend of Canterbury. Saltwood he re- 
signed within the year, as he did a prebend of St. Peter's 
Westminster, then erected into a collegiate church ; but 
was -promoted to the deanery of St. PauPs in November 
1560, and about the same time was collated to the prebend 
of Wildland or Willand in the same church. 

He now became a frequent preacher at St. Paul's cross, 
and on one occasion, a passage of his sermon was much 
talked of, and grossly misrepresented by the papists, as 
savouring of an uncharitable and persecuting spirit. He 
had little difficulty, however, in 'repelling this charge^ 
which at least shews that his words were considered as of 
no small importance, and were carefully watched. One of 
his sermons at St. Paul's cross was preached the Sunday 
following a very melancholy event, the burning of St. PauPs 
cathedral by lightning, June 4, 1561. Such was his repu- 
tation now, that in September of this year, when archbishop 
Parker visited Eton college, and ejected the provost^ 
Richard Bruerne, for nonconformity, he recommended to 
secretary Cecil the choice of several persons fit to supply 
the place, with this remark, ** that if the queen would have 
a married minister, none comparable to Mr. Nowell.*' The 
bishop of London also seconded this recommendation ; but 
the queen's prejudice against the married clergy inclined 
Jber to give the place to Mr. Day, afterwards bishop of 
Winchester, who was a bachelor, and in all respects worthy 
pf the promotion. 

Vol. XXIII. S 
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In the coone of the ensuing year, 1568, Nowell was 
frequently in the pulpit on public occasions, before large 
aaditories ; but his Ishours in one respect conmenced a 
little inaaspiciously. On the new-year^s day, T>efore the 
festival of the circumciuon, he preached at St. Paul's, 
whither the queen resorted. Here, says Strype, a re^*- 
markable passage happened, as it is recorded in a great 
■ian*s flsemorials (sir H. Sidney), who lived in those times. 
The dean having met with several fine engravings, repre* 
seating the stories and passiona of the saints and martyrs^ 
had placed them against the episdes and gospels of their 
respective festivals, in a Common Prayer-book ; which he 
caused to be richly bound, and laid on the cushion for th^ 
queen's use, in the place where she commonly sat; in<* 
lending it for a new-year's gift to her majesty, and thinking 
to have pleased her fancy therewith. But it had a quite 
contrary effect. For she considered how this varied fn>m 
her late injunctions and proclamations against the super* 
stitious use of images in clMirches, and for the taking away 
all such reliques of popery. When she came to her place, 
and had opened the book, and saw the pictures, she frowned 
and blushed ; and then shutting the book (of which several 
took notice) she called for the verger, and bade him brings 
her the' old book, wherein she was formerly wont to read. 
After sermon, whereas she used to get immediately on 
horseback, or into her chariot, she went straight to the 
vestry, and applying hersdf to the dean, thus she spoke 
to him : << Mr. Dean, how came it to pass, that a new ser* 
vice-book was placed on my cushion ?" To which the dean 
aiisviwred, ^* May it please your majesty, I caused it to be 
phused there." Then said the queen, ** Wherefore did 
you 90 ?" '* To present your majesty with a new year's' 
gift." ** You could never present me with a worse." ^*Why 
so, madam V* '< You know 1 have an aversion to idolatry, 
to images, and pictures of this kiiid.'^ <* Wherein is the 
idolatry, may it please your majesty ?" '< In the cuts re- 
sembling angek and saints; nay, grosser absurdities, pic- 
tures resembling the bleraed Trinity." ^ I meant no 
harm ; nor did 1 think it would offend your majesty, when 
I intended it for a new-year's gift" ^ Yois must needs 
be ignorant then. Have you forgot our proctamatieit 
against images, pictures, and Romish reliques^ in the 
churches ? Was- it not read in your deanery ?" ^* It was 
read. But be jour majesty assured I mea&t no harm when 



1 etktmed the cuts to be boand #ith tbe s^rvic^-bodk." << Yoo 
most needs be very ignorant to do this after ottr prohibitioti 
of tfaem.*' '^ It being my ignorance, your majesty may the 
better pardon me.'* *^ I am sorry for it ; yet ghd to hear 
it was your ignoraifceP rather than your opinion.'' '' Be 
yottt miyesty assured it was my ignorance.'* ** If so, Mir. 
dean, God grant you his spirit, and more wisdom for the 
fiiture." " Amen, I pray God." •< I pray, Mr. Dean, 
how came you by these pictures ? who engraved them ?'* 
<* 1 know not who engraved them ; I bought them.'^ <* Front 
whom bcMght you them ?" " From a German." <' It is 
well it was from a stranger. Had it been any of our sub* 
jeots, we sbotttd have questioned the matter. Pray let no 
more of theise mistaheft, or of this kind, be committed 
widitn tbe churched of our realm for the future." '* There 
shall not*." Strype adds to this curious dialogue, that it 
erased all the clergy in And about London, and tbe church- 
wardens of each piarish, to search their churched and' 
ofaepels ; and to wash out of the walls all paintings that 
aeemed to be Romish and idolatrous j iu lieu wbereofy 
suitable texts of Holy Scripture wer^ written. 
' Towards the close of 1563, his patron Grindall, bishop 
of London, collated him to the valuable rectory of Great 
Hadbam, in Hertfordshire, where the ample tithe-barn 
whieb he built still remains. Nowell was one of those emi*^ 
neitt f«fen mentioned by Isaac Walton, who were fond of 
dngling ; and to enable bim more comnK)diously to indulge 
in this amusemetit. Dr. Sandys, the succeeding bishop of 
London, cotrferred on him a grant of the custody of the 
river, within the manor of Hadham, with leave to take fish, 
and to cut down timber, to make pits and dams, free of 
all expence whatsoever. When the memorable convbca-' 
tion^ in which the Articles of Religion were revised and 
subscribed, met in 1563, Nowell was chosenr prolocutor of 
tbe lower bouse. Among other more imporunt matters, 
rites and ceremonies were warmly agitated in this bouse. 
On this occasion, Nowell, with about thirty others, chiefly 
sucfar as bad been exiles during ^ueeo Mary's jeign, pro-^ 

• * nowell ofeodad tiie qaees on ano- oecation ber mBJctty qnita conSbnni^d 
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posed that some otber long garment shoold be Qied ii 
of the surplice, or that the miaister should^ in lime of divine 
service, use the surplice only ; that the sign of the crpss 
should be omitted in baptism, and that kneeling at the 
holy communion should be left to the discretion of the 
ordinary ; that saints' days should be abrogated, aud organs 
removed. But the majority would allow of no alterations 
in the liturgy or rules of Edward the Sixth's service-book 
(knowing the wisdom, deliberation, and piety, with which 
it had been framed) as it was already received and enforced 
by the authority of parliament, in the first year of the 
queen. During the plague, the ravages of which this year 
were very extensive, he was appointed to draw up a honrily 
suitable to the occasion, and a form of prayer for general 
use, both of which were set forth by the queen's special 
commandment, July 10, 1563. 

Nowell, who continued to be a very frequent, and one 
of the most approved of the public preachers at Paul's 
Cross, introduced in one of his sermons, Harding's answer 
to Jewell, reading some passfiges of it, and confuting 
them. This was no uncommon practice in those days, 
during the activity of the popish party, and before matters 
of controversy could be usefully committed to the press. 
In the same year be noticed, in another of his sermons, 
Dorman's answer to Jewell, and appears from this time to 
have employed his leisure in preparing a more formal an« 
swer to that heap of misrepresentations. It was in 1560 
that Jewell made his famoua challenge to the papists, that 
none of the peculiar and discriminating dogmas of popery 
could be proved, either by warrant of scripture, or by au« 
thority of the fathers or councils, during six hundred jfears 
from the birth of Christ. Attempts were made to answer 
this challenge by Rastell, and Harding, (see their articles) 
and now Mr. Dorman published what be called *' A Proof 
of certain articles in Religion, denied by Mr. Jewell.'* 
Against this, Nowell published, '* A Reproof of a book, 
entitled ' A Proof,' &c." 1565, 4to, reprinted, with some 
additions, in little more than a month. In the same year 
appeared Dorriian's '* Disproof of Nowell's Reproof," foU 
lowed in 1 566 by Nowell's *^ Continuation of his Reproof;'* 
>dndin 1567,' by his *^ Confutation as well of Mr. Dorman's 
last booky intituled * a Disproof,' &c." as also of Dr. 
Sanders's causes of Transubstantiation," &c. In this con- 
troversy Noweirs learning and deep knowledge of eccle* 
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siasttcal history were not more conspicaous than the can- 
dour with which he treated his adversaries. He appears 
to have had the aid of the bishop of London and other high 
characters of the time in the publication of these works, 
which appeared to his learned contemporaries to be of such 
importance to the cause of the reformation and the cha- 
racter of the reformed church, as to merit their utmost 
care, even in the minutiae of typographical correction. 
Thi» circumstancei says his biographer, shows ^* how so- 
licitous the persons to whom, under God, we in great 
measure owe the final reformation of our church, were 
ut Veritas ipsa limaretur in disputatione^ that genuine truth 
might be fully known, and accurately expressed." 

Nowell's preaching as well as writing, appears to have 
greatly assisted the reformation. In 1568 we find him 
among his friends in Lancashire ; where, by his continual 
preaching in divers parts of the country, he brought many 
to conformity ; and obtained singular commendation and 
praise, even of those who had been great enemies to his 
religion. So Downham, bishop of Chester, who this year 
visited his whole diocese, and therefore had the better op- 
portunity of informing himself, reported the matter to 
secretary Cecil ; desiring him to be a means to the queen, 
and to her honourable council, to give the dean thanks for 
his great pains, taken among his countrymen. 

. The principal remaining monument of NowelPs fame is 
his celebrated ** Catechism," of the history of which and of 
catechisms in general, his biographer has given a very in- 
teresting detail. The precise time when he wrote it has 
not been discovered ; nor whether, as is not improbable, 
he first devised it (or some such summary) for the use of 
his pupils in Westminster-school. It is, however, cer- 
tain that it was composed, and in readiness for publication, 
before the convocation sat in 1562, for, among the mi* 
BUtes of matters to be moved in that synod, we find two 
memorable papers, both of them noted by the archbishop 
of Canterbury's hand (Parker), and one of them drawn up 
by one of his secretaries, in both of which there is express 
mention of Nowell's catechism. For the proceedings of 
the convocation on the subject, we must refer to his ex* 
cellent biographer. The work was not published until 
June 1570, 4to. This is what is called his " Larger Ca- 
techism," and in the preface it is announced that he in- 
tended to publish it| reduced into a shorter compass, aii 
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800D aa possible. The abridgiseDt aecorjdingly eame mx^ 
the same year, and both in Latin. Thej were ^oon after^ 
for the sake of more enensive psefuJness, translated into 
English, by Thomas Norton, of whom we have lat^y takea 
ootice, and into Greek by the Dean^s nephew, Wbitaker, 
but the Greek translation of the larger, which was first 
printed (along with the latin) did not appear iintil 1573^ 
and that of the smaller in 1575. His biographer givea 
some account of a third Catechism, attributed to Nowellf 
but its history seems involved in some obscurity. There 
seems reason to think that this was, in whole or in part» 
what is now called *' The Church Catechism." NowelPa 
other catechisms were, in such request as to go through a 
gjreal many impressions, and long «;on tinned to be used in 
achools, and the use of them appears to have been fre- 
Guently eojoined by the founders of schools, and men- 
tioned expressly in the statutes drawn up for such semif 
4aries. What public authority and private influence ponld 
do^ was not wanting to recommend these catechisms aa 
the foundation of religipi^s knowledge. In fact, the church 
catechism, the homilies, and Noweil's catechisms, appear 
tp have Jong b^eo the standard bpoks, which were quoted 
as authorities for aU that the church of England be-f 
lieved and taught; and NowelPs were within these few 
years reprinted in the " Enchiridion Theologicum,** by 
Dr. Randolph, late bishop of I^ondon, and by Pr. Cieaver, 
l^te bishop of St. A^aph. 

In 1572 be completed the endowment at one and the 
aame time, of a free-school at Middleton in Lancashire, 
and of thii-^eei^ scholarships pn.Bjra^en -nose college; and 
a^ these benefactions were both of them establislied by 
royal patent (her m^esty also of her free bounty encoa*^ 
raging and assisting bim)f he cho^e that the achool should 
be called queen Elizabeth's school, and the scholars queen' 
]^ii2;abetb's scholars. This benefaction to the college was 
peculiarly seasonable, as iq cpBsequence of a severe plagua* 
a^ Oxford, in the preceding year, and for want of exhibi-r. 
tjjpns to assist them in their studies, ii^me of the scholara 
wer^ pompelled to go aboiit requesting alms, having Mn 
c^enpe so to do, aa an act of parliament required, under. 
t|te common seal of t^e uitiversity. Nowell waa at all tines 
a. ^e^lous patron of leariiiog, and was much looked up to. 
io that character, as appeains pot enly by his being fre* 
q^ntly cons.ult94 Oft sghem^s for the promotioo of Sbeaal. 
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education, but also by the numerous dedications of learned 
books to him. Books that had a tendency to inculcate th^ 
principles of the reformation were also frequently publistied 
under the protection of his name, as one acknowledged 
'^ to be a learned and faithful preacher of God's word, and 
an earnest furtherer ef all godliness.'' In 1580 the qneea 
granted him a licence of non-residence for three months 
and fourteen days, that he might visit his scholars of Bra*^ 
sen-nose, and the school at Middleton, her majesty '* hav- 
ing long, by sure proof, known» his experience and skill in 
business, as well as earnest desire and constant solicitude 
for the training up of youth in learning and virtue.'* It 
was indeed his great success as a preacher, and his emi- 
nence as an opponent of popery, that procured him the 
honour of having his works proscribed in the '^ Index libro- 
rttm prohibitorum;*' and his name, together with tiiat of 
Fox, Fleetwood the recorder, and others, inserted at Rome 
in a ^^ bede-roll,'' or list of persons, that were to be dis- 
patched, and the particular mode of their death, as by 
burning or hanging, pointed out. Campion, the great 
emissarv from Rome, being apprehended, Nowell, and May 
dean of Windsor, held, in August 1581, a conference with 
him in the Tower, of which an account was afterwards 
published under the title of A True Report of the dispu* 
tation or rather private conference bad in the Tower of 
London, with Ed. Campion Jesuite, &c.*' Lond. 1583, 4to. 
In 1588 Nowell quitted the prebend (Willand) be had 
80 long iield in St. Paul's for another, that of Tottenhanot 
in the same church, and upon this occasion resigned hia 
living of Hadham« In the following year the queen gave 
him the next presentation to a cauonry of Windsor, << in 
consideration of his constant preaching of the wond of God^ 
during the space of almost forty years;" and because be 
% had lately resigned the rectory of Hadbamand prebend of 
Willand, as being, through age and imbecility of body, 
not equal to the duties of them ; nor likely, on account of 
his extreme age and infirm healthy long to enjoy either his 
present or any future preferment. He lived, however, to 
succeed to a cauonry of Windsor in 1594. In 1595, oa 
the death, of Mr. Harris, the fourth principal of Brasen- 
nose college, Nowell was chosen to succeed him. This 
election of a man now on the verge of ninety was perhaps* 
or accepted rather as a compliment, than with a 
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vi6w to the performance of much actual service, and ae« 
cordingly be resigned it in a few months. 

Dean Nowell died Feb. 13, 1601-2, in the ninety-fifth 
year of his age, almost forty years after he bad begun to' 
reckon himself an old man. ^' But notwithstanding his very 
great age and frequent sicknesses, such was the original 
'Strength of his constitution, and such the blessing of pro-> 
videncis on a life of piety, peace, and temperance, that 
neither his memory nor any of his faculties were impaired; 
and to the last, it is said, he 'was able to read the small^t 
print without the help of glasses." He was interred in St. 
Mary's chapel, at tbe back of the high altar in St. Paul*s, 
in tbe same grave where, thirty-three years before, he had 
buried bis beloved brother Robert Noweil. He was twice 
married, but had no issue by either of his wives. 

For tbe minuticB of his character, the reader will find 
ample gratification in the elaborate life lately published by ^ 
Mr.' Archdeacon Churton. It concerns a long period of 
our ecclesiastical history, and in every history indeed men-t 
tion is made of NowelPs eminent services in promoting and 
establishing the reformed religion. Endowed, says Mr. 
Churton, with excellent pads, he was soon distinguished by 
the progress he made in the schools of Oxford ; where he 
devoted thirteen years, the flower of his life and the best 
time for improvement, to the cultivation of classical ele- 
gance and useful knowledge. His capacity for teaching, 
tried first in the shade of tbe university, became more, con- 
spicuous when he was placed at the head of the first se- 
minary ii) the metropolis ; and at tbe same time his talents 
as a preacher were witnessed and approved by some of tbe 
principal auditories of the realm. Attainments such as 
these, and a life that adorned them, rendered him a fit 
object for Bonner's hatred ; but Providence rescued him 
from the faiigs of the tyger, in the very act of springing 
upon his prey. Retirement, suffering, and study, in the 
company of Jewell, Grindal, and Sandys, stimulated by 
the conversation and example of Peter Martyr, and oth^r 
famed divines of Germany, returned him to bis native land, 
with recruited vigour and increasing lustre, when the days 
of tyranny were overpast. Elizabeth, and her sage coun-. 
sellor Burghley, placed him at once in an eminent situa«- 
tion among those of secondary rank in the church, and 
accumulated other preferments upon him ; and would pro* 
b^bly have advanced him to the episcopal bench, had no( 
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bis real modesty, together with the consciousness of ap<* 
proachiAg old age, been known to have created in bim a 
fixt determination not to be raised to a station of greater 
dignity : which, however, all things considered, could 
scarcely, in his case, have been a sphere of greater useful- 
ness. Near to his friend and patron, the excellently pious 
and prudent archbishop Parker^ and not distant from the 
court, he was an able coadjutor to each and to aU, in 
bringing forward and perfecting, what they all had at 
heart, the restoration of true and pure religion. ^ 
. NO WELL (Laurence), younger brother to the pre- 
ceding, and dean of Lichfield, was entered of Brasen-nose 
college, Oxford, in 1536, the same year in which his 
elder brother in the same college became B. A. After a 
little while, Wood says, he went to Cambridge, was ad«> 
mitted tp the degree of B. A. in that university, and re- 
incorporated at Oxford in July 1542, where he proceeded 
M. A. March 18| 1544. In 1546 he was appointed master 
of the grammar-school at Sutton Colfield, in Warwickshire; 
but 'was not yet, as Wood makes him, in sacred orders; 
for he was not ordained a deacon till 1550. He was not 
suffered to continue long in quiet possession of the school ; 
for articles of complaint were exhibited against him by the 
corporation, as patrons of the school, in the court of chan- 
cery, upon a pretence of neglect of duty ; though the real 
ground of offence appears to have been his zeal for the re-> 
formation ; and therefore, on appeal to the king in council, 
he justified his character and conduct so well, that letters 
were issued to the warden and fellows of the King's town 
of Sutton, not to remove him from his place of school- 
master, nor to give him any farther molestation or disturb- 
ance* 

During the troubles in Mary's days he was concealed 
for some time in the house of sir John Perrot, at Carew* 
castle in Pembrokeshire ; but before the queen died, he 
went to his brother Alexander and the exiles in Germany. 
On his return he was made archdeacon of Derby and dean 
of Lichfield, in April 1 559 ; had the prebend of Ferring in 
the cathedral, of Chichester in August 1563, and of Am- 
pleford in York in 1566, and the rectory of Haughton and 
Drayton Basset, in the county of Stafford. He died in 
or about the month of October, 1576. 

I Life, ^c n above bj Mr. Arohdeaooo Churtoa, Oxford, 1809, Sro. 



He wasy u Wood juitlj oh^erv^ ''a mort diKgenf 
searcher into venerable antiquity." He bad alto this pe«« 
culiar oierit, that be revived and encouraged the neglected 
•tud y of the Saxon language, so essential to the accurate 
knowledge of our legal antiquities, ^ls well as to the eluci«? 
dation of ecclesiastical and civil history. In these studies, 
while be resided, as is said, in the chambers of bb brother 
Robert Nowell (the queen^s attorney-general of the court 
of wards), he had the celebrated William Lambarde for his 
pupil, who availed himself of his notes and assistance in 
composing bis learned work on the ancient laws of England- 
He wrote a Saxon vocabulary or dictiopary, still extant in 
manuscript, which he gave to his pupil Lambarde» Aromr 
whom it passed to Somner, the learned antiquary of Can^ 
terbory, who made use of it in compiling his Saxon die^- 
tiooary. It then came into the hands of Mr. Selden, and 
is now, with other books of that great man, printed and 
manuscript, reposited in the Bodleian library at Oxford. 
Mr* Thoresby, the historian of Leeds, had a quarto MS. 
entitled ^ Polycbronicon," a miscellaneous collection, aa 
it seems, containing perambulations of forests and other 
matters, in the hand-writing of Lawrence Nowell, 1565^. 
There are also '^ Collectanea" by him, relating chiefly to 
ecclesiastical ai&irs, in the Cotton library. He appears ti> 
})ave been In learning, piety, and meekness of spirit, the 
vrortby brother of the dean of St. PauPs.' 

NOY (William), attorney-general in the reigo of 
Charles h the son of William Noy, of St. Burian, in Corn*-, 
vfall, gent, was born in 1577. In 1593 he was entered of 
l^xeter-college, where he continued three years in close 
^plication to his studies. Theoce be was removed to 
£incoln's-inn, to study the common law, in the knowledge: 
qf which be became very eminent. He was chosen to re- 
present the borough of Helston in his own country, to<.> 
wards the. end of James's reign, in two parliaments;, in 
both of wbich be shewed himself a professed enemy to the 
liing's prerogative. In 1625 he was elected a burgest for , 
l^t. Ives, in which parliament, and another following, he 
continued ii) the same sentiments, until he was made at<. 
tor ney* general in 1631, which produced a total change ia 
hif views, and he became not only a supporter of the pre^. 
rogative where it ought to be supported, but carried hia> 

ol NoweV, by Afcb^ssMa i^hwloo* 
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notions of this power so far as to advise the measure^ctf 
ship-roonej, a tax levied without consent of parliament 
He was unquestionably a man of great abilities, but flat^ 
tered so much upon that account, tJhat Clarendon says h« 
thought '^ he could not give a clearer testimony that his 
jLnowledge in the law was greater than all other men's, than 
by making that law, which all other men believed not to 
be so. 60 be moulded, framed, and pursued the odious 
and crying project of soap ; and with his qwq hand drew, 
and prepared the writ for ship-money ; both which will be 
the lasting monuments of bis fame^ In a word," adds this 
excellent historian, ^' he was an unanswerable instance, 
bow necessary a good education and knowledge of men if 
to make a wise man, at least a man fit for business.*' Noy^ 
however, did not live to see the full effect of his measures* 
In 1634 his health was much impaired by the fatigue arist 
ing from his professional duties, and he retired to Tun- 
bridge Wells, where he died in August, and was buried 
at New Brentford. His will, which is dated June 3, about 
a month or six weeks before his death, contains the fol** 
lowing singular clause : <^ All the rest of my estate I leave 
to my son Edward (who is exec^tor to this my will), to be 
squandered as he shall think (it: I leave it him -lor that 
purpose, and I hope no better from him/' Steele, in the 
Xatler, No. 9, observes that this '^ generous disdain, and 
reflection upon how little'he deserved from so excellent a 
father, reformed tlie young man, and made Edward from 
an arrant rake become a fine gentleman.*' No such effect 
however followed ; and within two years he was killed ia 
a duel. . . 

The king is said to have been much affected with attorn 
ney«general Noy's death, and Laud paid him this compile 
ment in his " Diary :" ^' \ have lost a near friend of hioi^ 
and the Church the greatest she had of his condition, since 
she needed any such." But the commons in general re«^ 
joiced ; and the vintners, says Wood, or rather Howell« 
drank carouses, in hopes to dress meat again, and sell to-« 
bacco, beer, &c. which by a sullen capricio Noy restrained 
them from. The players too, for whom he had done no 
kindness, introduced him on the stage, and made bim the 
subject of ridicule, in a comedy entitled, *< A Projector 
lately dead, &c." He was allowed, however, to have beea' 
a very profound lawyer*. This character of him appeara 

■ * • 

* Lloyd raforms thai it was Noy who graziers. " Thrte grazien at a lair 
decided ibp corioui case of the three bad left their mooej with their boeteit 
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justifiable from the writings be left bebiad, and from tbe 
following books afterwards pubtishedi mostly during tbe 
conunon-wealtbi wben their merit' only could have recom- 
mended them. 1. '^ A Treatise of the principal Grounds 
and Maxims of the Laws of England/' 1641, 4to, after- 
wards 8vo, and i2mo. 2. <' Perfect Conveyancer; or, se- 
veral select and choice Precedents/' 1655, 4to. <' Re- 
ports of Cases in the time of Queen Elizabeth, K. James, 
and K. Charles the First; containing the most excellent 
Exceptions for all manner of Declarations, Pleadings, and 
Demurs, exactly examined and laid down," 1656, fol. and 
reprinted in 1669. 4. << Complete Lawyer ; or, a Trea- 
tise concerning Tenures and Estates in Lands of Inherit- 
ance for Life, and other Hereditaments and Chattels real 
and personal,'* &c. 1661, 8va 5. *' Arguments of Law 
and Speeches." 

He also left behind him several choice collections that 
he bad made from tbe records in tbe Tower of Loudon, re- 
duced into two large paper books of his own band-writing: 
one contained collections concerning tbe king's maintain- 
ing his naval power according to the practice of his ances- 
tors ; and the other about the privileges and jurisdiction of 
ecclesiastical courts. ^ 

NUCK (Anthony), a distinguished Dutch physician 
and anatomist, but a German by birth, was greatly dis- 
tinguished by bis anatomical labours, both at the Hague 
and at Leyden, in the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He filled the office of professor of knatomy and sur- 
gery in tbe university of Leyden, and was also president of 
tbe college of surgeons. He pursued bis dissections with* 
great ardour, cultivating both human and comparative 
anatomy at every opportunity. In these pursuits, within 
eight years he dissected above sixty human "bodies, be- 

wbilethey went to market; one of (bem id arrett of jadgiiirot» that be was re* 

ealli for the money and runt away ; tained by ihe defendant, and that tbe 

Ihe other two come upon tbe woman, caae was this : the defendant had re- 

and sue her for deli veriog that which oelvcd the money of the three together, 

the had received from tbe three, before and eonfeaselh was not to deliver it 

the three came and demanded it. The until the ume three deihanded it ; and 

camM .went against the woman, and therefbre the money ii ready : let the 

judgment wat ready to be pronouocvd; three me* come, and it ihall be paid i 

when Mr. Noy being a stranger, wi^h- a motion which altered the whole pro* 

eth her lo give him a fee, because he ceedinp.*' 
could not else plead { and then moves 

1 Aih..Ov. L 594.— Claiendon's Hist— Lloyd's SUte Woithici.^Fiiller^ . 
WorUiiea.— Uowell's Uttcn, Book I, Sect. VL Letter XVII. 
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sides those of the animal creation, and made many dis- 
coveries by means of injections, but at that time this art 
had not attained its full perfection, quicksilver being the 
only substaoce used. He died about 1692. The follovr- 
ing is a catalogue of his publications : ^' De Vasis aquosis 
Ocnli/' Leid. 1685 ; ** De Ductu salivali novo, Sahv&y 
ductibus aquosis et humore aqueo oculorum," ibid. 1686, 
Some subsequent editions of this work were entitled ** Sia- 
lographia, et ductuum aquosorum Anatome nova ;" ^* Ade« 
nographia curiosa, et Uteri foeminei Anatome nova, cum 
Epistola ad Amicum de Inventis novis,*' ibid. 1692, &c. 
*^ Operationes et Experiroenta Chirurgica,'' ibid. 1692, and 
frequently reprinted. The three last mentiohed works 
were published together in 3 vols. 12rao, at Lyons, in 1722. 
There are some MSS. under his name in the British Mu- 
seum, in Ayscough's Catalogue, but they do not appear 
to be originals. * 

NUGENT (Robert-Craogs, Earl), a nobleman of 
poetical celebrity, was a descendant from the Nugents of 
Carlanstown, in the county of Westmeatb, and was a 
younger son of Michael Nugent, by Mary, daughter of 
Robert lord Trimleston. He was chosen M. P. for. St 
Mawes, in Cornwall, in 1741; appointed comptroller of 
the household of Frederick, prince of Wales, in 1747 ; a 
lord of the treasury in 1754 ; one of the vice-treasurers of 
Ireland in 1759 ; and a lord of trade iti 1766. In 1767 he 
was created baron Nugent and viscount Clare, and in 1776 
earl Nugent, with remainder to his 8on*in-law, the late 
marquis of Buckingham. His lordship was thrice married ; 
his second wife was Anne, sister and heiress to secretary 
Craggs, the friend of Pope and Addison, by whom he 
acquired a large fortune. She was at the time' of her 
marriage to him, in 1736, in her second widowhood, havinjg 

been first the wife of Newsham,esq. of Chadsbunt,* in 

Warwickshire, and secondly of John Knight, esq. of BeN 
lowes, or Belhouse, or Gosfield-hall, in Essex. Much 
of Pope*s correspondence with this lady Is inserted in the 
supplementary volume of the last edition of that poet's 
works. Earl Nugent died Oct. 13, 1788. 

Earl Nugent cultivated literature not unsuccessfully, 
had agreeable talents for poetry, but never rose to great 
eminence as a politician. Yet he was a steady friend to 

1 Moctri.«*Bloy Diet* Hist, de Medcciof • 
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coantiy (Ireland), and slw^ys a ponrerful pleader for 
ber interettsw This he evinced rather whimsically on one 
•ccaston in 1775, by addressing '* Verses to the Queen, 
with a New Year's Gift of Irish Manufacture,'* a 4to poem, 
accompanied by a present of Irish grogram. The wits of 
tbe time asserted that her majesty was graciously pleased to 
thank the noble abthor for both his pieces of stuffl Lord 
Orford says that Earl Nugent '* was one of those men of 
parts whose dawn was the brightest moment of a long life ; 
and who, though possessed of different talents, efmployed 
tbem in depreciating his own fame, and destroying all 
opinion of his judgment, except in the point of raising 
himself to honours. He was first known by the noble ode 
on his own conversion from popery ; yet, strong as was tbe 
energy and reasoning in it, his arguments operated but 
temporary conviction on himself, for he died a member of 
the chtirch he had exposed so severely." So much was this 
ode admired that, as be was known to associate with the 
wits of Pope'a circle, and those who adorned tbe court of 
Frederick prince of Wales, he wa» supposed to have been 
assisted by some of them; but for ^is there seems no 
reasonable ground. Many of his poetical productions are 
good, and he was certainty known to be capable of the 
best of them, while he could at tbe same time descend to 
the wovst, inconscious of their inferiority. A volume of 
bis poems wa» publhhed anonymronsly by Dodsley, and 
Entitled ^ Odes and Epistles,*' Lend. 1739, 8to, 2d. edit. 
This contains tbe ode above mentioned on his religion, 
which is addressed to William Pulteney, esq. There are 
also other pieced by him in Dodsley's collection, and the 
^ New Foundling Hospital for Wit." His " Verses to the 
Queen,** and his '< Faith, a poem,** were the only ones 
published separately, the latter in 1774, and tbe former 
in 1775. The latter was a strange attempt to overturn the 
Epicurean doctrine by that of the Trinity, and was cer* 
tainly one of those productions by which, as lord Orford 
d>serves, he depreciated his own fame. ' 
i NUGENT (Thomas), a miscellaneous writer and trans- 
lator of the last century, was a native of Ireland, who 
tiierits some notice, although we have not been able to 
recover many particulars of his history. He appe&rd to 
< ■ • • 

1 Walpole't Royal and Noble Authori in bis Work^— Park's cditio|| of dUto* 
—Swift's Works, vqL XVIlL-^Bowfes's VApetVFoik; vol. X« 
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Mve r^Bided the greater part of his life in Londoh, and . 
Employed bis pen on varioos ^irorks for the booksellerSy 
principally translations. In 1765 he received the degree 
of LL. D. from the university of Aberdeen. He died aC 
his apartments in Gray's Inn, April 27, 1772, with the 
(Character of a man of learning, industry, and contented! 
temper. The first of his translations which we have met 
with, was that of Burlamaqui's *^ Principles of Politic Law,*' 
1752, 8vo. This was followed by the abb^de Condilbc*tf 
^* Essay on the origin of Human Knowledge/* 1736, ^vd« 
Macquer*s *' Chronological abridgment of the Roman His- 
tory,'' 1759, 8vo; and Henault's <* Chronological abridg** 
ment of the History of France," 1762, 2 vols. 8vo. Ire 
1766 he travelled on. the continent for the purpose of col- 
lecting materials for his ** History of Yandalia," which he 
completed in 3 vols. 4io, in 1776. This tour also occa* 
sioned his publishing '* Travels through Germany," &c. 2 
vols. 8vo. We find him afterwards appearing as compiler 
or translator of a " History of France ;" " New Observa- 
tions on Italy;" ''The present sute of Europe;" tfte 
•* Life of Benvienuto Cellini ;" Grossley's " Tour to Lon- 
don ;" a French Dictionary, &c. &c. His translations were 
generally admired for elegance and accuracy; his prrn-« 
cipal failure wad in the translation of Rousseau's '^Emilius,'^ 
but it seems doubtful whether be translated this, or only* 
permitted his name to be used. 

This gentleman has often been confounded with Chris- 
topher Nugent, M. D. and F. R. S. who died Nov. 12, 1775, 
and whose daughter became the wife of the celebrated Ed- 
mund Burke. Sir John Hawkins sajrs he was an ingentQUs, 
sensible, and learned man, of easy conversation, and elegant 
manners. Dr. Johnson had a high opinion of him, and 
Always spoke of him in terms of great respect. We know 
of only one publication fix>m his pen, which appeared in 
1753, an '< Essay on the Hydrophobia.*' ^ 

NUNiEZ, or NUNNEZ (Ferdinand), one of the re- 
storers of literature in Spain, flourished in the sizteentk 
century, and was born at Valladoltd, in Latin Pinciumf 
Whence he was sometimes called Pincianus. His father, 
of the illustrious family of Guzman, was superintendant of 
the finfemoes, or treasurer to Ferdinand the catholic. As 
entitled by birth, he received, when of proper age, the 

. 1 <Zent Mts.— MooUl Rer. fiidcs.«-Hawkiiit't Life ofJotmssn. 
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honour of knighthood of St. Jago ; but his earliest ta$te 
being decidedly for literature, he put himself under a 
regular course, of instruction for that purpose, and having 
a particular desire to become acquainted with the Gree|( 
language, then little known in Spain, after some elemen* 
tary instruction in grammar under Antonio Lebrixa, he 
went to Bologna, and applied with the greatest ardour to 
Greek and Latin under Jovian of Peloponesus, and Philip 
Beroaidus. Having learned what these celebrated masters 
were able to teach, he determined to improve himself by 
every means, and laid out large sums in the purchase of 
Greek books and MSS. with which he returned to Spain, 
and devoted the whole of his time and attention to the. 
studies be had begun with so much success, ' He appears 
to have been first employed by cardinal Ximenes on his 
celebrated Polyglot, and executed the greater part of the 
Latin version. He then succeeded Demetrius Luca of 
Crete, as Greek professor in the university of Alcala, then 
founded by the cardinal; but some disputes which oc- 
curred in this university obliged him to seek a situation of 
more tranquillity. This he found at Salamanca, the most 
ftmous university of Spain, where he was appointed Greek 
professor, and also taught rhetoric, and lectured ou Pliny's 
natural history. Here he formed many distinguished scho- 
lars, acquired the esteem of the learned men of his time, 
and was for many years the great patron and teacher of 
classical studies. He assisted likewise in the correction 
and revision of some of the ancient authors. He died 
about the age of eighty, in 155S, according to Antonio, or 
1552, according toTbuanus and others, bequeathing his 
valuable library to the university of Salamanca, and his 
other property to the poor. His private character appears 
to have been estimable ; he kept a plain but hospitable 
table, at which he loved to see his friends and scholars,, 
whom be delighted and edi6ed by his conversation. Among 
his works are, 1. ^^ Annotationes in Senecse Philosophi 
Opera,'' Venice, 1536, which Lipsius calls a model of just 
criticism. 2. ^* Observationes in Pomponium Melam," Sa- 
lamanca, 1543, 8vo. 3. << Observationes in loca obscura 
et depravata Hist. Nat. C. Plinii, cum retracutionibua 
quorundam locorum Geographias Pomponii Mels, locisque 
aliis non paucis in diversis utriusque linguae authoribus 
castigatis et exposiiis," Antwerp,! 547, foL Antonio thinks 
there was a previous edition at Salamanca in 1544, as there 
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was a'ttilMeqaent one at Frabcrort in 15961, Ibl. 
bot Saxius calls the Antwerp edition an octavo^ S4 ^ Glosa 
sobre las obras de Juan de Mens/' Savillei 1 589, fol. and 
Toledo, 1 547, fol. This i^ a commentary in the Spanisk 
language on the works of John de Mena, a poetof Cordova* 
4. A cmection of Spanish proverbs, begun in bis old age^ 
and publbbed under the title ** Refranes, o Proverbios ea 
Romance," Salamanca, foL 1555. Of this edition ther« 
U* a copy in the British Museum with MS notes. It wat 
reprinted at Madrid in 1619| 4td. ' 
. Nunez, PfiRO. SeeNONNIUd^ 
. NUTT (Joseph), a very ingenious man^ Was the soa 
of Robert and Sarah Nutt, and born at Hinckley in Sep-« 
tember i 700. He was educated at the (tee grammar-school 
in that tqwn» where be made a very considerable progress 
in learning ; and at a proper age, . was pnt apprentice to 
Af r. John Parr of Hinckley, an eminent apothecary; in 
jvhich station, by his diligence and- industry, he gained 

nt confidence and respect from his master and the whole 
ly. After this, he attended the hospitals in London; 
and on his return to Hinckley^ carried on for many years 
a considerable business with reputation and success. Some 
time about the middle of Kfe he was chosen one of the sur« 
▼eyors of the highways for the parish, when he adopted a new 
method fof improving the same, by turning over the roads the 
water that came from the town ; which being considerably 
enriched by wasfadng the streets and public sinks, what he 
could spare frooi the roada, or mtbetr after it had done the 
business there, 'he ponveyed upon the lands of those who 
approved of. his proceedings. The consequenee was, the 
Jand was greatly enriched. The effect of the water upM 
the foad, in that part below the town that is now the Co- 
•Tentry tumpike^road, was, that jt served like a bouldog* 
.mill ; the muddy foul parts upon the land being carried 
pff, and the sandy, gravelly, and stony parts, remaining b/ 
Iheir own gravity, were left firm; for the road was some* 
times wet, and sometimes dry, as he let it out of a resef' 
Toir for that purpose at pleasure. By this method it be* 
came good for saddle and pack-horses; the last of which 
.were much used upon the roads at that time, the pit-coal 
from the Warwickshire mines being brought by ttiem in 
considerable qoaatitiea. It was also nrach better for the 
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dnft koAes; tboogh ^Mimucb ui^ by* tbese^ efpecially 
IB tfa^ coat bosineM, the wbeeki of these carriages being* aa 
Ikaft tkii\e very narroir, and generally laying on great loads^ 
iMre apt todiaturb and cut the roads; for the mafteriaU 
Med were oomnionly sand dug by the road side, which waa 
done at u; moderate expence. If upot this more gravelly 
or* stony materials had been applied, there is no doub^ 
though the expence would have been greater,. the road 
would have been mueh better. This, being a new way of 
proceeding, met with a difference of reception in the pa-> 
rish ; and 6ome enemies were taady on every occasion to 
iMolt and ridictile' their surveyor/*' Hei^ent much of his 
time in the valuation of land, and many persons enter* 
tained a good opinion of his'tfbiiities in ^is branch, parti* 
eularly sir Dudley 'RydeiV when attomey-genemi, the ' an« 
oestor of 4e present k>r<f Hammby. 
' Mr. Nutt lived in terms* cf -great friendship widi the iii« 
geniotts author of the Fleece, (rev/ John Dyer, LL. B:) in 
which he thus takes o(?easion to celebrate his useful talents : 

^ Variotis as sthef in the pastoral cai^ : 
Thiotigh b16i;^ dLpeMoke,' hy a patieilt breast, ' 
Thewhofe'lodg Idsfon gradual is attain'd'} 
By- pracapt after precept/ oft i^ceiv'd : 
With deqi attention s 8Qch.as jyacfiu sijQigs 

.To th^ full vale n^sar Soar> * enamoufd brooK» . 
While all IS silence: sweet Htnc^Ieoii swain! 
Whom rude obscurity severely clasp : ' ' 
Th^ muse^ howe*er« will deck thy silnple eeM 
Wit^ purpld violets and prlcnrosellowers, ' 
' Well-pfeaa*d thy fidthful Icsaona'to rapaj " 

He testified in his last Will, hfs desife of ^deing' good to 
his native town' wfaelre be lived, by giviifg (upon condition 
that a n^w Sbhool should be built within 40 years after bis 
-deceaijey five oak-trees then' standing the best in the 
liedge^rowy except one which h^ willed and dir^ted should 
"dot be felled^ dr cot down, or lopped within 100 years. 
-He died in 1775. ShiCe thto this tree has nott>eeit lop- 
ped ; atid Is now standing (1912);^ 

NUVOLONE, is the name of a family of painters, of 
whom Panfilo. the father,^ a Crembnese, was the favou- 
rite scholar bf Trotti, and .for some time the imitator of his 

* Smt, frrivMiiii LeicettwiMfe. 

> Mr. Nicholt't Htitory of L^ic^terihire i communicated to tUit woik by 
Mm Ward. oq. of Biackley, IBIS. 
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•tyle^ IriI aftenraurds relinquidied it for om ^pt^ «4(did, 
though leas alloring. Plaoeoiia and Milan jfomefm Ua imt 
works. He Bonristol about \6M. His. eldest son, Chsfflei 
Francis, was born in 1608, at Mifen, ,and Ufi* tbil jNruiiBir 
|iles of G. C. Procaceiao for the grac^ of Gnidoi with a 
success that still: iasurea him the name oS the Lambsnl 
Gaida More choice than copious in compoaitiof),. be 
forms his figures with grace and delicacy, and swaeil^ 
Minnates their ooantenances ; hence bis MAdonnaa. always 
occupy a distinguished place in gaUcriea. He. died in 
16ii. His younger brother, Jaseph, who was bom ia 
1619, with more fire and fancy, deligbied ia niuneoous 
composition, and sacrificed choice and delicacy to energy 
and effect H^ painted much more than his broiber, not 
only in Lombardy, hat through the Venetian state and in 
various churches ef Brescia. The large pictfare of a dead 
man resuscitated by 8. Pominic, at Cremona, fqr express 
sion and magnificence ef arrangement, may be cooaidered 
as one of his most powerful productioas — ^toitaUy exempi 
£rom those symptoins of decay which disfigure or debilitate 
many of his later works ; fpr he lived to a great age, and 
continued to paint till death surprised him in 170ai.* . . 

KU2ZI (Mario), coaunanly known by the najnie of Ma<» 
fio da' Fieri, a ftower«»pain^er, wss bom in 1603, at Peana^ 
in the kingdom of Naples. He was educated under his 
uncle Tomaso Salini, and being an exact observer of na^ 
ture, he employed hiosself in. copying the finest flowen^ 
by which a dealer made an extraordinary profit in seUiog 
theov again. Mario, informed of this circumstance, and 
ako learning that his .performances sold still higher a^ 
Home, reflplved to visit that capital. Here he quickly Boae 
to a high degree of reputation, and applied himself moat 
diligently to attain perfection in. his branch of the art. His 
representations of nature were equally ^ xaot end elegant ; 
he <;hose bis subjects with taste, handled his pencil with 
wonderful lightness, and coloured with singular beauty ; 
but, according to Foseli, " the charm which Mario spread 
over his flowers was not a permanent one : • the impurity of 
^ vahicle soon absorbed the freshness and the bloom of 
his glasingsi and left a squalid surface.** • Hence his pio^ 
UMres did iM>t long maintain the extraordinary prioea at 
which they were purchased. He was elected a member of 
St. Luke, and died in 1673, at the age of seveaty.P / 

a liikmgtM, by rvMli. • IbkL^-If^tavil^ vol U. 
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NYE (Philip), an EnglUdi nonconComUt, was a native 
of 8iiMex, dettended of a genteel family tbere, and born 
•bout t596. After a proper foundation at the gramoiar^ 
acbooly be waa sent to Oxford, and entered a commoner of 
Brazen^nose college in 1615; whence he removed* in a 
little time to Magdalen-«hall, for the sake of a puritanical 
totor to whom be was greatly attached. He took the de-* 
grees in aru in 1619 and 1622; about which time he 
entered into holy orders, and was, some time in 1620, 
admitted to officiate, it does not appear in what capacity^ 
in St. Micbaers church, Cornbill, London. Here having 
disclosed some of those .opinions which were hostile to the 
constitution of the Church of England, he became obnox* 
lous to the censures of the episcopal court ; to avpid which, 
he went, whh others of his persuasion, to Holland, in 1633. 
He coniinued for the most part at Arnheim in Guelderland, 
till 1 640 ; when, his party gaining the ascendancy, and he 
fancying that his services would not only be useful but 
•afe, he returned home, and was soon after made. minister 
of kimbolton, in Huntingdonshire by Edward earl of 
Manchester. 

In 1 643, he was appointed one of the assembly of divines^ 
became a great champion of the Presbyterians, and a zea- 
lous assertor of the solemn league and covenant ; and was 
tent, with Stephen Manhall, whose daughter he had mar- 
ried,, the same year, to procure the assistance of the Scotch, 
and join with them in their favourite covenant : and when,* 
after his return, both houses of parliament took the cove- 
nant in St. Margaret's church, Westminster, Jie was the 
person who read it from the pulpit, and preached a sermon 
in defence of it, shewing iu warrant from scripture, and 
yms fi^warded for his good service with the rectory of 
Acton near London. He was also one of the committee 
who drew up the preface to the ** Directory,*' which was 
ordered to be substituted for the Book of Common Prayer; 
but, when the majority of the assembly of divines deter- 
tnitied on establishing the Presbyterian form of church- 
government, he dissented from them; and, closing with 
the Independents, when they became the reigning faction^ 
paid his court to the grandees of therarmy, whQ'often made 
xne of bis advice. In December 1647, be was sent by 
diem,> with Stephen Marshall, to the king, at Oarisbrook* 
casile, in the Isle of Wight,. in attendance upon the com- 
BiissioDen then appointed to cany the four detbreoing 
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rrotes*, as they are now- called; for which service thejr 
were* rewarded with no less than 500i. a«)>iece. Aboat the 
same time also Nye was employed by the same masters to 
•get subscriptions rfirom the apprentices in London, &c* 
against a personal treaty with the king, while thecttiaufos 
.of that' meiropolis were petitioning for one. lo April of 
the next year/ he was employed, as well as Marshall and 
Joseph Caryl, by the Independents, to invite the sedaded 
members to sit in the house again ; but without success. 
In 1653, 'he* was appointed one of the triers for tde appro-* 
.bation of public preachers ; in which office he not Only 
•procured his son to be clerk, but, with (he assistance of 
his father-in-law, obtained for himself the living of St. Bar* 
^tbolomew. Exchange, worth 400/. a*year. In 1654, he 
was joined with Dr. Lazarus Seaman, Samuel Clark, Rl* 
'chard Vines, Ohadiah Sedgwick, Joseph Caryl, &c. a» an 
assistant to the commissioners appointed by parliament to 
>€^ect such as were then called scandalous and ignorant 
ministers' and school -masters in the city of London. After 
.Charles the Second*s restoration, in 1660, he was ejected 
from the living of St. .Bartholomew, Exchange ; and it was 
even debated by the healing parliitment, for several hours 
itogetbei*, whether be, John Goodwin, .and Hugh Peteii^ 
should be excepted for life : but the resuk was, that if 
Philip Nye, clerk, should, after the 1st of September,, in 
the same year 1660, accept,, or exercise, any office, ec<- 
clesiastical, civil, or military, he should, to all intents and 
purposes in law, stand as if he had been totally excepted 
for life. 

He died in the parish of St. Michael, Cornhill, London^ 
in Sept. 27, 1*672, and was buried in the upper vault of 
the said church. Wood represents him to have been a 
dangerous and seditious person, a politic pulpit«driver of 
independency, an insatiable esurient after riches, and what 
not, to raise a family, and to heap up wealth ; and his 
friends, while they give him the praise of considerable 
learning and abilities, allow that he engi^ed more in poli- 
tics than became his profession. Calamy says but little in 
favour of his character. His works were, 1. *'A Letter 
from Scotland, to his Brethren in England, concerning his 

1 Tbcte were, 1. To scknowMfe minated by the two hooMf. 4. To «»• 

the irer rabed if ainsi bin to be joft. crUloe mil those tbit had adhered lo 

S. To abolish epiioopacy. 3. To tattle hiflD. 
.the power of tae aulma in penoas ao- 
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sttofcess of afiairs there/^ l64S. Stephen ManhsU's name 
k alto subscribed to it 2. <^ Exhortation to the taking of 
the Solemn League and Covenant, &c." 1643. 3. ^* The 
excellency and lawfulness of the Sdemn League and €oYe*- 
mtnt," 1660^ Slid edit. 4« ^< Apologetical Narration^ sub^* 
initted to the honourable Houses of Parliament,** 1649. 
To this there eame out an answer, entitled << An Anatomy 
^f Indepeadeney,'* 1644. 5. *< An Epistolary Discourse 
about Toleration/* 1644. 6. << The Keys of the Kingdom 
of Heaven sind Power thereof,** &c. 1664. 7. '*Mr. An^ 
thooy Sadler exannned,** &c. by our author*s son, assisted 
by bis fiitber, 1654. ^. << The Principles of Faith pre^ 
•eo'ted by Thomas Goodwin, Philip Nye, &c« to the Coro«- 
nittM of Parliament for Religion,** &c. 1654. 9. ** Beams 
of Former Light,*' &o. 1660. 10. '* Case of great and pre»- 
tent Use,*' 1677. 11. << The Lawfulness of the Oath of 
Supremacy and Pdwer of the King in Ecclesiasttoal Afbtrs^ 
wMi queen Elizabeth's admonition,** &c. 1683. It was 
died reprinted, and, being printed again in 1687, wss 
dedtetited by Henry Nye, our author's son, to James II. 
i9« ** Vindieation of Dissenteirs,'* &c. printed with thfe 
preceding, in 1683. 13. *< Some account of the Nature^ 
ConsCkntion, ahd Power, of Ecclesiastical Courts," printed 
idso tfith the ibrmer, in 1683, and other tracts, i 
NYSSENUS, GREGORY. See GREGORY. 
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wATES (Titus) I a very singalar character, in;hp flou«, 
rUhed'iathe seventeeiub centuryi was born about 16 19» 
He wis the son. of Samuel Oates*, a popular preacher 
among the bapttstSi and a fierce bigots His son was edu« 
cated at Merchant Taylors*. school^ from whence he re- 
moved to ClEimbridge. When he left the universitVf he 
obtained orders in the church of England, though m his 
youth be had been a member of a baptist church in Vir-i. 
ginia-street, RatclifFe Highway, and even officiated some 
time as assistant to bis father ; he afterwards officiated as a 
curate in Ketit and Sussex. In 1677, after residing some 
time in the duke of Norfolk's family, he became a convert 
to the thurch of Rome^ and entered himself a member of 
the society of Jesuits, with a view, as he professed, to be- 
tray them* Accordingly, he appeared as the chief uiformec 
in what Was called the popish plot, or a plot, as he pre* 
tended to pi'ove, that was promoted for the destruction of 
the prat^stant religion in £U)gland, by pope Innocent XL; 
cardinal Howard; John Paul de Oliva,. general of the 
Jesuits at Rome ; De Corduba^ provincial of the Jesuits in 
New Castille ; by the Jesuits and seminary priests in Eng*- 
land ; . the )ords Petre, IV>wis, Beliasis, Arundel of War- 
dour, Stafford, and other persons of quality, several of 
wfaoia were tried, and executed, chiefly on this man^s evi«j 
4enoe ; Mhilt public opinioajwas for a Mme very strongly 
in im fiuvour. For this service he received a pension of 
ISiKUli per annua, was lodged in Whitehall, and protected 
by the guards/; but scacfsely had king James ascended the 
. . •" • • 

, .* Then WM another Sai^a^l OaUi iog *< Ad Explanatioo of the General 

orOteti of )^orfo)k, vho was of Cdrplis Epistle of 'Si. Jude/' wbi<*h ^^^i pub* 

^fatitti cbHe^r, OaAbrrMgto, andradot lUtaed by hit ton Sauioal, in l£)3, fol. | 

of Mariham and Soath Xe^ipet, in hit bpt it doei no* appear that he was !•• 

natiTO county* He died in the early Uied to Oatet the baptist, 
part dt the leteateenth ccntovy, \tkr* 
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throne, when he took ample revenge of die tufferiogi 
which his information had occasioned to the inonarcira 
friends : he was thrown into prison, and tried for perjuiy 
with respect to what he had asserted a^ to that plot. Being 
convictedi he was sentenced to stand in the pillory five 
times a year during his life, to be whipt from Aldgate to 
Newgate, and from thence to Tyburn ; which sentence, 
says Neal, was exercised with a severity unknown to the 
Eloglish nation* '* The impudence of the man,** says the 
historian Hume, '* supported itself under the conviction^ 
and his courage under the punishment He made solemit 
appeals to heaven, and protestations of the veracity of hit 
testimony. Though the whipping was so cruel that it was 
evidently the intention of the court to put him to death by 
that punishment, yet be was enabled by .the care of hia 
friends to recover, and he lived to king William^s reign^ 
when a pension of 400k a year was settled upon him. A 
considerable number of persons adhered to him in bis dis** 
tresses, and regarded him as a martyr lo the protestant 
cause.** He was unquestionabty a very infhmoua character^ 
and those who regard the pretended popish plot as a mere 
fictbn, say that ne contrived it out of revenge to the Je« 
suits, who had expelled him from their body. After having- 
left the whole body of dissenters for thirty years, he ap-. 
plied to be admitted again into the communion of the' 
baptists, having first returned to the church of England^ 
and continued a member of it sixteen yeara. In 16i^8, or 
1699, he was restored to bis place among the baptists^ 
from whence he was excluded in a few months as a disop* 
derly person and a hypocrite: he died in 1705» He ia 
described by Granger as a man ^ of cunning, mere efiron* 
tery, and the most consummate falsehood.** And Hume 
describes him as *< the' most infamous of mankind ; that in 
early life he had been chaplain to colonel Pride; was after- 
wards chaplain on board the fleet, whence be bad been 
ignominiously dismissed on complaint of some umiatiiral 
practices ; that he then became a convert to the Catholics; 
but that he afterwards boasted tbM bis coavenion was a 
mere pretence, in order to get into their secrets and ta 
betray thea;i.** It is ceruin that bis character appears, to 
have been always such as ought te have made his evidence 
be received with great ca.ution i yet the success of his dis« 
poveries, and the credit given to him by the nation, by 
(he parliament, by the couru of law^ &c* and th^ fffoi^ 
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to which be was restored after the revdlotion. are circimi<* 
Stances which require to be carefully weighed before fte 
can pronounce the whok of his evidence a fiction, and aU 
whom he accused innocent^ 

OBERLIN (Jeremiah James), an eminent clasaicil 
scholar, editor, and antiquary, the son of a schoolmaster 
of Strasborgh, was born in that city Aug. 7, 1735. He 
entered the university in 1750, and applied with great 
assiduity to the usual studies, but bis pariicular attention 
was directed to the lectures of the celebrated Sobcepflin^ 
who was so well pleased with bis ardour for instructiooy 
that he permitted him the use of his excellent J ibrary, and 
his cabinet of antiquities, a'hd there he imbibed that taste 
for investigating the monuments of ancient times, which 
became the ruling passion of his life. In 1757 he afforded 
the first indication of this, by sustaining a thesis on the 
ancient rites in burial, ^* Dissertatio philologica de veteruaa 
ritu condiendi mortuos.*' During three subsequent years 
he studied theology, but apparently rather as a philologer 
than a divine ; and when Dr. Kennicou was endeavouring 
to procure the variations of the Hebrew text of the Ola 
Testament from all Europe, Oberlin collated for him four 
manuscripts in the library of the university of Strasburgh^ 
of which he afterwards, in his '^ Miscellanea Literaria Ar« 
gentoratensia,*' published a description with specimens. 
In 1755 he became assistant to bis father in the school 
which he tanght at Strasburgh, and afterwards succeeded 
him in that situation, but his ambition was a professorship 
in the university, which, however, notwithstanding bu 
growing reputation^ he did not obtain fur many years. 

In the mean time, in 1763, he was appointed librariaa 
to the university, a post highly agreeable to him on ac<- 
count of the advantages it afforded himnn his literary pur« 
suits, although it augmented his labours. In the sam« 
year permission was granted him of opening a public course 
of lectures on Latin style, and at length, in 1770, he waa 
nominated adjunct to M. Lorans, in the chair of Latin elo« 
quence. In this sution he not only continued the lecture 
Just mentioned, but opened oounes on antiquities, ancient 
geography, diplomatics, kc. which were attended by con<- 
siderable audiences. For the use of his pupils he published 
some valuable piima Une^ of these sciences, which were 

1 Hiisie'f Hiti.<^GciUiw and Xchard— WilMNi*f Hist, of MmhsaC l^|Mlf 
9clMQl.---Cro»^j't Htf^ tl Uki Ba^8tt.—B vastus Ows Hbmu 
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adopt^ for their great utility, in other UDiversities. Among 
ttnrse^we.may qotice bis *^ Rituum Romanorum tabuls/! 
' ^ Oisbia antiqui) monumentis suis illustrati, prioafle lines ;*' 
^< Artis cliplom&ticffi prims lineie ;*' *' Literarum omnis »vi 
ihia/' &c. 

Aii(K>iig the dissertations which the duties of his profes* 
st>i«faip required, were, four curious ones, containing a 
Misiorical view of the attempts made in all ages to unita 
aeas and rivers by means of canals. These were published 
collecti>irtDly in 1775, under the title of *^ Jungendorum 
tfiatium flurninumqne omnis sevi molimina.*' Another of 
^ f Ibis pritited dissertations,' printed in 1773, had for its suIh 
ject ^< De Latinse linguss medii aevi mira barbarie/' Others 
appeared in the ^ Misoellanea Argentoratensia," which he 
eonducted • from 1770 to 177^ particularly a treatise on 
the vahi6 of money among the ancient Romans, in which 
he entered into a rigorous examination of Eiseoschmid^s 
ealculaltions of the coins, weights, and measures of anti*' 
()uity. Duting a visit to his brother in the mountains of 
Lorrain, he amused himself with studying the patois of the 
natives, and in an ** Essai sur le Fatois Lorrain," &c. 1776| 
]2lno, showed its derivation from the langui^e of the aur 
etent Rottiansi and its relation to the other patois, and to 
the old Freneb. 

In 177S be obtained a release from the labours of his 
Aither's school, by being .appointed professor extraordinary 
in the universky, with a salary which indemnified him for 
the loss of his other place; and ia March 1782, he suo4 
de«dfed to the cbsir of logic and metaphysics, which office 
he retaiMd as long as th^ old university existed* To his pub-r 
Iteations bt added between these years» an edition of ^ Vi- 
bitis Sequester de fluminibos, foHtibus/*:&.c. 1778, 8vo; ae 
edition of Otid's ^^Tristia;" <* Glossarium Germanicuns 
iMdit ifevt, ^tissimum dialectiSiievicn^" 178 1 — 1 784, 2 voU 
tti: fWnh the papers of professor Shers, with illttstrataoDsand 
siev^raldissertatioBiion subyebtsof German antiquity ; and 
< splendid and correct edition of Horacei 1788, 4to. ^ In 
178() he first printed his Strasburgh almanacki and an aU 
manack of the department of the Lower Rhiufe^ Soon after 
the French te]f>nblicans bad begjun their disorganizing 
wbvk, Obertin suffered in the calamities iodkted upon hif 
firatiV^ city, whifeti be bore with restgaation. In his ln^tter 
days, life passed in more tranquillity, and during some 
visits he made to Paris, he was received as his great merit 
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deserved. He died at Stiaaburgh^ Oct 10, ISO69 in hit 
seventy-Becood year. . . 

He was a raan of great sitnplicity of character, cbeerfuU 
befievolent^ and virtuous. His whole life was a course of 
unintermitfced oocutiation, which be rendered easy to him*- 
self by an exact order in the minutest concerns, and the * 
regular distribution of time and business. He was never 
opulent, but by a prudent osconomy was enabled to liveim 
a decent competence.. Literary honours were justly ber 
stowed on bim. He was a corresponding member of the 
French academy of inscriptions and belles lettres, and of 
the academies of Rouen and Cortona, the Societies of 
Antiquaries of .London and Cassel, and of the National In* 
stitute, &c. ' • 

To the works already mentioned, we tnay add his e%t 
cellent editions of ** Tacitus" and ^^ Csesar^s Commentar 
ries," and his << Annals of the Life of John Guttemberg^ 
the inventor of printing,^* in which he endeavoured to ohr 
tiate all the objections that had been brought against 
Schmpflin's assertion that Gnttemberg was the fi^t who em«* 
ployed moveable types. ^ ^ . 

OBRECHT (Ulric), a learned German, was d^cended 
from a family, which came originally from Schlestadt, and 
had been raised to nobility in the person of his great-graodr 
father* by the emperor Rodolphus IL in 1604. Ulrie ' 
was bom, July 23, \ 646, at Strasburg, where he had the 
first part of his education, and then proceeded ^ study 
the sciences at Montbelliard and Altorf. He inherited hoik 
the inclination and taste of his ancestors, who were aU 
distinguished by the posts they held, either in the nniver* 
sity, or in the senate ef Strasburg. - The study of the 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew tongues was almost the first 
amusement of his infancy; sAid he learned, with equal 
lacility, French, Spanish, andltaliam At fifteen, he was 
so good a rhetorician, that he composed and pronounced a 
Latih speech in public, with universal applause. The me- 
thod prescribed by his preceptors was, to suffer him te 
read ^only the ancient authors, and to derive the principlet 

* It it perbapa Thomas Obrecht, Diet used by him on the creatiM of 
vlMiiO tntUimeiit of creathm at ooimt Joha Cniiiii«» poet-ksrast* al Slfik^ 
^atkie «iaf be «eco iq Sold^o'i «Ti* borgb. Hera, alao« o^ir oouat vat a 
tiei of Honour;*' where there if a ca- profeitor oflaw in 1616. 

f ioq$ eatlract of the fonni aofl ceremo- 

* From bil Iffe by WindEHer In the Athonasdi, tof. II.— IXd, RiA.«-^SatA 
YOKVUL . . 
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of eloquence from the purest sources, Demosthenes, 
Qaintilian, Longinus, &c. He also pursued the same plan, 
ill bis course of philosophy; PlatOi Aristotle, and Pytha- 
goras, being principally recommended to him. His general 
icnowledge at length settled in jurisprudence and history : 
in both which he excelled, and filled the chairs of both in 
the uniTershy with great distinction, being admired, not 
more for the great extent of his knowledge, than for his 
^perspicuity in communicating it He gave an account of 
all ages as if he had lived in them ; and of all laws as if 
be hMl been the maker of them. With all this, he spoke 
of such subjects as he knew best, like a man who sought 
rather to be informed thaq to decide. As soon as he had 
taken his licentiate*s degree, he resolved to travel for farthier 
improvement In this view, he went first to Vienna in 
Austria, with « Mr. Kellerman, the Muscovite ambassador, 
Hiid visited the libraries and learned men wherever he 
came. He commenced author at nineteen, when he pub- 
Kshed a kind of ^ Commentary upon Scipto's Oream,*^ and 
^ A Dissertation upon the Principles of Civil and Politicdl 
Prudence.** 

At his return from Italy, be married at StrMbui^ the 
daughter of Boeder, the famous professor of eloquence 
andiiistory, whom he succeeded afterwards in that station; 
and he also collected the most finished pieces of his father- 
in-law. Among others, he published ** Animadversiones in 
Dissertationem de ratione status in imperio,** &c. a concise 
piece of criticism upon a book, which bad made a great 
noise in Germany, under the fictitious name of Hyppolitus 
of Pierre ; where the author had represented the power of 
the house of Austria as dangerous, and even fatal, to the 
liberties of the empire. This family, therefore, acknow- 
ledged their obligations to Obrecbt, for vindicating them 
from so injurious a suspicion ; and omitted nothing which 
Slight engage him in thet( interest 

In the mean time, his growing reputation increased the 
Dumber of bis echolMrs from all parts of Germany, to whom 
he read lectures in law and history. This employment left 
him few spare moments to his own studies; and he never 
thought of offering anything to the public but fj[om neces^ 
aityj or in compliance with the intreaties of his friends. 
Having made great proficiency in the study of medal^ 
there was presented to him a very curious one of DomitiSsn^ 
upon the reverie of wl^ch appnred a goddess^ which hei 
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votijectured to be the figure of Im ; «nd on this occ^asidn be' 
published his << Coojectures,** in 1675, with the. title of 
^^Epistola de Nummo Domitiani Iwoo.*' After ibis» he 
turned his thoughts to the *' Augustan History/* 'aad col- 
lected and arranged all its writers in a new edition, ac* 
^ompanied with important notes : accordingly, the piece 
appeared in print, under the title of <* Prodromus rennn 
Alsaticarum,'* in 1680. It was, indeed^ only an introdac* 
tion to a larger work which he was meditating upon Al« 
sace, in order to discover the origin, limits, righti, cua- 
ton^s, wars^ revolutions, &c. of that country; but iba 
9iultipljcity of bis employments obliged him to lay thiMt 
aside. He printed, however, sojoie detached treatises^ aa« 
that upon the right of bearing the standard of the empii^ 
<^ De Vexillo Imperii /' to which honour the republic d 
Strasburg claimed an equal share with the 4ukes of Wir- 
temberg, who were in possession of it He published alse 
another piece, concerning the treaties which the states 
and princes of the empire make in their own names, ** De 
Imperii Germanici ejusque Statuum frnderibtis :*^ and, 
lastly, one more upon the rights of war, and the guanrnteea 
of peace, ^' De jure belli, et sponsoribus pacis.'* 

Hitherto Obrecht had professed the Protestant religion ; 
bqt the king of France having made himself master of 
Strasburg, he was induced* by the persuasions of the Je^ 
suits, who were established at Strasburg by Lewis XIV. to 
abjure his religion in 1 648, at Paris. Upon bis return to. 
Strasburg, he resumed his profession in the law ; and it. 
was about this time that he wrote the notes which we see 
lo some editions of Grotius, ** De jure, belli ac pacts.'* In 
1685, the king of France nominated him to preside^ ia 
bis majesty's name, in the senato of Strasburg, with the 
title of prsstor-rqyal, in imitation of the old Romans ; aad 
from that time Obrecht applied himself entirely to public 
affairs. The judges of Strasburg, according to the prioci-^ 
pies of the reformed religion, were empowered to. ^ssolve 
^larriages in case of adultery, and to enable the injured party 
to- iQarry again. In opposition to this custom, Obrecht 
translated, into the German tongue,. St Austin's book of 
adulterous mitfriages ; and obtained jfrom the king a pro* 
hibitiout upon pain of death, either to tolerato or soIem« 
size the marriage, for the future, of any persons that were- 
separated or divorced for adultery. TJm edict was made • 
IfH l6Bli .andj in I688| Obrecht translated into Higk 
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IKitcb the treatise of Fattier Dez Primiefy rector of the 
Jesuits at Strasburg, entitled ** The Re-union of tha 
Protestants of ^ the Church of Strasborg to the Catholic 
Church/* 

' Although, by the rights of his prsstonihip, erery thing 
done in the senate musi iiecesdarily pass through bis ba,nds, 
yet he was so expeditious, and so good a manager of timey 
that there was some left for bis studies, which served to 
bun as a relaxation from public business. During tbase 
intervals be published an edition of *< Dictys Cretensis/* 
with ^oteS| in 1691. He afterwards intended to give a 
Bi0i<e correct edition of '^Quintiliaa/*'by the help of Ait 
excellent manuscript which he had recoArered. He finished 
it,- and bad prepared the notes for the press, which were 
afterwards added to Burmann^s valuable edition of 1720, 2 
vols.* 4 to. In 1699, Obrecht was deputed to the court of 
France, to manage the interests of the city of Strasburg, 
and the king appointed hrm in 1700 bis conmissary and 
^nvoy to Francfort, upon affairs relating f o she succession 
of tfeie duchess of Orleans. Here alto be undertook a most 
arduous task, respecting the eventual succession of the 
duke of Aiijou'to the crown of Spain; and itlade-it bis 
business tb collect all the piecei that had been written, 
^ther by civilians or historians, upon the subjeet of esta- 
blishing or regulating the righM of succession to that vast 
monarchy : all with a design to prove that the pretensions 
of the house of Austria- were not well 'fboTided. The tide 
of his ivork wa» ^ Exberptorum historicoTum et juiidieorum 
de natura si^ceessiOnis in Afonarchtailxi Hispaniie, mfeUse 
Dec. 17^'* In 4to. Our author likewise drew up ibe 
plan of apa^icular treatise*upoH the suce^ion to the 
duchy of Milan : the impression of which waited only for 
the ptrblication of this emneror^ marfifesto. His last pub- 
licatioi was << A Translation of the Nfe of PythagoM,'* 
from the Greek of Jamblicbos. The multiplicity of th'ese 
Jabours at length impaii^ed hi^ health, anhd after he ha4 
psiissed sentence upon the rights of the duobess of Orleuns, 
be ordered himself td be conveyed to Strtsburgh, where 
hcjdied Aug. 6, I70(. 

• Among bis other pubKeations, not hithevto mentioned^ 
were, ^ Dissertatio d^p abdicarfone Oarolt V.lmperatoria;^^ 
<<'De ^lectione Imperaforfs Romana Germanici;'^ *< De 
imitat^'reipubliCfa in sadro Romano imperio^'* *^ De Cle* 
nodiis B. Rom. Imperii ;'' <* De legibus agvariia Pop. Ro« 
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nani ;*' << Ds vetm phUos6ph» origine ;** << Qo pUk)^-* 
phia Celtica ;" <' De extraordin^riis populi Romaiii im- 
perils ;'* ^< De ratione belli ;'* ** Sacra Ttmiai ; << De cMrt 
su Augattt ;*' *' De Legione fulminairice M., Aniooaoi- PbiL 
iBipevatoris.'^ Ail th^ ivere publLihed togetber in IWf^ 
4ta To these we may add bis ediiion of Grptiug << ]>e 
Jure Belli,"" fol. 1696^ &c. He left a sob, wbe^ U ibo 
time of bis father^s death, was twenty-six years el Mfgfi^ 
and succeeded him in the post of praetor-royal qi Stf s^burg* 
by the appointdnent of the French king. ' 

OBSEQUEN8 <Juuus), a Latin author, who flourished^ 
as is conjectured, a little bcfove the time of the efttpercsr 
HonOritts, about the year 395, wrote a book .** De Pl99.-y 
digiis/' 'whence he is thoughl to be a Pagaiu TUn 
work, which was only a list of such prodigies as are.io-^ 
aerted in Livy, einls about the year of Some 743^ wbero 
Livy ends his *^ Decads;*' whose words Obsec^uena ^fteii 
borrows, as well as his eredolity. We have only ^ part of 
the work, published by Aldus Manvtius io 1508, ef wfaiob 
there are several editions. Conrad Lyrosthenes nadeMmii 
additions to it, which were published with the te^ al 

• Basil, in 1S52: he marked his additioiis with asteriaass; 
but the whole was published the fcUowiog year, wilhoiNl 
any distinctions, by John de Toornes. From that tiuM 
the book of Obsequens, and the supplement, appeared as 
done by the san^ hand; till Sheffer, in 1679, pttblished 
an edition, in whieh he printed what was cempited kj 
Obsequens in the Roman letter, and the supplement oi 
Lycosthenes in Italic. The ' best; edidoM are that by 
Heame in 1703, and that of Leydea, 1720, Btoi*. . 

OCCAM, or OCKHAM (William of), so caUed from 
tbe village of Ockham in Surrey, where he was born, waa, 
recording to Wood; a fellow of Merton eoUege^ Ozfaffd^ 
in the thirteenth century, and was a renowned teaches of 
the scholastic doctrines at that universi^. He had tka 
offer of the archdeaconry' of Stow in the diocese oCI^n* 

* coin ill January 1300, but refused h. In l%06t he wai^ Kr.^ 
collated by bishop D'AklerWy ip^the prebend of Bedfocd ^ ^ ^,/y . 
major in that church i anrd having thought proper to accept / / J^" ^ ' 
the arobdeaeonty on a second offer, was eollated t» it May -'-''''' "^ * ^ * 
15, 1905, but seems to have vaestedit about ih^ latter 

tad of 1819. He was a pupil of DansScetus^ aikdwas 
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little inferior to hii master in snbdety* Tbe tdhd^l 6f ib^ 
Scotiits bad| till his tioiei fbllowped the poptll|ir opiitioB of 
tbe reslists; but Occam, probably fipm an ambition of 
becoming tbe head of a separate body^ rerived tbe opinions 
of the nominalists, and formed a sect uiHier'the naaw: of 
Occamisto, which vehemently opposed the Soodsts, upon- 
tbe abstract questions concerning unifersalsi which bad. 
been formerly introduced by ftosceiiiie. i 

. He was styled by the pope ^ The invincible dootor;^' hy 
others <*The venerable preceptor}*' ^^Tbesingukirdoetor^*' 
and << The unparalleled doctor.*' He was chosen minister 
provincial of the friars minors of England, and aftevwarde 
diffinitor of the whole order of St. Francis, and in that ca- 
pacity was present at tbe general chapter held at Perusiun 
m Tuscany in 1322, where the fathers deckred cbeir adU 
berence to the decree of pope Nicholas 1(1. mainlainiag 
the poverty of Christ and his apostles, and that they had 
^ nihil propria.** This doctrine gave rise to that pleasant 
liuestion (;alled tbe bread of the Cordeliers; which €on<« 
aisted in determining, whether the dominion of things coo-^ 
Aumed in the using, such as bread and wii^e, belonged to 
them, or only the simple use of them, without the do* 
minion ? Their rule not permitting them to have any thing 
as property, pope Nicholas II L wbo bi^d been of tlietc 
brder, devised a method to enrich (hem, without breaking 
Iheir ml^. To this ^end he made an oi>din9knce,. that they 
should have only the usufruct of the estaies which shoula 
be given to them; and jthat the soil and fund of all such 
donations should belong to tbe church of Ib>me. By this 
means tie put them Jnto possession of an infinite number 
of cnsiates in tbe name of the church of Rome i but^ for 
that reason, pope Nicholas's bull was revoked by John XXJf • 
»bo condemned the use without the dominion, by bis 
^ Extravagatita ad Couditorem-V He also cpodemned, by 
smother ** Extravaganta cnm interf'* tl^ doctrine concern* 
ing the possession of estates by Christ and his apostles^ 
Occam, however, persisted in defending his opinions, and 
so greatly offended the pope that he was obliged to fly 
from Avignon, in. 1328, to Let^is of Bavaria* who assumed 
the title of emperor, and refusing the pope's order te 
tetum, was excommunicated in. 1399. Lewis, his pro* 
Iwetor, tvas under the same circumstance^ and Qcpam i^ 
Mported to have said to him, *< Oh emperor, defend me . 
Hrjui your awordy and I will defend'yoii with my pen/' He 
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fti kot^ H It said| retvriied to his duty, and was absolved. 
lie died at Munich, the capital of Bararia, aiod wass titiried 
in the convent of his order, as appears by the toMomng 
inscription on hi3 tomb in the chdir, on the rieht Rand of 
the aitar; viz. <^ Anno Domini 1347, Tmo ApriTis obijt fex- 
imiuB Doctor Saers Theologitib Fr. Gnlielmas dictns Odc- 
bam de Anglia^'' He wrote a Commentary uf>on the Pre- 
dicabl^ of Porphyry, and the Categories of Aristotle, and 
ndany treatises in schola^e theology and ecclesiasticdl 
law; which, if they be admired for their ingenuity, must 
at the same time be censured for their extreme subtlety 
and obscurity. But whan^ver may be thought of these, he 
deserves praise for the courage with which he opposed the 
tyranny of the papal over the civil power, in his book *^ He 
Potestate Eccieaiaatica et Seculare/* Of this, or a part of 
it, ^< A dialogue between a knight and a clerke, concerning 
the Power Spiritual and Tempbral," the reader will find an 
iicceiint in Oldys^s *< Librarian,** p« 5. It was printed by 
fiertbelet, with Henry VIII.'s privilege. F*ox, in his Mar- 
tjnrology, says that Occam was ** of a right sincere jodg* 
ment, as the times would then either give or suffer.*' He 
was the only schooiman whom Luther studied, or kept in 
bis library. ' 

OCCO (Adolphus)^ one of a family of physicians of 
considerable eminence, was born at Augsburgh, Oct 17, 
15d4. When he had finished his iHedical studies under 
his father, a physician of Augsburgh, who died in 1572, 
and at the university, he soon became notM as a prac- 
titioner, and in 1564 was appointed inspector of the apo- 
thecaries, and perpetual vicar to the dean of the college of 
physicians. He died in 1605. He published a ** Phar- 
macopoeia'* in 1574, which continued to be reprinted as 
hte as 1734 ; and *^ Imperatorum Romanorum Numismata 
a Pompeio M. ad Heraclium,** Strasbdrgb, 4to and folio. 
This ia an excellent book of general reference, being a list 
of all the coins in every reign, digested into the years in 
which they were apparently struck. It was first printed 
in 1579, and again ift 1600, fihich is the best edition. 
One afterwards publishcid by Mezzabarba \i Yiot so highly 
valued, as thitf editor*s additions are of doubtful authority. 

Among Ge8oer*s letters is a learned *^ E^^istola Graeca de 

» 

« ■ 

* TanDcr.— LeUnd, Bale, and PiU.—Bnicker.— Manning and Bniy»» H.»»t. of 
Sorref, toI. III.~Fuller>tf Wurthiei.— Moheimt** Cfa« H»t.--W«>od'f Aooal«. 
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Ozymcfti helUbora^, aliisque ad rem medicam tpectabti- 
but/* written by Occo, who was an excellent Greek 
scholar. ' 

OCCLEVE. See HOCCLEVE. 

OCELLUSt sumamed Lucanus, as being a native of 
Lncaniai was a philosopher of the Pyibi^orean school, and 
laved about the time or soon after Pythi^oras first opened 
bis school in Italy, 500 B. C* He wrote a book << On the 
Universe/* which is still exuut, and from which Aristotle 
seems to have borrowed freely in his treatise on generation 
and corruption. It is not, indeed, written after the usual 
manner of the Pythagoreans, in the Doric dialect ; but pro- 
bably it has undergone a change, and, at the period when 
the writings of the Pythagoreans became obscure on ac« 
count of Uie dialect in which they were written, was con- 
verted, by the industry of some learned grammarian, from 
the Doric to the Attic dialect. That it was originally writ- 
en in the Doric, appears from several fragments preserved 
y StobsBUs. Little attention, therefore, Brucker thinks 
is due to the opinion, that this book was compiled from the 
writings of Aristotle, and is to be considered only as an 
epitome of the Peripatetic doctrine concerning nature. 
Whatever Aristotelian appearance the treatise in its present 
form may bear, is to be ascribed to the pains taken by 
transcribers to elucidate the work. If iu doctrine hie 
carefully compared with what has been advanced concern- 
ing the Pythagorean system, there will be little room left 
^ doubt that it was written by a disciple of Pythagoras, 
The fundamental dogmas of Ocellus perfectly agree with 
those of the Italic school. His subtle speculations con- 
cerning the changes of the elements a.re consonant to the 
manner ef the Pythagoreans, after they exchanged the 
phscure method of philosophising by numbers into a less 
disguised explanation of the causes of natural phtenoniena. 
Al this book passed out of the hands of Archytas into those 
of Plato, it is evident that it was in being before the time 
of Aristotle ; and it becomes probable that the Stagyrite, 
after his usual manner, borrowed many things from Ocellus, 
but in a sense very different from that of their first author. 
This remnant of philosophical antiquity is therefore to be 
received as a curious specimen of the Pythagorean doc- 
trine, mixed, however, with some tenets peculiar to the 
author. 

I 9lonri«— EI07, ZKd. Pist ds U Medkint. 
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Ocellat^s work was first printed id 1539} and editions 
have since been given by Comoielin, Visantus, Galci the 
abb^ BatteuXy and the marquis D^Argens. Of these^ the 
best is that by Gale in his " Opuscala/* with the Latin 
translation of Nogarola. ' 

OCHINUS (BEaNARDiN)i a celebrated Italian, was bom 
at Sienna in 1487, and first took the habit of a Cordelier $ 
but throwing it oflf in a short time, and returning into the 
world, applied himself to the study of physic, and acquired 
the esteem of cardinal Julius de Medici, afterwards pope 
Clement VII. At length, changing his mind again, he 
resumed his monk's habit, and embraced, in 1634, the 
reformed sect of the Capuchins. He practised, with a 
most rigorous exactness, all the rules of this order ; which, 
being then in its infancy, he contributed so much to im- 
prove and enlarge, that some writers have called him the 
founder of it It is certain he was made vicar-general of it, 
and became in the highest degree eminent for his talents 
in the pulpit. He delivered his sermons with great elo- 
quence, success, and applause. His extraordinary merit 
procured him the favour of pope Paul III. who, it is said, 
made him his father-confessor and preacher; and he was thus 
the favourite of both prince and people, when, falling into 
the company of one John Valdes, a Spaniard, who had 
imbibed Luther's doctrine in Germany, he became a pro- 
selyte. He was then at Naples, and began to preach in 
favour of protestant doctrines with so much boldness, that 
he was summoned to appear at Rome, and was in his way 
thither, when he met at Florence Peter Martyr, with whom, 
it is probable, he had contracted an acquaintance at Na- 
ples. This friend pereuaded him not to put himself into 
the pope's power ; and they both agreed to withdraw into 
some place of safety. Ochinus went first to Ferrara, where 
he disguised himself in the habit of a soldier ; and, pro- 
ceeding thence to Geneva, arrived thither in 1542, and 
married at Lucca, whence be went to Augsburg, and pub- 
lished some sermons. 

In 1547 be was invited, together with Peter Martyr, into 
England by abp. Cranmer^ to have their joint assistatice in 
carrying on the reformation. They arrived in December 
that year; and, repairing to Lambeth, were kindly re- 
ceived by Cranmer. They were entertained there for 

I Fabric. Btbl. Grac^Blount't Ctnflurt.^-Brttckcr, 
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aome time alotie with Bucer^ Fagius^ and otben; dnd 
Ocbinus, as well as Martyr, wa9 made a pfebeftdietfy of 
Canterbury. He laboured heartily in the bunncsB of tUt ' 
Reformation ; and bis dialogue, upon the isnjiiftC usurped 
primacy of the bishop of Romci was translated into Latin 
by Ponet, bishop of Winchester, and published in 1549. 
But| upon the death of £dward VI. being forced,, as weU 
afi Martyr, to leaire England^ ho retired to Strasburg with 
that friend, where they arrived, in 1553. Id his absence 
he wasy among other persons wiio had prdermenta in Can- 
lerbury, declared contumacious. From Strasburg he went 
lo Basil, and was called thence, in 1555, to Zuuch, to be 
miniater -of an Italian church which was fbrning tlierr. 
This church consisted of some refugees from Locarno, one 
of the four bailiwics which the Switsens possesa ia Italy, 
who were hindered from the pmblio exercise of the re* 
(ormed religion by the opposition, of the popish cantonsi 
Ocbinus made no difficulty to subscribe the articles of faith 
agreed upon by the church, of Zurich^ and .governed this 
Italian chiirch till 1563 ; when he was banished tiience by 
the magistrates of the town, on account of some dialogues 
he published, io which he maintained the doctiiaite of po«- 
lygamy. He is said to have been prompted to this by die 
infidelity of his wife. From Zurich^ he went to Basil; 
but, not being suifered.to stay there, he fled in giieaft dis- 
tress into Moravia, where he fell in with, ther Socioians^ 
and joined them. Stanislaus- Lubicatorskiy the* great pa« 
tron of this sect, gives the following account of his last 
days, in his ^' Hist. Reforn»at. Ptolon." Ocbinus, says>he, 
retired into Moravia, and into Poland, and even there be 
was not out of tlie reach of Calvin's- lettera^ He returned 
into Moravia, after king Sigismund's edict ; wbo^ in 1564| 
punished with banishment all those that were eaUed Tri« 
theists, Atheists, &c. Some gentlemen endea^oored to 
keep him. in Poland; but be aiisweved, that.- men must 
obey the. nmgistrates, and that.be would obey them, even 
were he to die among the wolves in the woods* Duiing 
his travels, he fell sick, of the pksgue. at Pineksow, and re- 
ceived there all possible offices of kindness froov one of the 
brethren! named PhiUppovius. His daoghter and two sonsi 
whom he carried along with him, died of the plague; but 
he had buried his wife befove he bad. left ZMicb. A«fov 
himself, he continued his journey to Moravia,, and within 
three weeks died at Slakow, in 1564, aged 77. 
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. 'Hi^ ieharaetcr is vjilriomly represented by diflTeK^nt au- 
thors; luid certftMily.appeere not to have been very con- 
aiflteDt. Bmjie observes, that the confession iie made pub- 
Ueiy, lon the dDaege of bis religion, is remarkable. He 
acknowledged, in a fireface, that, if he could have con- 
tinued, jwiihout danger of bis life, to preaok the truth, 
after the manner he had preached it lor some years, ha 
voold Bever hare iaid down the habit of his order ; but, as 
1m did not find within hiauielf that courage which is requi- 
site to undergo ouirtyrdam, he took sanctuary ia England, 
where he prdbaUy might bafie Teoiained in reputation, had 
not ibe reformation been disturbed on the accession of 
Mary. Abroad, after be had given offence to the Cal* 
vinists, the Socioians afforded bim soaoe protection for a 
while, bm even to tben be bccanae obnoxioiis^ and at last 
souk iato a species of heresy wbicb the boasted charity of 
Socinianism itself could not tolerate. They class him, 
bowever, among their writers, as appears by Sandios's 
** Bibl. Anci-trifiitarioriuii." His writings are rather nv^ 
merous than bulky. Besides the ^< Dialogues,*' there are 
*^ Italian Sermons," in 4 vols, printed li43; an ^* Italian 
Letter to the Lords of Sienna, containiDg an Account of 
bis Faith ^and .I>octrine ;*' another, ^ Letter to Mutio of 
JustiDopolis, coataiotog the reason of his departure from 
Italy ;*' «« Sereious upon St. Paul's Epistle to the Gala«* 
tiaus," in Italian ; <' An Exposition of St. Paal's Epistle 
to the Romans," in Italian ; *< Apologues against the 
abuses, errors, kc of the Papal Synagogue, their Priests, 
Monks, Jic*" in Italian, and translated into Latiu by Cas« 
talio ; as were his ** Dialogues," &c. &c. wbich last, it 
may be mentioned, were answered by Beza.^ 

OCKLEY (SllfON), an eminent Orienulist, and pro* 
lessor ef Arabic in Cambridge, was of a gentleman's fa* 
mily, at Great Ellingham in Norfolk, where his father 
lived ; but was accidentally bom at Exeter in 1678. After 
a proper foundation laid in sdiooUlearning, .be was sent, 
in X69S, to Queen's college in Cambridge, where he soon 
distinguished Jiimself by great quickness ol parts as well as 
inteiwe application to literature ; to the Oriental languages 
more particularly, for his uncommon skill in which be 
afterwards became fs^m^Mis. He took, at the usual time, 
the degrees in arts, and that of bacbelorin divinity. Hav- 

1 Qm. Diet— Moreri.— Stcype'f Lift of Crtfovr. 
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ing taken orders also, be was, in 1705, tbroagb tbe in*- 
terest of Simon Patrick, bishop of Ely, presented by Jesus 
college, in Cambridge^ to tbe vicarage of Swavesey, in 
that county; and, in 1711, chosen Arabic professor of tbe 
university. These preferments he held to tbe day of bis 
death, which happened at Swavesey, Aug. 9, 1720, imma- 
turely to himself, but more so to his family. 

Ockley had the culture of Oriental learning very mnch 
at heart; and the several publications which he made were 
intended solely to promote it In 1706, he printed, at 
Cambridge, an useful little book, entitled, << Introdnctio 
ad Linguas Orientales, in qua iis discendis via muniUir, et 
eantm usus ostenditur. Accedit index aoctorum, tarn illo* 
rum, quorum in hoc libelio meotio fit, quam aliorum, qui 
harum rerum studiosis usui esse possint.'* Priefixed is a 
dedication to his friend the bishop of Ely, and a prefiuse, 
addressed to the Juvenius jtcadefmcOf whom he Ubours to 
excite by various arguments to tbe pursuit of Oriental 
learning ; assuring tbem in general, that no man ever was, 
or ever will be, truly great in divinity, without at least 
some portion of skill in it : << Orientalia stndia, sine quo- 
rum aliquali saltem peritia nemo unquam in theologia vere 
roagnus evasit, imo nunquam evasurus est.^' There is a 
chapter in this work, relating to the celebrated controversy 
between Buxtorf and Capellus, upon the antiquity of tbe 
Hebrew points, where Ockley professes to think with Bux- 
torf, who contended for it : but be afterwards changed bis 
opinion, and went over to Capellus, although be bad not 
any opportunity of publicly declaring it. And indeed it 
is plain, frpm his manner pf closing that chapter upon tbe 
points, that he was then far enough from having any settled 
persuasion about them : '^ his in praBseotiaassentior; nolo 
tamen aliquid temere affitmare, quod, si postbac senten- 
tiam meam mutare m^hi visum fuerit, nollem ut quiipiaoi 
ea qus hie scripsi mihi exprobret.*' 

In 1707 he published in 12mo, from the Italian of Leo 
Modena, a Venetian Rabbi, '* The History of tbe present 
Jews throughout tbe world ;' being an ample, though suc- 
cinct, account of their customs, ceremonies, and manner 
of living at this time :*' to which is subjoined a ^' Supple* 
meut concerning tbe Carraites and Samariuos, from tbe 
French of Father Simon.** In 170M, a little curious book, 
entitled '* The Improvement of Human Heason, exhibited 
in the l^ife of Hai £bn Yokdban, written above ^00 yearf 
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*gOf ^7 Abu Jaafar Ebo Tophail:^* translated from the 
Arabic^ and illustrated with figures, 8yo« The design of 
the author, who was a Mahometan philosopher, is to shew, 
bow human reason may, by observation and experience, 
arrive at the knowledge of natural things, and tbenoe to 
supernatural, and particularly the knowledge of God and 
a future state : the design pf the translator, to give those 
who might be unacquainted with it, a specimen of the 
genius of the Arabian philosophers, and to excite young 
scholars to the reading of eastern authors. This was the 
point our Rabbi bad cooatantly in view; and, therefore^ 
in bis '* Oratio In^ugoralis," for the professorship, it was 
with no small pleasure^ as we imagine, that he insisted 
upon the beauty, copiousness, and antiquity, of the Arabic 
tongue in particular, and upon ibe use of Oriental learning 
in general ; and that he dwelt upon the praises of Erpenius, 
Golius, Pocock, Herbelot, and all who had any ways con- 
tributed to promote the study of it. In 1713, bis name 
appeared to a little book, with this title, ** An Account of 
8outb»West Barbary, containing what is most remarkable 
in the territories of the king of Fez and Morocco ; written 
by a person who had been a slave there a considerable 
time, and published from his authentic manuscript: to 
which are added, two Letters ; one from the present king 
of Morocco to colonel Kirk ; the other to sir Cloudesly 
Bbovell, with sir Cloudesly's answer,** &c. 8vo. While- 
we are enumerating these small publications of the pro- 
fessor, it will be but proper to menUon two sermous : one, 
*' Upon the Dignity and Authority of the Christian Priest- 
bood,** preached at Ormond chapel, London, in 1710; 
another, '* Upon the Necessity of instructing Children in 
the Scriptures,** at St Ives, in Huntingtonshire, 1713. To 
these we must add a new translation of the second ** Apo« 
•cryphal Book of Esdras,^' from the Arabic version of it, as 
that which we have in our common Bibles is from the vul- 
gar Latin, 1716. Mr. Whiston, we are told, was the per- 
son who employed him in this translation, upon a strong 
suspicion, that it must needs make for the Arian cause be 
was then reviving; and he, accordingly, published it in 
6ne of liis volumes of ^ Primitive Christianity Revived." 
Ockley, however, was firmly of opinion, that it could serve 
nothing at all to his purpose ; as appears from a printed 
letter of his to Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Thirlby, in which are 
the following words :. '* You shall have my ^ Esdras' in a 
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Mxi\e time; 200 of which I reserved, when Mr. Whi$ton 
reprinted hisy purely upon tbU accoant, because I waa 
loth that any thing with my name to it should .be extant 
9nly i(i bis heretical volumes. I qnly stay, till the learned 
author of the * History of Moqtaoism^ has fioished a dis«< 
aerlation which he has promised me to^ prefix to thai book*.*' 
A learned Letter of OcUey's to Mr. W. Wotton is piinted 
am^ng the ^* Miscel^aeous Tracts of Mr. Bowyer, 1184.'* 
Sut the most considerable by f|ir of all the professoT'^ 
performances is, ** The History of the Saracens )"' begiin 
from the de^th of Madomet, the founder of the 8araeeni-i 
cal eoipire, which happened in 639, and carried down 
thrpiigb a succession of Caliphs, to 705. This *^ History,'^ 
which illustrate the religion, rites, customs, and manne« 
of living of that wadike people, is very curious and enters 
taining ; aod Ockley was at vast pains in collecting mate-* 
rials from the most anlheotic Arabic autfiors, especially 
manuscripts, not faithecta published in any European lan<» 
guage J and for that purpose resided a long time at Oxford, 
la be near the Bodleian library, where those mauoscripts 
vrere reposited. It is in 3 vols. 8vo; the first of which waa 
pablisbed in 1708; the second, in 17 L8: and botl^ were 
soon after republished. A third edition was printed, in the 
same siae, at Cambridge, in 1757; to which is prefixed, 
<^ An Account of the Arabians or Saracens, of the Life ot 
Mahomet^ and the Mahometan Religion, by a learned 
hand :^' that is, by the learned Dr. Long, master of Bern-* 
^roke-ball, in Cambridge. 

. While at Oxford, preparing this work, he sent a letter 
^0 his daughter, pai;t ol which is worth transcribing, as 
characteristic both of him and his labours. ^< My condi- 
tion here is this : one of the most usefal and necessary au- 
thors I have is written in such a wretched hand, that the 
very reading of it is perfect decyphering. I am forced 
sometimes to take three or four lines together, and then 
pull them all to pieces to find where the words begin an(( 
end ; for oftentimes it is so written, that a word is divided 
as if the former part of it was the end of the foregoing 
word, and the latter part the , beginning of another; be* 
sides innumerable other difficulties known only to those 
that understand th^ language. Add to this the pains of 

• This letter, dated Oct. U^ 15tb. in tb« Bodleian Library, controverted 
1*712, it entftledy •* An Accotint of the between Dr. Qrabe and' Mr. Wltiston/^ 
tuUMirUy of Mm Arabic MasntcripU HIS, Sfo. 
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abridgiilg, conipftridg ratbors, Mleotmg propt r nuSerials^ 
Aod • the Jike» wbicb in a nemoie ao4 copious Uoguagei 
abounding witbcliffioiiltiQi son^times ipMiperable, make it 
eqiiivaleot ai iea^ to the perforoiiDg 9i six times so much 
in Gjpeek and Latiii. So that if I continue in the sam^ 
course inr which I am engaged at present, that is, from the 
time I rise in the moraifig till I can see do longer at nighty 
I caooot pretend once to entertain the least thought of see* 
ing home till Michaelmas. Were it not that there is some 
satisfaction' in answering the end of my prafession, some in 
makiag nev discoveries, and some in the hopes of oblige 
lag my country with the history of the greatest empire the 
world, ever yet saw, I would sooner do ^tnost any thing 
than submit to the drudgery, 

'* People imagine, that it is only understafldiog Arabic, and 
then, translating a book out of it, and there is an end ojf the 
story : but if ever learning revives aoiong us, posterity will 
judge better. This \9oA of mine (in another way) is 
almost of as different a nature from translating out of the 
Creeh or Latin, as translating a Pofst from one language te 
another is different from prose. One qomfort I have, that 
the fmtfaorf I api eenoemed with ar^ very good in their 
kind, and afford jne plenty of materials, which will clear 
up a great many mistakes of modern travellers, who passing 
through the Eastern countries, without the necessary 
]^nowledge of the history and ancient customs of the Ma-* 
honetans, pick up little pieces of tradition from the pre* 
sent inhabitants, and deliver them as obscurely as they 
receive them. One thing pleases me much, that we shall 
give a^eiy particular aecoui^t of Ali and Hosein, who are 
reckoned saints by the Persians^ and whose names you 
must have met with both in Herbert and Tavernier ; for 
tkcsfldce of whom there remains that implacable and irre* 
i^oncileable hatred between the Turks and Persians to this 
ytvy dtyj which you may look for in vain in all tbe English 
hooka that have hitherto appeared. It would be a great 
aatisfaetien to me, if the author I b^ve were complete in 
all his volumes, that I might bring the history down five 
pr six hundred years : but, alas I of twelve that he wrote, 
we have but twq at Ozfopd, which are large quartos, and 
from whence I take tbe chief of my materiaia. 

^* I wish that some public spirit would arise among us, 
and cause those books to be bought in the East for us 
^hich we want. I should be very willing to lay out my 
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pains for the service of the' public. If we could but pro« 
cure 500/. to be judiciously laid out in the East, in such 
books as I could mention for the public library at Cam- 
bridge, it would be the greatest improveoient that could 
be conceived : but that is a happiness not to be expected 
in my time. We are all swallowed up in politics; there la 
no room for hetters; and it is. to be feared that the next 
generation will not only inherit but improve the polite ig- 
norance of the present." 

In the mean time, Ockley was one of those unfortunate 
persons, whom Pierius Valerianus would have recorded, 
ID bis book ** De infelicitate literatorum.*^ In his ** Inau- 
gural Oration," printed in 1711, he calls fortune veiiefica 
and novercOf speaks of mordaces cura as things long fami- 
liar to him; and, in Dec. 1717, we find. him actually under 
confinement for debt. In the introduction to the second 
volume of his << Saracenical History," he not only tells us 
so, but even stoically dates from Cambridge-castle. His 
biographer thus accounts for his unfortunate situation : 
Having married very young, he was encumbered with a 
family early in life ; his preferment in the church was nok 
answerable to bis reputation as a scholar ; his patron, the 
earl of Oxford, fell into disgrace when he wanted him 
most ; and, lastly, he had some share of that common in- 
firmity among the learned, which makes them negligent of 
oeconomy, and a prudential regard to outward things, 
without which, however, all the wit, and all the learning, 
in the world, will but serve to render a man the more oii« 
serable. 

As to his literary character, it is certain that he was ex- 
tremelv well skilled in all the ancient languages, and par- 
ticularly the Oriental; so that the very learned Reland 
thought it not too much to declare, that he was '* vir, si 
quis alius, harum literarum peritus." He was, likewise, 
very knowing, in modern languages, as in (he French, 
Spanish, Italian, &c. and, upon the whole, considered as 
a linsuist, we may presume that very few have exceeded 
him.'^ 

ODINGTON (Walter), or Waltee of Evesham, a 
monk of that monastery in Worcestershire, was eminent in 
the early part of the thirteenth century, during the reign 
lof Henry III. not only for his profound knowledge in 

> Orif malli wriltSB for Uiii «Drk« bj l)r.< Heatboole. 
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raunc, but astronomy, and mathematics in general. The 
tfanslator and continuatorof Dngdale*s Monasticoni speaks 
df him among learned Englishmen of the order of St Be*- 
nedict in the following manner : 

'< Walter, monk of Evesham, a man of a facetious wit, 
who applying himself to literatnre, lest he should sink 
-under the labour of the day, the watching at night, and 
continual observance of regular discipline, used at spare 
hours to divert himself with the decent and commendable 
diversion of music, to render himself the more cheerful for 
other duties.^* This apology, however, for the time be 
bestowed on music, was needless ; for it was, and is still, 
so much the business oi a Romish priest, that to be igno« 
rant of it disqualifies him for his profession. And at all 
times, where an ecclesiastic thought it necessary to trace 
the whole circle of the sciences, music having the second 
or third rank, could not be neglected. But what this au« 
tbor adds farther concerning Odington is still less defensi^ 
ble : ** Whether,'* ^ays hci ** this application to music 
drew him^ off from other studies I know not, but there ap- 
pears no other work of his than a piece entitled * Of the 
Speculation of Music\" Yet we are told by Pits, Bale, 
Tanner, Moreri, and all his biographers, that he wrote 
*' De Motibus Planetarum, et de Mutatione A^lris," as 
well as on other learned subjects. His treatise on music is 
preserved in the library of BeneH college, Cambridge, and 
is, in the opinion of Dr. Burney, so copious and complete, 
with respect to every part of music when it was written, 
that if all other musical tracts, from the time of Boethius 
to Franco and John Cotton, were lost, our knowledge 
would not be much diminished, if this MS. was accessible. 
The musical examples, adds Dr. Burney, as usual in old 
manuscripts, are incorrect, and frequently inexplicable, 
owing to the ignorance of music in the transcribers ; but if 
this tract were corrected, and such of the example? as are 
recoverable, regulated, and restored, it would be the most 
ample, satisfactory, and valuable, which the middle ages 
can boast; as the curious inquirer into the state of music 
at this early period may discover in it not only what pro- 
gress our countrymen bad made in the art themselves, but 
|be chief part of what was then known elsewhere. * 

> Bamcy't Uitt. 4>f Mntio. 
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ODO (Sawt}^ tbe <eoDDd ablMt of Clugoi in Tnucm, 
iUtt«ttio«8 /(Mr Uf letrniBg a»d piety, and oerwnly as 
l^ffoed aod ploos a» tW ignonoQe and t operMtion mi ttie 
times would permit, was bora ai Toors to S79. tie was 
^mesltod by Fotaqoct, aouat of Anjoo, aad became a 
qfkOQn 0f ' £k. llaitH^ ai Toms, at ninoteea yeaia of age^ 
#fter wbicb be weot to Pvis, and was the disciple of fit. 
itontijr of Avxerra; . fi^ traa food of aolitodey and look die 
«wk*f ImMi in Abe«oaviaii( of Beauaie, in tbe dioeeaeof 
SosMgaft. Alter wbiab^ be became prior and abbot of Bl 
CAuBoif 10 &27» wbare be. iptrodisced a aew discipline, or 
^^ of Qaremaaies. of a Mvare aad rigomas i^iod, whieb, 
bowe^ar, witb the aanctity of bit Ufa cx>atributed greatly 
lO^.ianrreafe tbe coogregatton of Clugoi ; and such was tbe 
inflneooe of bia personal cbaoacter, tbat popes^ bishops, 
#Ad fOcalar princes, usually chose him for the arbitrator 
of fehttr disputes, and tbe order or dkcipitne of Clugni at-* 
tained a very high degree of eminence and authority. Ho 
died about /943. He applied himself to study as well as to 
the aggrandising of his order; but his original works are 
^lied with tbe grossest superstitions* While he was canon, 
be abridged the ^ Moralsof St. Gregory," and the '* Hymns 
io honoar of St Martin.^' While a siaiple monk^ be com* 
posed three books of ** Tbe Priesthood ;" and another upori 
the ^^ Prophecy of Jenemy,'* dedicated to Turpion bishop 
of Limoges» which bore the title of ^ Collations or Con-i 
fin>eoces, or Occupations.*' After be became abbot, be 
wrote the <^ Life af St. Gerard,*' and of *^ St. Martial of 
Limoges," and sei^eral sermons, and a ^* Panegyric upoti 
St. Benedict." All these are printed in tbe '^Bibliothoqu<$ 
of Clugoi," together with some *' Hymns upon the Sacra* 
ment," and '< Tbe Magdelaln ;" but tbe <« History of St. 
Martyn*s Translation" is improperly ascribed to him. It 
appears also that he understood music; and. besides some 
hymns, cbaunts, and antbemsy stUl preserved in the Romish 
church, there are two copies of a MS tract on music, of 
bia writing, in tbe royal library of Paris^ and one in Bene'e 
(eollege, Cambridge. Thb is notieed by Dp. Bumey in 
his History of Music. * 

ODO (Cantianus), or of Kent, so called because ha 
was a native of that county ia EngUnd, wbevo be fkynrisbad 
in the twelfth century, was a Benedictine monk, of which 

> Mortri. — ^Daptn.— >Moiheiin. 
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order his learning and eloquence raised bim to be prior 
and abbot, first of St. Saviour^, and afterwards of Batde^ 
abbey. He died in March 1200. Thomas k Beeket was 
his friend, and bis panegyric was made by John of Salis*« 
bury. He composed several works, as ^^ CommeQUtiee 
Vpon the Pentateuch ;" *' Moral ReBectioiis upon the 
Psalms, the Old Testaoieat, and the Gospels ;" a treatise 
entitled, *' De oaere Philistiai ;" anotber, '* De nonbaa 
ecclesiasticis j" a third, " De vitiifl & virtutibus animss/* 
&c* Besides these, a " Letter to a brother novitiate,'* 
in the abbey of Iguy, is priated by MabiUon in the first 
tome of *^ Analects ;• * and another <^ Letter to Philip earl 
of Flanders,'* about 1171, upon the miracles of St« Tho« 
masy is^ in the ^* GoUectio amplissima veterom monument* 
^orom," p. 882, published by the faitbers Martenue and 
Durand, Benedictines^^ 

. OECOLAMPADIUS (John), a German divine, md 
eminent among the refonners of the churchy, was born hi 
1482, according to Dupiii at Auschem in SwrirsBerlaoid^ 
but others say at Weinsberg in Franconia, which is mUce 
probable, aa it is only five miles from HeHbruO, «i4tere lie 
went tQ school. His fetber intended to breed him a omiw 
chant; but, changing that resolution, devoted him' te ht* 
tars. He was sent first to the sebool of Heilbruci,* and 
thence removed to the univet«ity of Heidelberg, where he 
took the degree of bacbeldr of i^biieiephy,. at fourteen 
years of age. . He went next to Bt^ogea ^ but, tke air of 
Italy not agreeing*, with him, he reinnied.ki six montha to 
Heiddberg,. and applied himself diligently to dtvtoity« 
He turiied over the works of Aquinaty Riokeiti^ and Ger-* 
son; but did not relish the sitbtletiett ot Scotms, and the 
^olaslio disputations* He soon, however,, acquired; a re-* 
putation for learning, which, with his personal virtues^ 
induced prince Philip, the elector Palalioe, to chese him 
preceptor to his youngest son : aftet disclAurging which 
office some time,, he became tired of the gaieties of a oourt, 
^nd resumed bis theological studies. Oo hia return home, 
he was presented to a benefice in the- Church ;• buTi net 
then thinking himself sufficiently quoHfied- ior such a 
charge, he quiued it, and went to Tubiugen, asnl after- 
wards to Stutgardi where he improved himself in the Greek 
uTrder ReucbliHy having l^med (telbrew before at HeideL- 

1 X.elaiid aD4 Taoper. 
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bei^, and after this Tentured to take poaiessioD of fib 
living. 

He ^raa afterwards inirited to Basil in 1515, where his 
erudition procured him so high a reputation, that they 
honoured him with the degree of D. D. About the same 
time Erasmus came to BasU to publish his annotations on 
the New Testament, and confesses that he profited by the 
assistance of Oecolampadius, who, when Erasmus's work 
was finished, went to Augsburgh, but did not remain there 
long, for having conceived a fav6urable opinion of%the re- 
formation, partly to avoid the necessity of declaring hir 
sentiments before they should be fully matured, and partly 
from thrlove of retirement and study, in 1520, when he 
was thirty-eight yean old, he entered into a convent near 
Augsbourg. Here, in the first instance, he stipulated with 
the brethren to have liberty both for his fiiith and studies^ 
and then informed Erasmus of his change of life. » Eras- 
mus, in his reply, wished his new situation might be an- 
swerable to his hopes, but was afraid he would find him- 
self disappointed ; and such indeed proved to be the case, 
when Oecoiampadius began to speid^ his sentiments with 
freedom. He had not been there long, before he wrote a 
letter to a friend, in which be says^ '' I will now speak my 
mind fireely of Martin (Luther), as I have often done be* 
fore. I am so fully persuaded of the truth of several of his 
doctrines, that I should not be driven from my opinion, 
even though an angd of heaven should contsadict it'* He 
proceeded even to pubiuh a book on ^ Confession/' con- 
taining such doctrines as were not well relished by his fra- 
ternity ; and he had not been among them mnch more than 
a year, when the stipulated, liberty was denied him. Upon 
this, he quitted the convent *, and arrived safe at Basil in 
1522. 

Here he translated << St Chrysostom's Commentaries 
upon Genesis" into Latin, and was made professor of di* 
Tinity and city-preacher by the council ; by whose consent 
he began the execution of his trust, with abolishing several 
usages of the Roman church. In particular, be com« 
manded the sscrament of baptism to be administered in the 
motlTer-tongue, and that of the Lord's supper to be re* 

* Capito telli nf« that hti book of broofbl him ioto sreat daofer ; and 

*^ Coafcttion" gave particalar offence npon Uiai account, at tbe solicitation 

lo QlaMtOy a Pranciacan, and chap- of hi* friendi, and by the eonient ol 

laio^lo the eoiperor ChariesV. who liit fratenut y, he departed in eafety. 
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cetved in both kinds. He taaght that the mass was not a 
sacrifice for the living and the dead, or for those who were 
io purgatory, but that perfect satisfaction was made for all 
believers by the passion and merits of Christ. He dis« 
suaded them from the use of holy water, and other super- 
stitious observances, and was thus employed when the dis- 
pute about the Eucharist commenced between Luther and 
Zuinglius. In that controversy, he strenuously defended 
the opinion of the latter, in a piece entitled, '< De vero 
intellectu verborum Domini, Hoc est corpus meum,*' 
which did him great honour. But although he agreed with 
Zuinglius in the nature of the doctrine, he g^ve a different 
sense of our Lord's words. Zuinglius placed the figure of 
these words, *^ This is my body," in the verb », which be 
held to be taken for signifies. Oecolampadius laid it upon 
the noun, body, and affirmed that the bread is called, ihe 
bodjf, by a metonymy, which allows the name of the thing 
signified to be given to the sign. Such -were the argu- 
ments by which transubstantiation was combated at that 
distant period. The Lutherans in Suabia and Bavaria, de-^^ 
cried the doctrine of Oecolampadius in their sermons, 
which obliged him to dedicate a treatise upon the words of 
the institution of the Lord's supper to them, printed at 
Strasburg in 1525. Whether this was a different work 
from the ** De vero, &c.*' or only a new edition, does not 
appear, as bis biographers have not affixed dates to alt his 
publications. Erasmus, however, speaking of this book, 
says, " That it was written with so much skill, such good 
reasoning, and persuasive eloquence, that, if God should 
not interpose^ even the elect might be seduced by it." As 
soon as it appeared, the magistrates of Basil consulted two 
divines and two lawyers, to know whether the public sale 
of it might be permitted. Erasmus, who was one of these 
divines, says, ** That, in giving his answer upon the point,, 
be made no invectives against Oecolampaaius ;" and so 
the book was allowed to be sold. The matter, however, 
did not rest so. The Lutherans answered our author's book 
in another, entitled ** Syngramma ^^ to which he replied 
in apiece called ^'Antisyngramma." In proceeding, he 
disputed publicly with Eckius at Baden, and entered also 
into another dispute afterwards at Berne. 

In i 528 be entered into the matrimonial state, and the 
same year entirely finished the reformation of the church at 
Basil ; as he did also, jointly with others^ that of Uim. In 
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1529, he assisted in the conference at Marspurg; sind^ re-» 
tarning thence to Basil, fell sick| and died, December t, 
1531, aged 49. His disorder was the plague; and, from 
the monient he was seized, he shewed sentiments of solid' 
and consistent piecy, in the presence of many ministers^ 
who attended him at his dissolution. He wzs interred in- 
tbe cathedral of Basil, where there is a monument to his 
memory. He died in poor circumstances, leaving a son 
and two daughters. His wife, who had been the widow of 
Cellarius, according to Hoffman's account,, was afterwards 
married to Wolfgangos Capito, and to Martin Bucer, alt 
men of great ecnineace. 

His writings evince a vast compass of learning. Among 
the principal are, ** Annotations on many books of thd 
Holy Scriptui«Sw" His coinroversial treatises '^ on the real 
presence." " An exhortation to the reading of God*s 
word/* «' Of the dignity of the Eucharist." ** Of the joy 
of the Refturrection." ** A speedh to the Senate of Basil.** 
^ A Catechism.** ** Annotations on Chrysostom.*' <' En^ 
chiridion to the Greek tongue." <' Of Aims-deeds.** 
<< A gain«t Julian the Apostate.'* <^ Of true faith in Christ.*' 
" Of the praises of Cyprian.** « Of the life of Moses." 
^^ Against usury;'* with many controversies against th^ 
Roman Catholics, Lutherans, and Anabaptists, who ap- 
peared in his time under Stork and Mimcer, and creajted 
Bot only a controversy, but a rebellion attended with deso^ 
lation and bloodshed. He published also a gretit many 
translations from the Fathers ; and his own works, originaliy 
in Latin, were trtmslated by his friends into German. H^e 
left several manuscripts behind him, which are probably in 
some of the German libraries. His ei^osition of Daniel; 
and two or three soiidl tracts, were tratiskteci into English 
in the sixteenth century. He appears to have been held 
in high estimatiOfV fvem by some of bis adversaries^ ts hte 
bad the proper milper as wiell as the abilities and zeal of a 
reformer. * 

OECUMENIUS, an ancient Greek commentirtpr dn the 
Scriptures, was bishop of Trica ifi Tbessaly in the tenth 
century, but of his personal history nothing is kaoHvtr. 
His oottmentari^s opoo the Acts of the' Apostles, and the 
fourteen epistles ef St. FaM, and thii i&tM* Ctfftdtie 6pis<^ 

Bez)te Iconet. 
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'tleif contain^' besides bis own remarks and notes, a com* 
• pilation o£ tbe notes and observations of Chrysosiom, Cyril 
of Alexandria, Gregory Nazianzen,. Theodoret, and others. 
He is thought also to have written a commentary upon tbe 
four gospels, but this is not now extant. The works of 
Oecumenius were 6rst published in Greek at Verona in 
1532, and in Greek and Latin at Paris in 1631, in two 
volumes folio. To the second volume of the Paris edition 
is added the *^ Commentary'' of Arethas upon tbe book of 
Revelation. V 

OEDER (George Christian), an eminent botanist, was 
born at Anspach, Feb. 3, 1728, and- studied physic, but 
particularly botany, at Gottingen, under the celebrated 
Haller, through whose recommendation he was appointed 
professor of botany at Copenhagen. While in this station 
the ** Flora Danica" was intrusted to him, of which he 
completed three volumes, containing 540 plates, when he 
resigned the chair, and the work was consigned to Muller, 
and afterwards to Vahl. He was induced, by the patron- 
age of the unfortunate Struensee, to quit his situation and 
pursuits in 1773, Struensee having procured for him a 
considerable appointment in the college 9f finances, but 
on -the death cKf bis patron soon after, he left this place. 
He was afterwards appointed to the office of landvogt at 
Oldenburgb, which he retained until his death, Feb.. 10, 
1791. His other botanical publications are, '* Elementa 
Botanica," published at Copenhagen, in two paru, in 
1764 and 1766; << Nomeoclator Botanicus," 1769; and 
<< Enumeratio Plantarum Florse DanicsB," 1770. The Oe- 
deraj of Linnseus, was so called in honour of him. ' 

OESER (Frederic), professor of painting, and director 
.of the electoyal academy of painting at Leipsic, was born 
.at Presburgh in Hungary, in 1717. He became a student 
in the academy of painting at Vienna, and his /' Sarcrifice 
of Abraham" won the first prize, when he was in his 
eighteenth year. -He learnt modelling of Raphael Donner, 
I tbe sculptor. In 17S9 he went to Dresden, . and acquired 
.some pelebrity by bis, historic pictures* When the acade- 
my at Leipsic was founded by tbe elector Christian, Oeser 
.was appointed director; and his best works are in St. Nl« 
cholaa church in that city^ where he died March 18, 17i>9. 

> CaT0, vol. I!.«— Lftrdner*! Worki.— Fabric. Bibt. Grvc— Bloaoi't Ct-iiivra. 
•StKii GNioniMt. . '^ 

< Gent Mag. vol. LXt.— Reel*! Cfclop*dia» art. OeUfta. 
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FaseK is of opinion that, had be sedn Iciity, studied tlie 
•antique with greslter nsicioi^, and sdbmitted less to tbe 
dasurd taste of his age, be (pndiably would hmve more^tbsa 
riTalled Mengs, whom be^Waetted in imi«dtion and fite. 
Winklemany with whon be 4)eoanie acquainted at Dresden, 
•appears to 'hare been iniiebted to bim for the foraiation >df 
<bis taste. Oeser has etched • seme ' of 'his own compositions 
'in a 'free and picturesque manner. ' 

OFIHELY (MikOliK^E), archbi^bop of Tuam, was other- 
wise called Maurice de PortUi from having "been bora 
^ear'tbe port of Bakimore, In the ooubty of 'Cork, though 
oihers say he was bom -At Down, or Galway. !He wds 
^sotee time a student at Oxford, where he became a Fran- 
'ciscan. He afterwardslravelled to Italy, and studied phi- 
'losophy, and school-dmnity at t^dna. About 14S0 he 
remoted to Venice, where he was employed by Octavian, 
Scott, and Locatelli, as corrector of the press, which was 
' then considered as an employment worthy of the greatest 
scholars. In 1506, after he bad taken his degree of D. D.. 
at Padua, pope Julius IL made hidi archbishop of Tnam 
in Ireland. In 1512 he assbted at the first two sessions of ' 
the Lateran council, and in the following year ^et out for 
Ireland; but died at 'Galway, Mi^ 25, IS IS, where •he 
landed, before he could take'poMession of his archbishop- 
Tie. He was at this time not quite 'fifty years of <age. ^He 
was buried in a church dt Galway, where his humble -mo- 
nument is yet shown. He -was' a ^learned, pious, and amia- 
ble prelate, and held in such veneration by sdme authort, 
that they have given him the name of '< Flos Mundi,'' *tb*e 
flower of the world. His works are, 1. '* ExpO!iiiio in ques^ 
tiones diatecticas Divi Joan. Scoti iti Isagogen Porpbyrii,*' 
'FerraiB, 1499; Venice, 1512, foL 2. <<€ommentatht 
doct subtilis Joan. Scoti in XII. lib. metaphysiofe Arista- 
teiis," &c. Yenet* 1507, fol. 3, «« Epithemau In iosfgnte 
formalitatum opus de meilte doctoris subtilis,'* &c. Vtoice, 
1514, fbl. This is what Possevln calk '< Theorems for the 
-explanation of the aense of Scotus." 4. << Dictionariafti 
aacrse scripturse,*' &c. Venice, 1^03, fol. which reaebesnt) 
farther than the word exHnguere, bikl ibbte is iaid tb be% 
complete MS. of it In the Bodleifln, as far as the wOfd 
aono. S. <' Enchiridion fidei," l509,4to.*&c.^.* 

1 Pilkioston, byFaieli. 

* Ath. Oe. toL I, new cdit.«*HArrii'i editioa of Wan.i->T«toMr 
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OGDEN ($AMUEl^)» . an Eqglish divine, was born p,t 
JStlaQohjeiterj in 1716, and was educated at the free-school 
.there. In .1733 he .was admitted a poor scholar of Kii)g?s 
-college, Cambridge, whence he removed for a Manchester 
.•ctxhibition to St. Jolm's in 1736. In the following y^rl^ 
took tJ^e dfgr^e of 3. A. and in 1739 was elected .fellaw. 
Jle was . ordained deacon at Chester in 1740; and.inth^ 
following year he took his degree pf ]\I. A.and was. or- 
.daiaed priest by the bishop of liqcolp. Jn.l744 JiewijM 
•elected master of the free-school, at Halifax in Yorkshire. 
,In 1753 he resigned hi9 s^Qol,aod went to reside at, Cam- 
bridge; and at theiefisulug commencement he took the 
degree />f D. O. .The late duke of Newcastle, who was 
c;hanceUor.of tiie university, hAvipg been present. at the 
Qxercise . J^ i^erCormed for the degree, was ao much satis- 
fied with if^ ihat beg^on /;after presented him with the vi- 
carawe^of Damecban in Wiltshire, which was> tenable with 
bis teilowshjp. In 1(764,. Dr« Qgden was appointed Wood- 
wardian piofeasor. In June 1766 he was presented to. tbe 
rectoiy of . La^vford in . Essex, and in the following month 
to.that of Sunsfield in SuiFolk: He died March 23, 177^, 
in the ^^xty-^second year of his age, and was buried in St. 
«Sfpulciire*s church, Cambri4ge, of which he had the cures 
mnd, where he, preached oiost of his published sermons. In 
.convnon life there was. A leal or apparent rusticity attend- 
ing Dr. Ogden's address, which disgusted those who were 
straogecs to his character; but this prejudice soon wore 
otff as the intimacy with him increased ; and, notwith- 
.atandiog'the sternaess, and even ferocity, he would some- 
.tinges throw into, his cQunleoance, he was in truth one of 
Idhemost humane a«d> tender-hearted men ever known. 
To. his relations » who wanted his assistance^ he was re- 
.narkably.kiod iniiuilife, and in the legacies he jeft them 
.at his death. His father and mother, who both lived to an 
.wcaediog#ld4g9, owed almost their whole support to his 
.piety. Durii>g the lalAer part of Dr. Qgden's life he la- 
.DQured under much iUl health. About a year before he 
idled be was seised wUh a paralytic fit as he was stepping 
^into.Jbis ch^ri^^ fuid was judged, to be in immediate and 
extreme danger, but he sustained this shock widi cheer- 
.fhli9e0s,f*aBd Cfjmlyt.gaye theaegewary orders on the event 
ipf hia dis4ol|itipn. 8ucb, ia thei character given of Dr.. Og- 
den by bis learned friend Dr. (afterwards bishop) Halifax, 
«origin4Uy prefixed to an ^edition of his ^* Sermons, with a 

X 2 
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Vindication of bis Writings against some late Objections,!' 
1780| 2 Fob. 8fo. It seems to be fullj confirmed by the 
testimony of two Cambridge gentlemen of veiy opposite 
sentiments, Mr. Cole, to whom we are so often indebted 
for memoranda of the eminent men of that university, and 
Mr. Gilbert Wakefield. The latter, who heard Dr. Og- 
den preach most of the discourses since published, says 
that ** his person, manner, and character of composition, 
were exactly suited to each other. He exhibited a large 
black, scowling, grisly figure, a ponderous body with a 
lowering visage, embrowned by the horrors of a sable 
perriwig. His voice was growling and morose ; and his 
sentences desultory, tart, and snappish.** Mr. Wakefield 
adds that his ** uncivilized appearance, and blnntness of 
demeanour, were the grand obstacles to his elevation in 
the church." The duke of Newcastle would have brought 
bim to bourt to prefer him ; but found, as he expressed it, 
that the doctor was not a producible man. In all these par- 
ticulars Mr. Cole agrees, as in some other singularities. 
Mr. Cole informs us that Dr. Ogden*s father had been in 
the army, and when he retired lived at Mansfield, where 
be married. Some time before his death he went to Mans- 
field, and put up a monument to his father, in gratitude 
for having given bim a good education, as he' expressed it, 
and left the bulk of his fortune to the family into which 
his father married. His Arabic books he left to Mr. 
Craven, of St. John's, the Arabic professor, who very dis- 
interestedly refused the residuary legateeship, which Dr. 
Ogden had long designed for him. Dr. Ogden*s reputa- 
tion as a divine rests on two small volumes of sermons, col- 
lected by Dr. Halifax, whose ** Vindication** of them, 
above mentioned, respects the remarks of Mr. Mainwaring, 
in a *' Dissertation** on the composition of sermons, pre- 
fixed to bis own sermons, 1780, 8vo. Dr. Halifax*s vin- 
dication is warm, zealous, and friendly, like his character 
of Dr. Ogden, but not altogether satisfactory as to the 
principal obiections to the style of his author ; and even if 
allowed to be elegant. Dr. Ogden*s sermons are of very 
slight texture, and rather hortatory than instructive or 
doctrinal. ^ 

OGILBY (John), a very industrious adventurer in li- 
terary speculations, was bom in or near Edinburgh in 

1 Prafiee by Dr. Balifss.— Wak«Ma>ft Mawrt.— Csls>t MS AtheiMi is 
Brit Mus. 
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November 1600. He was of an ancient family in that 
country ; but his father, having spent the estate, became 
a prisouer.in the King's Bench, and could give his son but 
little education. The youth, however, being very indus- 
trious, acquired some little knowledge of Latin grammar ; 
imd afterwards got so much money, as not only to release 
his father from the gaol, but also to bind himself appren* 
tice to one Draper, a dancing-master in London. He had 
not been long under this master before he made himself 
perfect in the art, and by his obliging behaviour to the 
scholars, acquired money enough from them to buy out 
the remainder of his time. He now began teaching on his 
own account, and being soon accounted one of the best 
masters in the profession, he was selected to dance in the 
duke of Buckingham's great masque ; in which, by an un- 
lucky step in high capering, the mode of that time, he 
hurt the inside of his leg, which occasioned some degree 
of lameness, but did not prevent his teaching. Among 
othersy he taught, the sisters of sir Ralph, afterwards lord 
Hopton, §t Wytham in Somersetshire ; and at leisure hours 
he learned of that accomplished knight how to handle the 
pike and musket. In 1633, when Wentworth earl of Staf- 
ford became lord deputy of Ireland, he took him into his 
family to teach his children ; and Ogilby, writing an ex- 
cellent hand, was frequently employed by the earl to tran- 
scribe papers for him. 

While in this family he first gave a proof of his inclina- 
tion rather than genius for poetry, by translating some of 
*^ £8op*s Fables" into English verse : and, being then one 
of the troop of guard belonging to his lord, he composed a 
humourous piece, entitled ** The character of a Trooper.*' 
As a poet, however, he ranks among the very lowest. About 
that time he was appointed deputy-master of the revels in 
Ireland ; built a little theatre in Dublin, and was much 
encouraged ; but, upon the breaking out of the rebellion 
in 1641, this scheme was interrupted, and he lost all bis pro- 
perty. To add to his misfortune he was shiprecked in his 
passage from Ireland, and arrived in London in a^ most 
destitute condition. He had an enterprizing spirit, how- 
ever, and was not easily discouraged. After a short stay 
in London be went on foot to Cambridge ; where his great 
industry, and greater love of learning, being discovered, 
be was encouraged by several scholars in that university. 
By their assistance he became so complete a master of 
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Latin, that he translated the «< Works of Vir^l,** and pub^ 
lished' them with his portrait in a larger octavo volume^ 
London, 1649*50*; with a dedication to Williain manjuia^ 
of Hertford, whom he calls his most noble pattx>iii Woed> 
obserres that thereby he obtained a' coosidetable suln.of' 
money in his pocket. Thus encouraged, he* prooeededitc 
print **JEBop*s Fables'* in verse, in 1651 f- Thiy w«a pob'-* 
lished in 4to; and, as Wood archly observes, prt>enredi 
him a degree among the minor poets, being recommend^i 
in some verses fbr the purpose, both by sir William Ba»-' 
veni^nt and Jamecr Shirley. 

About 1654 he learned the Greek tongue of one of hk* 
countrymen, David Whitford, or Whitfield, at that time' 
usher to James Shirley, who then taught school in White' 
Friers. This was* a remarkable instance of indefatigable' 
industry at his age ; and he made the* best use of bis new' 
acquisition, by translating into English verse <^ Honei^' 
Hiad and Odyssey" |'-, in which, however, he wbb assisted^ 
hy his friend Shiriey. This was printed ina most pompous* 
manner, with a dedication tb CharlesII. in 1660; and^tfae 
same year he edited at Cambridge, vrith the assistance ofi 
Dr. John Worthing^ton, and other learned men^ a^ finerf 
^ition of the "English Bible" than had been extant be^^* 
fbre. This he adorned with cborograpfaioal and other 
sculptures, and presented a sumptuous copy of it to his' 
majesty, on his first coming to the royal chapel at White^" 
ball* He presented another copy to the House of Com- 
mons, fbr which he received a gratuity of 50^ fh>m that 
house; as he did also, not improbably, from theconvoca-' 
tion, to whom he presented a petition, with the king's 
recommendatory letters concerning the ejrpence of print-^ 



It was raprinfted m 1654, in m 
royal folio ; and Wood taytt was the 
fiirett edition that the English press 
ever prdduoid. It has his picture be- 
fore it, as most of bis books hare. 
He also pablisbed a beautifal edition 
of it in Latin, in 163S, folio; and again, 
with soulpturca and annotatioos, in a 
laige 8f o. 

f It was in 4ftO, wkh this title, '< Fa^ 
bics of i^p paraphrased, in verse, 
he" and in 1665, a second volume, 
with several of his own, in folio. Both 
cave ottt ill two volimet Sto^ in 
J67a4. 



J The « Iliad" was pnblisbed in 
1660, and the " Odyssey" in 1665, 
both on imperial paper, adorned witM 
engravings by Hollar and other emi«» 
neot engravers; which recommended 
the " Iliad" to Pope, then a boy at 
school, who, at Speoee informs us, by- 
reading it, was Inspired first with a relish 
for poetry, though be afterwards said' 
it was beneath criticiim; and ridiculed 
Ogiiby in the Danciad* Pope, aa a^ 
child, might have been pleased with 
the pictures, but it is hardly conceit* 
able that he coold, as Granger snyS^ 
disoem the majesty of the Oiecian* 
poet through Ogilby'i miserable lines* 
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ing the book. VLe-^Uo petUifvijeA tjie Qopse of Commoiid, 
tbiu bifl Bible " might be retommen^^d to b^ made n^e.of: 
in all churches.'' It was printed by Field. 

In ttbe saoei y^r {lfi6l) he received orders from the 
comiiiissjonejrs fpc the solemnity of his, majesty's coroqi^ 
tion, to Qondact, the poetical part, vi^. the speeches, em«, 
blems/ mottoes^ and ioscriptipqs ; upon which he drew upi 
*' The relation oC his Migesty's Entertainnient, passing 
through the city of Londoii to his Coronation ; wiih a« dcH 
spription of the triumphal A,rches and Soleoimty ;" in ten 
sheets folio. This he also published^, by his maje9ty'a 
commiind, in a large folio, voluiDe» on royal paper, with 
fine engravingSi' and s^peeches at larg^ in 1.662 ; and it 
has been made use of in succeeding coroqationp. Hisi 
ijiterctst was now so powerf/il with the king, thatheobn 
tained this year the patent fyt mapt^r of the revels in.Ire«» 
land, against sir William. Davenant,.wiio was his competitor. 
This post carried him once more into that kingdoiQ ; andi^ 
Ipis former theatre in Dubjiubeiiig destroyed iq the troublef^ 
he built a new one, at the eicpenqe of 1000^ On his returii 
to London he continued thp employment o£ tiianslating andt 
composing books in poetry *,, till the fire of London itk 
1666, in which hi^ bouse in White Friers was consumedj^ 
and hia whole fortune, except to the value of SL destroyed* 
Ijlie soon» however, procured hjs. bouse to be re-built, set 
up a printing-bouse, was appointed his majesty's cosmo«* 
grapher and geographic printer, and printed several greali 
Works, translated or collected by himself and his assistance f; 
all which were printed on imperial paper, adorned with 
maps and curious engravings, by Hollar and others, aud 
were carried on by way of proposals and standing lotteries* 
The scheme of one of his lotteries, a very curious article^ 
was lately published in the Gent Mag. vol. LXXXIV* 
Part L page 6^6. He died Septeoiber 4, 1676, and was 

* These were, the *' Ephetian Ma- Boweii, under the title of " Britaooim 

troii»» am) the " Roman Slare," two Depicta, heJ* io n31, Svo. There 

hmoic po«n#> 3* An epic poem, eo- goes also in haa name' a new niap- of 

tilled, *< Cardies," in twelve books, in the city of London, as it was new boilt, 

honour of Charles 1. but this was en- in one sheet folio ; and, jointly with 

tiaelp lost in the fire which consumed William tliotgun, his grandson and 

bif« house. successor as coemographer, he made 

f These were, his " Atlas," com- a new and accurate map of the city of 

prised in several folio volumes ; <* The London, dntinct from Westminster and 

Traveller** Guide,.or a most exact Do- Soothwark; and a. Survey of Eas^x^ 

scription of the Roads, &c. 1674,'' with the roads, having the arms of ttie 

folio ', afterwards improved by John s;entry on the borders* 
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interred in St Bride's cburcb, Fleet-street^ leaving the 
character of a very industrious, enterprizing, and honest* 

man. ^ 

OGLETHORPE (James Edward), a distinguished £ng« 
Itth officer, was the fourth and youngest son of sir Theo- 
pbila9 Oglethorpe, o? Godalmin, in the county of Surrey, 
by Eieonora his wife, daughter of Richard Wall, of Rogane, 
in Ireland. He was born in the parish of St. James, in 
1698, Mid admitted of Corpus Cbristi college, Oxford, in 
1714, but it would appear that his destination in life was 
soon changed, as in the same year we find he was captain-' 
lieutenant in the first troop of the queen-s guards. He af- 
terwards employed' himself in acquiring the art of war 
under -the famous prince Eugene of Savoy, and other 
eminent commanders, ambng whom the great duke of Ar- 
gyle, his patron, may be named. In bis several cam- 
paigns in Germany and Hungary, having been recom- 
mended by John duke of Marlborough, he acted as secre- 
tary and aid-de-camp to the prince, and stored up much 
Useful knowledge } and if we are not mistaken, he received 
some preferment in the German service, in which he 
might have continued with as great advantages as his com- 
panion, the Veldth Marshal, afterwards obtained. But 
with a man of his sentiments, the obligations due to his 
native country, and the services it required, could not be 
dispensed with : h^ quitted his foreign engagements, and 
long exercised the virtues of the unbiassed senator at home. 
In the parliament which met May 10, 1722, he was re- 
turtied member for Haslemere; as he was again in 1727,* 
1734, 1741, and 1747; and during that period many re- 
gulations ib our laws, for the benefit of our trade, &c. were 
proposed and promoted by him in the senate. In the com- 
mittee of parliament for inquiring into the state of the 
jails, formed in Feb. 1728, and of which he was chairmaui 
he was enabled to detect many horrible abuses in some of 
the jails of the metropolis. But he was most instrumental 
in founding the colony of Georgia, situate between South 
Carolina and Florida, which was established by a royal 
charter; the fund for settling it was to arise from cha- 
ritable contributions; collections were made throughout 
the kingdom, the bank contributed a handsome sum, and 
the parliament gave 10,000/. which enabled the trustees^ 

> Biof. Brtt^Atb. Ox, toU II. in vd Shirley^-^ibber** Uvei. 
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of whom general Oglethorpe was one, to entertain many 
poor families,' and provide for their accommodation and 
removal to America. 

In the month of November about 100 persons embarked 
at Gravesend on board the Anne of 200 tons, commanded 
by capt Thomas, and with them Mr. Oglethorpe. They 
arrived at Carolina on the 15th January following, from 
whence they sailed to Port-Royal, and Mr. Oglethorpe 
went np the Savannah River, and pitched upon aconve« 
nient spot of ground to form a settlement. He then went 
to Charles-Town, to solicit assistance for bis colony, in 
which he had success, and returned to Savannah, where 
be was met by the chiefs of the Lower Creek nation, who 
claimed from the Savannah river as far as St. Augustine, 
and up Flint river, which runs into the bay of Mexico. A 
treaty of alliance and commerce was made and signed with 
them. He also concluded a treaty with the two nations of 
the Cherokees and Chickesaws, relating to their part of 
the same province; and a provisional treaty with the gover- 
nor of Augustine and general of Florida, relating to the 
boundaries between the English and the Spaniards, until 
the sentiments of the two crowns could be known. In 1734> 
he returned tO: England, and brought with him some of 
the Indian chiefs, particularly Tomo Chiqui and his family, 
who were graciously received by the king, well entertained 
by the trustees, and returned to their native country full 
of the utmost respect for tbeir British friends and allies. 

On the 5th May, 1736, Mr. Oglethorpe embarked i^in 
for Georgia, with 300 passengers. The colony continued 
to flourish under his direction, materials were provided for 
building a church, and a wharf for landing of goods, as 
also for finishing the fortifications, and clearing the roada. 
A town called New Ebenezer was erected by the German 
settlers, under the direction of Mr. Oglethorpe, who next 
visited the Scotch at%Daurien, and then went to the island 
of Saint Simon, which is in the mouth of the river Alata- 
maha, about thirteen miles long, and twenty leagues north 
of Sain^ Augustine. He also discovered Amelia islands, 
about 236 mites by water from the mouth of the Savannah 
river, and caused the town of Augusta to be built there. 

Soon afterwards Mr. Oglethorpe again returned to Eng- 
land ; but differences arising between the Spanish and 
English courts, he was preparing to go to America, when 
don Thomas Geraldioo, the Spanish ambassador at the 
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cmat' of Ltmdtm^ presented a oMmorml ta 1.737', denifiiid«- 
ing-allidie land, to 35 degrees and 30 minutes, of north la«> 
titode in North America, and requiring, the goremment ta 
order the English subjects to witndraw;. hue if this cotdd 
not be done, insisting that no troops, should be sent there^ 
and. pardculvly remonstrating against the setum of Mr. 
Oglethorpe^ Advicea being at the same time receaved that: . 
the Spaniards were meditating hostilities^ no regard waa. 
paid to the requisition of their court Mr. Oglethorpe.- 
was appointed geoeral and commandeo in chief of the* 
Bnglish forces in Carolina, and Geongiak He was, ordered] 
accordingly to raise a regiment, and nepair thither. Oa 
the 25th August he had a coounission as colonel made out, 
and arrived jusb in> time to prevent the execution of the« 
Spanish, designs, although a considerable, number of theii 
tioops had already got to Augustine* 

When, reprisals wer» known to have been published hyi 
bis Britannic majesty against the king^of Spain, a party* of 
the nrrison of St Augustine came up^ and surprised two 
bighlandevs upon the island of Amelia, cut off their heads, / 

and mangled their bodies with great inhumanity. Gene*' 
ml Oglethorpe immediately went in pursuit of them, but^ 
though he fbllow«d them- by land and water above lOOi 
miles in twenty-ibur houia, they escaped. Hia^ however,, 
By way of retaliation, passed d^e river St. Mai^ee or St. 
John^s in Florida, drove in the guards of Spiyiish horse 
posted upon the river, and advanced as far as. a place 
called the Cavallas ; be also took other measures for te^ 
contioitring the country, which he apprehended would be 
attended with advantage hereafter. 

- On his return to Frederica in January, he met captain^ 
afterwards sir Peter, Warren, who was lately arrived with 
the* Squirrel man of wan When their consultation was 
concluded, the captain went and cruised off the bay of St. 
Augustine, while the general with a detachment of troops 
on board of the boats, and some artillery, went up the 
lakes of Florida, and attacked and took the forts of Picks»- 
Uta and St. Franoisi 

Encouraged by this success, and by the information from 
some prisoners of the weak condition of Augustine, he 
meditated the reduction of that place; and accordingly 
went to Charles-Town to desire assistance of the people of 
Garoliaa. His plan, at 6rst, was to block up the place 
before the Spanianls could receiare provisiona and relief 
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from Cuba, He also spirited up the Creek Indians to joiiv 
him, and entered into a correspondeDce with some dis^^ 
contented chiefs in the service of Spain. He soon- after 
acquainted the Assembly of Carolina, that if they coold^ 
by March following, join the troops upon the rii^er St. Mat^ 
tfaeo or St. John' with* 600 white men, a troop of horse, 
another of rangers, and 600 negroes for pioneers, with a 
proper train of artillery, and necessaries^ there would be 
a probability of taking the place, or at least of preventing 
the Spaniards from undertaking- anything' against Caroiinay 
provided the men of war would- block up the ports from 
receiving succours by sea. 

The §rst interruption this plan met with, was from tho 
supineness of the Assembly of Carolina^ who delayed the 
assistance they bad promised, until the garrison of Aogu»> 
tine bad' received both men and provisions from tbe Ha« 
vannahi This delay bad almost occasioned the destruction 
of captain Warren, who, notknovring of the succomrs which 
the place had obtained^ went and lay off it to prevent their 
coming-in; but, in tbe dark of a calm night, was attacked 
by six half gallies, whom he engaged with great spirit; 
and iu' the end- sunk one, and dkove the itot into port. 
General Oglethorpe, disgusted at the inactivity of the peo- 
pie of Carolina^ left Charles^town in order to make the 
best disposition be- could amongst his own people : he 
crossed St. John's river with a party of his regiment, and 
landed in Florida on the 10th of May. He immediately 
invested and took Fort Diego, about three leagues from 
Augustine* Soon afterwards 400 men arrived from Caro* 
lina, but without any horse, rangers^ negroes, or pioneers. 
About the same time came' a body of Cherokee Indians^ as 
also oaptain Dunbar, with a party of Cbickesaws, and the 
rahgers and highlanders from Georgia^ under captain 
Bdntosh. 

The fleet, in the mean while, arrived off St Mattheo o^ 
9t John*s river, to assist upon the expedition. The g^e^ 
ml went on board the commodore, where a consultation 
was held; and it was agreed to anchor off Augustine, and 
lt» attempt an entry into the harbour. Tbe general imme- 
diately marched by land, and in three days arrived at 
Moosa, a fort built by the Spaniards for the deserted ne* 
groes from Carolina : from hence- he sent a small detach- 
ment to tltke* possession of the town, having hadt vpriiEave 
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intiaiAtion that it would "be delivered up to him ; but this 
gcbeme^ by an uotimely discovery, waLs frustrated. 

In the mean time, the commodore found that there was 
a battery upon the island of Anastasia, which defended the 
entry of the harbour. This obliged the general to march 
to the coast with a party of ;200 men. He had before sent 
the bigblanders, rangers, and a party of Indians under 
colonal iPalmer, with orders to lie in the woods, near Au- 
gustine, and hinder the Spanish parties from coming out 
by land ; but with positive orders not to come to any gene- 
ral action^ nor lie two nights in the same place. The 
general then came up to the commodore, and held a con- 
•ultatioo : a landing was determined to be attempted, and 
eaptain Warren, who on this occasion had a commission 
given him to command as lieutenant-colonel, offered his 
serviqe. Anastasia was immediately attacked and taken ; 
for it was soon found that the river which runs between 
that island and the castle, near which the town lay, was 
too wide to batter in breach. It was then resolved to at- 
tempt to cros$ the river, and jand near the town ; but now 
the nalf-gallies were a floating battery, so that there was 
no possibility of landing without first taking or driving 
them away. This, however, the general offered to attempt 
with the boats of the squadron : but so many obstacles arose 
to impede the progress of the siege, that general Ogle- 
thorpe fiualiy failed in his principal aim, although he suc- 
ceeded in his other views, which were to intimidate the 
Spaniards from invading Georgia and Carolina. They re- 
mained inactive within their own territories until 1742, 
when they collected a body of troops and entered Georgia, 
where they committed many ravages ; but they were obliged 
to quit their enterprise with disgrace, by the bravery and 
conduct of general Oglethorpe. . 

The general continued in his government until March 
1743, when, having received information that the Spaniards 
of St. Augustine were making preparations for a second in- 
vasion of Georgia, he set out at the head of a body of 
Indians, a detachment of his own regiment, the highr 
landers, and Georgia rangers, and, on the 6th of the same 
month, landed at Mattheo, or St. John^s river, from whence 
be proceeded forward to St. Augustine, the Spaniards re- 
tiring into the town on his approach ; but, after encamp- 
ing some days, finding the enemy would not venture out 
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in the field, and being in no condition to undertake a siege 
he had before miscarried in, he returned lo Frederica, and 
in September following be arrived in England. 

The iU success of the attack on St. Augustine was as- 
cribed to different causes, as the interests and passions of 
several of the persons concerned in the business opiated. 
By some it was imputed to treachery : by others, to the 
misconduct of the general. A controversy, carried on with 
much acrimony, ensued ; and, on the generaPs return to 
England, nineteen articles of complaint were delivered in 
against him by lieutenant- colonel William Cooke, on which 
a board of officers sat a considerable time, when, after 
hearing the evidence, they, on the 7th of June, 1744, dis- 
missed the charges as groundless and malicious, and de- 
clared the accuser incapably of serving his majesty. In 
the month of September in this year the general married 
the only daughter of sir Nathan Wright, hart, of Cranham- 
hall, in Essex. 

On the 30th of March, 1745, he was promoted to the^ 
rank of major-general ; and the rebellion breaking out in 
that year, we find him in December with his regiment very 
actively employed in following the rebels ; but though he 
was frequently close to them, he did not overtake them, 
and in February 1746 he arrived in London. His conduct 
again became the subjeot of inquiry. On the 29th of Sep- 
tember his trial came on at the Horse Guards, and ended 
the 7th of October, when he was again honourably ac- 
quitted; and the Gazette of the 2 1st of that month de- 
clared, that his majesty was graciously pleased to confirm 
the sentence. 

Here his military character seems to have ended ; for we 
do not find that be was any way employed in the war of 
1756. On the establishing the British Herring Fishery, in 
1750, he took a very considerable part, and became one 
of the council ; in which situation he, on the 25tb of Oc- 
tober, delivered to the prince of Wales the charter of in- 
corporation, in a speech printed in the journals of that 
year. In 1754 he was candidate for the borough of Ha* 
alemere, which he had represented in former parliaments ; 
but on the close of the poll the numbers were found to be, 
for J. More Molyneux 75, Phil. Carteret Webb 76, Peter 
Burrel 46, and for himself only 45. 

It has been said, that after this period he was reduced 
to great difficulties in his fortune, and to tlie necessity of 
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practuing in some tnamier the soieaoe of physic asapro* 
fttBioD. We know, however, of no authority for this aa- 
aertion. On Feb. 22, 1765, be was advanoed to the rank 
of general, and lived to be the oldest officer in the kiog^s 
aervice. He died at Cranbam, June 30, 17^5. 

He n represented to have been a man of great bene- 
"volence, and has been immortalized both by Thomson anU 
iPope. He was 'at once, says Dr. Warton, a great 'hero 
4and amat legiilator. The vigour of his mind and body 
ffaas seTdiNn been «equaUed. The vivacity of bis genius 
contimied to a great old -age. The variety of his adven*- 
'tures, and' the very diifcrent soenes in ^irhieh 'be hadtbeen 
-•Dg^ged, merit a more full* narrative than we have been 
^le to furnish. Dr. Johnson once oiFered to write his. life, 
if the. general would ftimish tbe< materials. Johnson had « 
^gieat regard^for^him, for he was one of 'the first persons 
that highly, in all cempanies, praised his '^'London." 
But the greatest lustre of his life was derived from bis 
benevolent and judicious aettlement of the colony of 
'Geofgia. ^ 

OISEL, or OU2EL (Jambs), a learned civiliap, w«s 
bom at Dantzic May 4, 1631. His father originallyan- 
.tended him for commercial life, and sent him to^Halland 
iwith that view.; but ^is *he betvayed a stronger inclinatieQ 
to'study, and employed all his' leisure hours in aequiriog 
Ikaovrledge.that could be of no use in< trade, be was per* 
•mitted to enter upon a regular course of acadeouc iastruc- 
•tion at Leyden. At this university, which he catered in 
1650, J he wms^ enabled tO' profit by- the instructions of those 
learned contemporaries, Salmasius, Daniel Heitisios, 'Box- 
'homius, Golius, &c. ; and he had not been here above* two 
•years before he published an^ excellent edition of Minutius 
^Fdix, in iiuarto, dedicated to Christina queen of Swe- 
'den. Beth ^Niceron and Morhoff accuse him of ph^a* 
rism in this -work ; but Cbaufepie< defends him, and ap- 
•parently with justice. ^Besides the belles-lettres, he stu- 
^diedilaw, both at Leyden end Utrecht, and took his doo- 
*tor*s degree at the'fomer in ISS4. Next year 'he visiied 
;Eiiglaiid and France, end meant > to have' proceeded to 
.luty ; but hearing at Geneva that the plague r^ed there, 
heweat^asecond'time to England and France, and re- 

1 Bupptan Magstwe fi» naS^^Bfransg t and Brsy^s Hiit of Snrrf j^^Ni- 
«lioIt't B^er.-^Botwell's Life of Johstoa.^<3eiit. Mag., lee kidez. 
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turnletl'to 'Aolland 'in V657. He afterwards resided, partly 

at Utrecht, and partly at Ley den and' tli^ 'Hague, undl 

1^667, when be was appointed -professor of lisiw at 6ro- 

'ningen. The confonrilty of iiis ideas twith those of Ptif- 

fendorf occasioned a great intimacy between them. ^Oisel 

acctidiukted a large library, a catalogue oif which was 

^published about the time of his dedth, which happened 

June 20, 1^6. His other ^orks were principally an edi« 

tion of Aulus Gellius, Ley den, 1666, 8vo, and a 'treatise 

'entitled ** Thesaurus selectorum numismatum antiquorum 

lere expressorum,'\Amdt. ^67*7, 4to, a curious and scarce 

performance; but originally^ suggested to him by some 

^booksellers who hiCd purchased the plates of a similar work 

in German 'by Joachim Oudaan, and requested Oisel to 

'illustrate them in the LsLtin language. He had a nephew 

lE^hllip Oisel, a divine, who published some^orks 'on the 

Hebrew accents and on the iDecalogue. ^ 

OKELY (Francis), a iearned, but somewhat enthusi* 
'a^tic divine, was bom in 1718, and educated at the Char- 
'ter-house, and at St. John's college, Cambridge, where 
lie proceeded B. A. l739. At this time he appearsto ba«e 
conceived those ndtions which interrapted bis regular -ad-* 
vancetnent, and was ordained deacon in 'the Moravian 
church. 'He afterwards dfiered' himself asa candidate 'for 
'priest's orders in the church of England ; but, when the 
'bishop intimated the invalidity of his first ordtars, Mr. 
'Okely would not be ordained prien on such 'terms, -anti 
therefore adhered, through life, *to the Moiavfan congre- 
.gations, and was highly esteemed by the'few who'litend 'm 
communidn with him, on account of his 'pitity, ^benign 
'tamper, and liberal sentiments. He died at 'Bedfoitl Mhty 
*9, 1794, in bis seventy-sixth year. The'peculiartmrnof 
'his mind may be understood'from the 'titles Of 'his publi* 
'cations : 1. A translation from the 'High Butch, df<< Twen- 
ty-one Discourses, or Dissertations, upon the Aug^burj^ 
Confession, which is also the Brethren's Corifession di 
Faith, delivered by the ordinary of the Brethren's Churches 
■"before the seminary,** &c. 1754, 8vo. 2. **'Psalmorum 
<aliqu6t'Davidis Metaphrasis Grseca Joannis Serrani,'' &c. 
1770, 12mo. 3. ' « The Nature arid Necessity of the new 
^^reature In Christ, stated and deficrifoed, according to the 
|heaft*s experience and true practice, by Johanna Eleanora 

> Chmfepie.— Niceron* vol. XLIK— Moreri. 
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Ae Mellari : traoslafted from the German/^ 1772, 8vo. 4« 
'* The divine visions of John Englebrecbt/' 1781, 2 vols. 
8vo. 5. ^' A faithful Narrative of God's gracious dealings 
with HieV* 1781, 8vo. 6. << A Display of God's Won- 
ders, done upon the person, &c. of John Englebrecht," &c. 
1781. 7. '* The indispensable necessity of Faith, in order 
to the pleasing God : being the substance of a discourse 
preached at Eydon in Northamptonshire," 1781, 8 vo. * 

OKOLSKl (Simon), a Dominican, was a native of Rus- 
sia, and became provincial of his order in Poland, in 1649. 
He published, in 1641, at Cracow, a work entitled "Or- 
bis Polonus," in three volumes folio, being a history of the 
Polish nation, to which the author is somewhat partial, 
with learned researches concerning the origin of the Sar- 
mattans. The work is rare, but of no high value. He was 
author also of a work entitled << Preco divini verbi Alber- 
tus episcopus Ratisponenis," printed at Cracow in 1649. * 

OLAHUS (Nicholas), a .learned prelate, was born at 
Hermanstadt, in 1493. After various preferments, be waa 
nominated by Ferdinand, king of Hungary, bishop of Za* 
grat, and chancellor of the kingdom. He was afterwards 
elevated to the see of Agria, and being present at the fa- 
mous siege of that town by the Turks in 1552, he contri- 
buted greatly to the spirited and successful defence made 
by the inhabitants. In 1553 he was appointed archbishop 
of Strigonia, and held two national councils at Tymau, the 
acts of which were printed at Vienna in 1560, and was in- 
strumental in founding the first Jesuits' college in Hungary 
at Tymau. In 1562 he was created palatine of the king- 
dom, in which quality he crowned Maximililin as king of 
Hungary. He died at Tymau in 1568; leaving behind 
bim, as monuments of his industry and learning, *'A Chro* 
nicle of his own Times :'• " A History of Attila," Presb. 
1538, and << A Description of Hungary." His life, is given 
in fadier Muszka's history of the Palatines of Hungary, 
printed in 1752, folio.* 

OLAUS MAGNUS. See MAGNUS. 

OLDCASTLE (Sir John), called the good lord Cob- 
ham, the first author, as well as the first martyr, among 
our nobility, was born in the fourteenth century, in the 
reign of Edward III. He obuined his peerage by mar- 
rying the heiress of that lord Cobham, who, • with so much 
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Virtue and patriodsni opposed the tyranny of Richai'd IL 
und, with the estate and title of his father-in-law, seems 
also to have taken possession of his virtue and independent ^ 
Spirit. The famous statute against provisors was by his J 
means revived, and guarded by severer penalties. He wag 
one of the leaders in the reforming party, wha drew up a 
number of articles against the corruptions which then pre- 
vailed among churchmen, and presented them^ in the form 
of a remonstrance,' to the Commons, tie was at great ex- 
pence in collecting and transcribing the works of WicklifF, 
which he dispersed among the people ; and he maintained 
a great number of his disciples as itinerant preachers in 
many parts of the country. These things naturally awak- 
ened the resentment of the clergy against him. In the 
reign of Henry IV. he had the command of an English 
army in France, which was at that time a scene of great 
confusion, through the competition of the Orlean and Bur- 
gundian factions ; and obliged the duke of Orleans to raise 
the siege of Paris. In the reign of Henry V. he was ac- 
cused of heresy, and the growth of it was particularly 
attributed to his influence. The king, with whom lord 
Cobham was a domestic in his court, delayed the prosecu- 
tion against him ; and undertook to reason with him him- 
self, and to reduce him from his errors. Lord Cobham^s 
answer is upon record. . *' I ever was," said he, '^ a dutiful 
subject to your majesty, and ever will be. Next to God, 
I profess obedience to my king; but as to the spiritual 
dominion of the pope, I never could see on what founda* 
tion it is claimed, nor can I pay him any obedience. It is 
sure as God^s word is true, be is the great antichrist fore- 
told in holy writ." This answer so exceedingly shocked 
the king, that, turning away in visible displeasure, he with-* 
drew his favour from him, and left him to the censures of 
the. church. He was summoned to appear before the arch- 
bishop; and, not appearing, was pronounced contuma- 
Cious« and excommunicated. In hopes to avoid the im- 
pending storm, he waited upon the king with a confession 
of his faith in writing, in his hand ; and, while he was in 
his presence, a person entered the chamber, cited him to 
appear before the archbishop, and he was immediately 
hurried to the Tower. He was soon after brought before 
the archbishop, and read his opinion of these articles, on 
which he supposed he was called in question, viz. the Lord's 
sapper, penance, images, and pilgrimages. He was told^ 
Vol. XXIIL Y 
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tbtt io some parts he had not been sufficiently evpiictt ; 
t)iat oh all these points holy church had determined ; by 
which determinations ail Christians onght to abide ; and that 
Uiese determinations should be given him as a direction of 
bis faith ; and in a few days he. must appear again and give 
bis opinion. At the time, he said among other things, 
'^ that he knew none holier than Christ and the apostles ; 
and that these determinations were surely none of theirs, 
as they were against scripture.*' In conclusion, he was 
condemned as an heretic, and remanded to the Tower, 
from which place he escaped, and lay concealed in Wales. 
The clergy, with great zeal for the royal person, informed 
the king, then at Eltham, that 20,000 Lollards were as-> 
sembled at St. Gileses for his destruction, with lord Cob- 
bam at their head. This pretended conspincy, though 
there were not above 100 persons found, and those poor 
Lollards assembled for devotion, was entirely credited by 
the king, and fully answered the designs of the clergy; bus 
there b not the smallest authority for it, in any author of 
reputation. A bill of attainder passed against lord Cob- 
i^am ; a price of a thousand marks was set upon his head ; 
and a perpetual exemption from taxes promised to any 
town that should secure him. After he bad been four years 
in Wales, he was taken at last by the vigilance of his ene- 
mies, brought to London in triumph, and dragged to ex- 
ecution in St. Giles^s^fields. As a traitor, and a heretic, he 
was hung up in chains alive upon a gallows; and, fire 
being put under him, was burnt to death, in December, 
J417. 

. He wrote, ^^ Twelve Conclusions addressed to the par- 
liament of England." At the end of the first book he wrot^ 
90me monkish rhymes in Latin, which Bale has preserved, 
and which, he says, ^^ were cbpyed out by dy verse men, 
and set upon theyr wyndowes, g^tes, and dores, which 
were then knowen for obstyoate bypocrytes and fleshlye 
livers, which made the prelates madde.*' Bale published 
** A brefe Chronycle concernynge the Examynacyon and 
death of the blessed martyr of Christ, syr Johan Oldecastell 
the lorde Cobham,*' which was reprinted under the care 
of Mr. Lewis, of Margate, in 1729. His life has been 
since elegantly written by Mr. Gilpin. '* Lord Cobham." 
says this biographer, ^f had been much conversant in the 
world I and £m1 probably been engaged in the early part 
of his life^ in the licence of it His religion, however. 
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^iit a tlidrough restraint ui^on a disposition natucaliy in- 
'clined to the allurements of pleasure. He was a man of a 
very high spirit, and warm temper ; neither of which his 
■nfferings could subdoe. With very little temporizing he 
might have escaped the indignities he received from the 
clergy, who always considered him as an object beyond 
them ; but the greatness of his soul could not brook con- 
cession. In all his examinations, and through the whole 
of his behaviour, we see an authority and dignity in his 
manner, which speak him the great man in all his afflic- 
tions. He was a person of uncommon parts, and verj 
extensive talents ; well qualified either for the cabinet or 
the field. In conversation he was remarkable for his ready 
and poignant wit. His acquirements were equal to his 
parts. No species of learning which was at that time in 
esteem had escaped his attention. It was his thirst of 
knowledge, indeed, which first brought him acquainted 
with the opinions of Wickli£ The novelty of them en- 
gaged hia curiosity. He examined them as a philosopher, 
and in the course of his examination became a Christian." * 
OLDENBURG (Henky), who wrote his name some- 
times GRUBENDOL, reversing the letters, was a learned 
German, and born in 1626, in the duchy of Bremen, in 
the Lower Saxony, being descended from the counts of 
Oldenburg, in Westphalia, whence his name. During the 
long English parliament in Charles I.'s time, lie was ap- 
pointed consul for his countrymen, in which post he con- 
tinued at London after the usurpation of Cromwell ; but, 
being discharged from that employment, he was maide 
tutor to the lord Henry Obrien, an Irish nobleman, whom 
he attended to the university of Oxford, and in 1656 en- 
tered himself a student, chiefly for the sake of admission, 
to the Bodleian library. He was afterwards tutor to Wil- 
liam lord Cavendish, and was acquainted with Milton^ 
among whose *' Epistolse familiares," art four letters to 
Oldenburg. During his residence at Oxford he became 
also acquainted with the members of that little association 
which gave birth to the royal societv ; and, upon the foun- 
dation of this latter, he was elected fellow ; and, when the 
society found it necessary to have two secretaries, he was 
chosen assistant to Dr. Wilkins. He applied himself with 

> Oilpin*f LiTet.-*Fox*s Acts and MeoumenU.— Wslpole'i Royal and Nobit 
Aothort, by Park. — Bale's Brief Chronicle.— Mibicr's Cb, Hist. chap. U oca- 
fury XV. Tol. IV. part. I. 
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•xtraordinary diligence ta the bnsiness of this office, nni 
began the publication of the *^ Philosophical TransactionSi^V 
with No. 1. in 1664. In order to discharge this task with 
greater credit to himself and the societyi he held a cor* 
respondence with more than seventy learned persons^ and 
others, upon a vast variety of subjects^ in different parts 
of the world. This fatigue would have been insupporoible^ 
had he not, as be told Dr. Lister, answered every letter 
the moment he received it, a rule which cannot be too 
warmly recommended, whether in cases of business, lite- 
rature, or pleasure. Among Oldenburg^s correspondents 
may be mentioned the celebrated Robert Boyle, with 
whom he had a very intimate friendship; and he translated 
several of that gentleman's works into Latin *. 

About 1674 he was drawn into a dispute with Mr. Ro- 
bert Hooke f who complained, that the secretary had not 
done him justice in the '^ Transactions;*' with respect to 
the invention of the spiral spring for pocket-watches. The 
contest was carried on with great warmth on both sides 
for two years, when it was determined, much to Oldeiw 
burg's honour, by a delaration of the council of the roj^al 
society, Nov. 20, 1676, in these words: '* Whereas the 
publisher of the Philosophical Transactions haxh made 
complaint to the council of the royal society, of some 
passages in a late book of Mr. Hooke, entitled * Lampas,* 
&c. and printed by the printer of the said society, reflect- 
ing on the integrity and faithfulness of the said publisher. 



* It appears that in 1667 he was 
taken up on luspioioii, and imprisoned 
in the Tower. In a letter dated Lon- 
don, Sept. 7, of that year, he writes 
thus : " I was to stiflfRd by the prison- 
air, that as soon as I bad my enlarge- 
ment from the Tower, I widened it, 
and took it fiom I^oodon into the Con« 
try, to fann myselfe for some dasrs in 
the good airof Cralisrd in Kent Being 
now retttmed, and baring recovered 
my stomach, which 1 had in a manner 
quite lost, I intend, if God will, to 
faU to my old trade, if I hare any sup- 
port to follow it. My late misfortune, 
I feare, will much prejudice me; 
many persooi unacquainted with ase, 
and hearing me to be a stranger, be- 
ing apt to derive a suspicion upon me. 
Kpt a few came to the Tower, meicly 
to enquite after my crimen and to see 
tbe wairantj m which wbea they 



foond, that it was for dangerous dea- 
seins and practices, ibey spred it over 
London, and made others bava no 
good opinion of me. Incateera audac- 
tfr, semper aHquid htrret. Before I 
went into the codtry, I waited on my 
lord Arlington, kissing the rod. I 
hope, I shall live fully to satisfy his 
majesty, and all honest Englishmen, 
of my integrity, and of my reall seal 
to spend the lemainder of my life in 
doiog faithfull service to the nation, to 
the very utmost of my abilities. I 
have learned, during this commitment^ 
to know my reall friends. God Al- 
mighty blesse them, and enable me 
loconrince them all of my gratitude.** 
Bv his other correspondence, a part of 
which is printed in the ** General Dic- 
tionary including Bayle»" we learn that 
hfs was always poor, and ill rewarded 
for his senrices. 
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in biB management of the intelligence of the said society ; 
this council had tho.ugbt fit to declare, in the behalf of the 
publisher aforesaid, that they kne^v nothing of the publi- 
cation of the said book ; and farther, that the said pub- 
lisher hath carried himself faithfully and honestly in the 
management of the intelligence of the royal society, and 
given no just cause for such reflections.*' 

Mr. Oldenburg continued to publish the Transactions as 
before, to No. cxxxvi, June 25, 1677 ; after which the 
publication was discontinued tillJan. following; then re- 
sumed by his successor in tbe secretary's office, Mr. Ne- 
hemiah Grew, who carried it on till Feb. 1678. Our authojc 
dying at his bouse at Charlton, near Greenwich, in Kent, 
in August that year, was interred there. Besides the 
works already mentioned, he translated into English, I. 
'^ The Prodromus to a Dissertation by Nich. Steno, con- 
cerning Solids naturally contained within Solids,'' &C.1671, 
8vo. 2. '< A genuine explication of the Book of Revela-> 
tions," &c. 1671, 8vo, written by A. B. Piganius. " The 
Life of the Duchess of Ma^rine," in Sys>^ translated from 
the French. He left a son, n^med Rupert, from prince 
Kupert bis godfather, and a daughter, named Sophia, by 
bis wife, who was daughter und sole heir to tbe famous 
John Dury, a Scotch divine* ' 

OLD£NBUEGER (Philip Andrew), an eminent pro- 
fessor of law and history at Geneva, died in that city in 
1678, leaving a great number of valuable works, some of 
them published under' feigned names, particularly Bur» 
goldcnsis. The following are the principal : 1. '^ Thesau- 
rus rerum publicarum totiqs orbis," Geneva, 1675, 4 vols. 
8vo, a useful and curious book for the knowledge of tbe 
new monarchies and their interests. 3. ** Limnseus enu- 
cleatus," ibid. 1670, folio; a work in high repute, and 
necessary for those whostudy tbe law of tbe empire. 3. *'No- 
titia Imperii, sive discursus in ios^rumentum pacis Osna- 
brugo-Monastqriensis," under tbe name of Pbil- And. Bur- 
goldensis, 4to. 4. ** Tractatus de Rebuspublicis turbidis 
in tranquillum statum reducendis, in eoque conservandis." 
5. *^ Tractatos de quatuor elementis juridice consideratis 
et notis illustratus." 6. <* Manuale principum Christiano* 
rum de vera eorum felicitate." 7. ** Tractatus Juridico- 

i Gen. Diet.— Martin'* Biog. Phil.— Ath. Ox. vol. U.— WarU'i Gresbau 
Frofeiicors. 
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Politicnt de tecuriute juris, publici ac pritati.'* 8. *< De 
prigine el progressu juris Romani/* &c.^ 

OLDFIELD (Anne), a celebrated English actress, and 
most accomplished woman, was born in Pall-mall, London, 
in 1683. Hpr father, once possessed of a competent es^^ 
late, was then an officer in the guards ; but, being impro- 
vident, left bis family, at his death, almost destitute. la 
these circumstances, the widow was forced to live with iv 
sister, who kept a taveru in St James's market ; and the 
daughter was placed with a sempstress in King-street, 
Westminster. Miss Oldfield, in the mean time, conceived 
an extraordinary taste for the drama, and was entertaining 
her relations at a tavern by reading, or attempting to act, 
when her voice chanced to reach the ear of Farquhar, the 
celebrated dramatic writer, who happened to dine in th^ 
same house. On being introduced, be was struck with 
her agreeable person and carriage, and presently pro- 
nounced hep admirably formed for the stage. This con- 
eurring with her own inclinations, her mother opened thei 
matter to sir John Vanburgh,. a friend of the family, who 
having the same favourable opinion of her talents, recom- 
mended her to Mr. Rich, then patentee of the king's 
theatre. She remained, however, in comparative obscu- 
rity, till 1703, when she fidit appeared to advantage in 
the part of Leonora in ** Sir Courtly Nice ;^* and esta- 
blished her theatrical reputation, the fpllowtng year, ii| 
that of Lady Betty Modish in the *' Careless Husband.^' 

A little before this time, she formed an illicit connec- 
tion with Arthur Maynwaring, esq. who interested himself 
greatly in the figure she made upon the stage ; and it was 
in ftome measure owing to the pains he took in improving 
her natural talents, that she became, as she soon did, the 
delight and chief ornament of it. After the death of this 
gentleman, which happened in Nov. 171d> she engaged 
in a like commerce with brigradier^'gen. Charles Churchill, 
esq. ^ She had one son by Maynwaring ; and another by 



^ George II. and queen Ceroline, 
wben prince and priDoeis of Walet, 
oondetoended lometimes to cpoTcne 
with her St tbeir lereei. Ooe day, 
the prinoeM asked her, if the was marw 
lied to gcnerslChttrchm? '«8o it is 
said, may it please your highness, hut 
i^e have not owned it yet." It ttiay 



appear singelar, to quote Ae late piouf 
sir James Stonboose for aoeodotes of 
Mrs. CHdfteld, yet in one of his letters, 
we are informed that sha always went 
to the honse in the same dress she had 
worn at dinner in her visits to the 
houses of great people ; for she was 
mueh caressed on account of her pro- 
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Churcbilly who afterwards married the lady Anna 
Walpolei natural daughter of the earl of Orford. A boat 
1718| Savage, the poet, being reduced to extreme neces- 
sity, his very singular case so affected Mrs. Oldfield, that 
she settled on him a pension of 50/. per annum, which was 
regularly paid as long as she lived. This, added to other 
generous actions, together with a distinguished taste in 
elegance of dress, conversation, and manners, have gene- 
rally been spread as a veil over her failings ; and such was 
her reputation, that upon her death, which happened Oct 
23, 1730, her corpse was carried from her house in Gros* 
venor-street to the Jerusalem Chamber, and after lying in 
state, was conveyed to Westminster abbey, the pall being 
supported by lord De la Wajrr, lord Hervey, ifae right hon; 
George Bubb Doddington, Charles Hedges, esq. Walter 
Carey, esq. and captain Elliot; her eldest son Arthur 
Maynwaring, esq. being chief mourner. She was interred 
towards the west end of the south aile, between the monui> 
ments of Craggs and Congreve. At her own desire, she 
was elegantly dressed in bet coffip, with a very fine Brus« 
sels laced head, a Holland shift, with a tucker and double 
ruffles of the same lace, a pair of new kid gloves, and her 
body wrapt up in a winding-sheet. On this account, Pope 
introduced her, in the character of Narcissa, in Epistle I. 
line 245, 

" Odious ! in woollen ! *twouId a saint provoke/* &c. 

She left the bulk of her substance to her son Maynwaring, 
from whose father she had received it ; without neglecting, 
however, her other son Churchill, and her own relations. 

In her person, we are told by her contemporaries, that 
she was of a stature just rising to that height where the 
graceful can only begin to shew itself ; of a lively aspect 
and command in her mien. Nature had given her this 
peculiar happiness, that she looked and maintained the 
agreeable at a time of life when other fine women only 
raise admirers by their understanding. The qualities she 
had acquired were the genteel and the elegant; the one. 
in her air, the other in her dress. The Tatler, uking no- 
tice of her dress, says, **That, whatever character she re- 

fettiMMl nwrit, ftnd her conoeetioii don spok* to unf of Uio acton ; and 

with Mr. CbarchilU the duke of Marl- wat allowed a ram of mooay to bnj 

boroogh't brother ; that the need to her own dothet* -Lptteta from the 

go to the play-house in a chair, at- r«T. J. Ortop, and the rey. sir J.S^)iir 

tended hy two footmen ; that thv lel- houie, rot. II. p. 850. 
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presented, she was always well dressed. The make of her 
mind very much contributed lo the ornament of her body. 
This made every thing look native about her ; and her 
clothes were so exactly fitted, that they appeared, as it 
were, part of her person. Her most elegant deportment 
was owing to her manner, and not to her habit. Her 
beauty was full of attraction, but more of allurement 
There was such a composure in her looks, and propriety 
10 her dress,' that you would think it impossible she should 
change the garb you one day savir her in for any thing so 
becoming, till you next day saw her in another. There 
was no other mystery in this, but that, however she was 
apparelled, herself was the same ; for, there is an imrne-* 
diate relation between our thoughts and gestures, that a 
wotoan must think well to look well.'*^ 
. OLDHAM (Huoh), an English prelate, and an eminent 
bepefactor to Corpus college, Oxford, is supposed ta have 
been born at Manchester, or more probably at Oldham, 
near Manchester. He was educated at Oxford, whence, 
after remaining some time, he removed to Cambridge, 
completed his studies, and took the degree of D. D. In 
1493, Margaret countess of Richmond, whose chaplain 
be was, presented him to the rectory of Swinshead in Lin- 
colnshire, and in July 1494, to the valuable living of 
Cheshunt, of which he was the last rector, as it was appro- 
priated shortly* after to the convent of Westminster. In 
the same year we find him prebendary of Collwich in the 
church of Lichfield, and of Freeford in that church in 
*1501. In 1497, he was prebendary of Leighton-Bosard 
}h the church of Lincoln, and in 1499 prebendary of South 
Cave in York. In 1504, he was, by the interest of his pa- 
troness the countess of Richmond, advanced to the see of 
Exeter, in which he sat till his death, June 15, 1519. He 
is, said not to have been a man of profound learning, but 
a great encourager of it Wood says that he had an in- 
tention of joining with bishop Smyth in the foundation of 
Brazen-nose college, but mentions no authority, yet since 
liis arms were displayed in the windows of the original 
library of that college, there can be no doubt that he con-* 
tributed to finish or furnish the room. His principal be- 
nefactions, however, were bestowed on the contemporary 

t Life pnb^Ubed under the nhme of Egertoo> 1*731, 8ro.-»Bio|f. BriL^T^t., 
ler, ^fOfdit, 1S06, vol. I, p. 104} IV. 159. 
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foundation of Corpus Cbristi college. The design of' fox, 
the founder of Corpus, originally went no farther than to 
found a college for a warden, and a certain number of 
monks and secular scholars belonging to the prioiy of .St. 
Swithin in Winchester ; but our prelate induced him to 
enlarge his plan to one of more usefulness and durability. 
He is said to have addressed Fox thus : ^* What, my lord^ 
shall we build houses, and provide livelihoods for a com- 
pany of monks, whose end and. fall we ourselves may live 
to see ! No, no : it is more meet a great deal that we 
should bave cave to provide for the increase of learoing^ 
and for such as who by their learning shall, do good to the 
churcb and commonwealth." This wise and liberal advice 
being taken, Oldham became the second great benefactor 
to. Corpus, by contributing six thousand marks, besides 
lands. He also founded the grammar-school of Manches- 
ter, still a flourishing seminary, and connected with the 
three colleges of Corpus and Brazen^nose in Oxford, .and 
St. John^s in Cambridge.* 

OLDHAM (John), an English poet, was born Aug. 9, 
1653, at Shipton, near Tedbury in Gloucestershire, where 
his father was a nonconformist minister, and had a congre- 
gation. He educated his son in grammar-learning, and 
afterwards sent him to Tedbury school, where be spent 
about two years. In June 1670, be was admitted of Ed- 
mund-hall, Oxford, where he was soon distinguished for a 
good Latinist, and made poetry and polite literature his 
chief study. In May 1674, he proceeded B. A. but soon 
after was called home, much against his inclination. H^ 
continued some time with his father, still cultivating his 
muse : one of the first fruits of which was '^ A Pindaric 
Ode," the next year, upon the death of his friend and eon* 
stant companion, Mr. Charles Morvent. Shortly after this, 
he became- usher to the free-school at Croydon in Surrey, 
yet found leisure to compose several copies of verses ; some 
of which, being seen in MS. by the earls of Rochester and 
Dorset, sir Charles Sedley, and other wits of distinction, 
were so much admired, that they surprbed him with an 
unexpected visit at Croydon. Mr. Shepherd (then mas-* 
ter of the school) attributed the honour of this visit to him- 
self; but they soon convinced him, that he was not the 

1 Ath. Ox. vol. I.— Dodd's Ch. Hist toI. I Willit*8 Catb«drals.— CburWn*s 

U? M of the Founders.-*Woo<l'« Colleges and fiallt, kc. 
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object of their curiosity. The yisit, however, brought 
Oldham acquaioted with other persons of wit and distinc** 
tion, and probably by their means, he was, in 1678, re^* 
moved from Croydon, and appointed tutor to the two 
grandsons of sir Edward Thurland, a judge, near Rygate 
in Surrey. He continued in this family till 1681 ; wben^ 
being out of employment, he passed some time in London 
aoiong the wits, and was afterwards engaged as tutor to a 
aon of sir William Hickes. This gentleman, living near 
London, was intimately acquainted with Dr. Richard Lower^ 
an eminent physician there, and who encouraged Oldham 
to study physic, in which he made some progress ; but he 
bad no relish for protracted study, and preferred the oc- 
casional exercise of his pen on temporary subjects. Hav- 
ing discharged his trust, in qualifying young Hickes for fo* 
reign travels, he declined, though earnestly pressed,, to go 
abroad with him, and took leave of the family. With a 
small sum of money which he had saved, he now hastened 
to London, where company seduced him into intemperance, 
yet in other respects he neither degraded nor disgraced his 
character. Before he had been long in the metropolis, he 
was found out by the noblemen who had visited him at 
Croydon, and who now brought him acquainted with Dry-^ 
den, who highly esteemed him, conceived a very great 
opinion Of his talents, and honoured his memory with some 
very pathetic and beautiful lines. 

But what turned to his greater advantage was, his being 
made known to the earl of Kingston, who became his pa- 
tron, and entertained him with great respect at his seat 
at Holme-Pierpoint; apparently in the view of making 
him his chaplain, if he would qualify himself for it by en^ 
tering into orders. But he had the utmost aversion for 
that office, as appears from his ** Satire,** addressed to a 
friend, who was about to leave the university, and come 
abroad into the world ; in which he lets him know, that he 
was deterred from the thought of such an office by the 
servility too often expected from 'it. He remained, bow* 
ever, an inmate in tbe earFs house, till his death, which 
was occasioned by the small-pox, Dec. 9, 1683, in his 30tk 
year. He was buried in the church of Holme-Pierpoint, 
the earl attending as chief mourner, who soon after erected 
a Rjfonument to bis memory, with an inscription express- 
ing his eloge in Latin, to this effect : *' No poet was mor^ 
inipired with the sacred furor, none more sublime in sen- 
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timents, none more happily bold in expression, than he.** 
In his person, he was tall of stature, very thin, long-visaged^ 
with a high nose and prominent; his aspect unpromising^ 
but satire was in his eye. His constitution was tender, and 
inclined to a consumption ; and not a little injured by ap« 
lication to learned authors, in whom he was well versed. 
His genius lay chiefly to satire, where, however, he did 
not always keep within the bounds of decency. 

His works have been frequently printed in one volume, 
8vo; in 1722, in 2 vols. 12mo, with the *^ Author's Life;" 
and lately, under the inspection of captain Thomson, in 3 
Tols. 12mo. They consist of no less than fifty pieces ; the 
chief of which are, *' The Four Satires upon the Jesuits,*' 
written in 1679. In 1681 he published ^^ Some new pieces" 
by the author of the Satires upon the Jesuits, 8vo. The 
fame be acquired by these satires procured him the titla 
of the English Juvenal, and although bis language is fre^ 
quently harsh and coarse, there are many passages of vi- 
jgour and elegance, and much vivacity of description. Pope 
used to say,. << Oldham is a very indelicate writer; he has 
strong rage, but too much like Billingsgate. Lord Roches** 
$er had much more delicacy, and more knowledge of man« 
kiftd. Oldham is too rough and coarse. Rochester is the 
medium between him and the earl of Dorset, who is the 
best." » 

OLDISWORTH (Wiluam), a writer well known 
in the reigns of queen Anne and George I. but of 
whom little is remembered, unless the titles of some few 
of his literary productions. One of bis names took the 
degree of M. A. at Hart-hall, Oxford, in 1 670. He was 
one of the original authors of '' The Examiner," and con* 
tinned to write in that paper as long as it was kept up. He 
published, ** A Vindication of the Bishop of Exeter" (Dn 
Blackall), against Mr. Hoadly. 2. A volume called << State 
Tracts ;" and another called *' State and Miscellany Poems^ 
by the author of the Examiner," 17 J 5, Svo. He trans- 
lated, 3. The *^ Odes, Epodes, and Carmen Seculare, of 
Horace ;" wrote, 4. The *' Life of Edmund Smith," pre« 
fixed to his works, 1719; and, 5. << Timothy and Phila* 
theus, in which the principles and projects of a late whim* 
sical book, entitled The Rights of the Christian Churchy 
Ilc* are fairly stated and answered in their kind, &c. By 

> Biof. Bnt— Seward*f Aneodotei, toI. IL— Speiice*s Aoecdotef, MS. 
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a Lajman/* 1709, 1710,. 3 vols,^ 8to. This is the work to 
which Pope makes Lintot the bookseller allude, in their 
pleasant dialogue on a journey to Oxford, and which per- 
haps may also convey one of Pope^s delicate sneers at 
Oldisworth^s poetry *^ He also published a translation of 
♦* The Accomplished Senator," from the Latin of Gozliski, 
bishop of Posnia, 1733, 4to. In the preface to tbis work 
be defends his own character as a writer for the prerogative 
and the ministry, an4 boldly asserts his independence, 
while he admits that he wrote under the earl of Oxford. 
He insinuates that some things have been published under 
bis name, in which he had no hand, and probably the 
above-mentioned <^ State and Miscellany Poems" were of 
that number. His attachment to the Stuart faouly occa- 
Bioned a report that he was killed at the battle of Preston 
in 1715; but it is certain that he survived this engagement 
many years, and died Sept. 15, 1734.^ 

OLDMIXON (John), ridiculed in the Taller by the 
name of Mr. Omicron, << the Unboro Poet,** descended 
from an ancient family of the name, originally seated at 
Oldmixon, near Bridgewater, in Somersetshire, and was 
born in 1673. Where he was educated is not known. He 
appears to have been early a writer for the stage ; his 6rst 
production was *^ Amyntas," a pastoral, and his second, 
in 1700, an opera, neither of much merit or success. « He 
soon, however, became a violent party-writer, and a se- 
vere and malevolent critic. In the former light he was a 
strong opponent of the Stuart family, whom be has, on 
every occasion, endeavoured to vilify without any regard 
to that impartiality, which ought ever to be the essential 
characteristic of an historian. ' As a critic he was perpetu- 
ally attacking, with evident tokens of envy and roalevo- 
lence, his several contemporaries ; particularly Addison, 
Eusden, and Pope. The last of these, however, whom he 
had attacked in different letters which he wrote in '< The 
Flying Post,V and repeatedly reflected on in his ** Prose 
essays on Criticism," and in his ** Art of Logic and Rhe- 
toric,'* written in imitation of Bouhours, has introduced 
bim into his ** Dunciad,". with some very distinguishing 
marks of eminence among the devotees of dulness. In the 
aecond book of that severe poem, where the dunces tare 

* " I'll say that for Oldisworth (thongh man in the kingdom.** Bowles's editioa 
I lost by his Timothys) he traoslatiis of Po|>e. vol. VII. p. 37^ 
sui Ode of Horace the quickest of any 

1 Nicholas Bovyer. 
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contending for the prize of dulnessy by diTing in the nyud 
of Fleet-ditchy be represents our author as mounting the 
sides of a lighter, in order to enable him to take a more 
efficacious plunge. Oldmixon's malevolence of abuse en- 
titled him- to the above-mentioned bopour; and, to the 
disgrace of the statesmen of that time, bis zeal as a viru- 
lent party-writer procured him the place of collector of 
the customs at the port of Bridgewater, but be died at hia 
house in Great Pulteney-street, aged sixty-nine, July 9, 
1742. He left a daugbtier, who died in 1789, at Newland 
in Gloucestershire, ag«d eighty-four. Another of his 
daughters sung at Hickford's rooms in 1746. He lies 
buried in Ealing church. 

Mr. Oldmixon, though rigid to others, is fiar from un- 
blameable himself, in the very particulars concerning whicb 
be is so free in his accusations, and that sometimes even 
without the least regard to truth ; one remarkable instance 
of this kind was bis inCamous attempt to charge three emi- 
nent persons with interpolation in Lord Clarendon^s <' His- 
tory.'* This, however, was fully and satisfactorily dis- 
proved by bp. Atterbury, the only survivor of them; and 
the pretended interpolation, after a space of almost ninety 
years, was produced in his lordship's own hand- writing. 
Yet, notwithstandii^g Oldmixon's indignation against this 
pretended crime, it is a fact that when employed by bisbop 
Kennet in publishing the historians in bis *' Collectioti,** 
be ipade no scruple to pervert *' Daniel's Chroniclo'' in 
numberless placM, which renders Kennet's first edition of 
little value. His principal works were, the '^ History of 
the Stuarts,'* folio, and *< the Critical History of England;'* 
besides which be wrote, 1 .<* Reflections on Dr. Swift'a 
Letter to the Earl of Oxford about the English Language,'* 
1712, 8vo. 2. "A volume of Poems,*' 1714. 3. "The 
Life of Arthur May n waring, esq." whose " Posthumous 
Works" were collected by Mr. Oldmixon in 1715, and 
whom he had considerably assisted in "The Medley.** 
4. ." The Life of Queen Anne.*' 5. " A Review of Dr. 
Grey's Defence of our ancient and modern Hiistorians.*' 
He wrote also a tragedy, an opera, and two pastorals; and 
bis name is to one of CurlPs infamous publications, called 
" Court tales, or a History of the Amours of this present 
Nobility,** of which a' second edition was published in 
1731.* 

1 Gibber's LiTei.— Biog. Dram.^-^Swift and Pope's Workt; see lodexes.-.* 
Lyioiu's Eafironii fol. II. 
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OLDY8 (William), a bibliographer of gi^at industry 
and accuracy, was bom July 14, 1696. He was the natu** 
lal son of Dr. William Oldys, cliancellor of Lincoliii com* 
missary of St. Catharine's, official of 81. Alban's, and ad-> 
Tocate of the Admiralty, by a woman who was maintained 
by her keeper in a very penurious and private manner^ 
and whose son, it is probable, had but little assistance in 
his education from parents so circumstanced. 

This Dr. Oldys, who was connected with Dryden and 
others in a translation of Plutarch^s lives, to which he con- 
tributed the life of Pompey, was advocate of the Admi- 
lalty to James II. and served king William in the same 
department, though he was iiot fully convinced of the va- 
lidity of that prince's claim. to the crown. When he was 
ordered, in 1693, to prosecute those seamen as pirates 
who had attacked the English ships by virtue of a commis- 
aion from James, he refused to obey ; alleging, when he 
was examined by a committee of the privy council, thai 
they were not traitors or pirates, that they had only acted 
mdmo hostili^ not ammo furandi i that, though James was 
supposed in England to have abdicated the throne, hif» 
authority was still believed to be legitimate by those who 
had followed him in his exile, as well as by the people of 
that country from which the commissions had issued ; and 
that, even if his pretensions were false, a reputed power 
was equivalent to a real one, according to an established 
maxim communis error fadtjia. Sir John Trenchard, the 
secretary of state, declared, that these reasons amounted 
to high treason ; but Dr. Oldys would not retract his opi- 
nion, in which sir Thomas Pynfold readily concurred. 
The doctors Littleton and Tindal, on the contrary, main* 
tained that James bad no right to grant such commissions^ 
and that all who acted under them were pirates. OMya 
was now deprived of his office, which was given to Little- 
ton, and some of the prisoners were condemned and exe- 
cuted. Though not a favourite at court. Dr. Oldys con- 
tinued to practice as an advocate with great reputation and 
success, until his death in 1708. As a scholar, he was 
respectable ; as a civilian, he was learned ; as a pleader, 
eloquent and judicious. 

Of the eaiiy part of his son^s life little is known, except 
that be lost his parents soon, and, probably, was left to 
make his way in life unassisted by every thing but his own 
ulents. Captain Grose says he soon squandered away a 
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small patrimony, and afterwards became an attendant on 
lord Oxford^s library, of wbicb, after Wanley's death/ in 
1726, it may be conjectured, he had the principal car«. 
During this period he produced his most valuable works ; 
and, while in this situation, had every opportunity of gra- 
tifying his passion for ancient and curious books. On the 
death of lord Oxford*, in 1741, his valuable library felt 
into the hands of Osborne the^ bookseller, who dispersed it 
by a catalogue, in the formation of which Mr. Oldys was 
employed, as he was also in the selection made from the 
pamphlets, in a work in eight volumes 4to, entitled *' The 
Harleian Miscellany.*^ In compiling the catalogue, it is 
supposed he proceeded only to the end of the second vo«> 
lume. Dr. Johnson was afterwards employed. 

His circumstances through life seem to have been at the 
best times moderate, and often approaching to necessitous. 
At one period, which, sir John Hawkins says, was while he 
was employed on Osborne's catalogue, be was confined in 
the Fleet-prison, and acquired such a liking for the com.- 
pany he found there, that to the end of bis life, he used 
to spend his evenings in a house within the rules, with 
persons who, though confined within a certain district, 
were exempted from actual imprisonment The only post 
he ever held was that of Norroy king of arms, given hivet 
by the duke of Norfolk, in return for the pleasure he had 
received from his Life of sir Walter Raleigh, which is un-^ 
doubtediy his best biographical work. ^ The chief part of 
bis subsistence was derived from the booksellers, by whons 
lie appears to have been constantly employed. He seem» 
to have had but little classical learning, and bis style t» 
very uncouth, but his knowledge of English books has 
hardly been exceeded. 

Captain Grose, who was acquainted with him, says he 
was a man of great good-nature, honour, and integrity, 
particularly in his character of an historian. ** Nothing,** 
adds he, *^ I firmly believe, would ever have biassed him 
to insert any fact in his writings he did not believe, or to 
suppress any he did. Of this delicacy be gave an instance 
at a time when be was in great distress. After his publi- 
cation of the Life of sir Walter Raleigh, some booksellers, 
thinking hb name would sell a piece they were publishing, 
offered him a considerable sum to father it, which he re- 
jected with tb^ greatest indignation.*' 
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From the same aatbority we learn, Ihat Mr. Oldy^^ iff 
the latter part of bis life, abandoned himself to drinking^ 
and was almost continually in a state of intoxication. At the 
funeral of the princess Caroline he was in such a situation 
as to be scarcely able to walk, and actually reeled about 
with a. crown on a cushion, to the great scandal of his 
brethren *. He is said also to have been much addicted 
to k>w company. 

His excesses, however, seem hot to have shortened his 
life, though they might render bis old age unrespected ^ 
be died April 15, 1761, at the age of sixty-five, and waa 
buried the 19th following in the North aisle of the church 
of St. Bennet, Paurs-wharf, towards the upper end of the 
aisle. He left no will ; and the property he possessed waa 
barely sufficient to defray his debts and funeral expences : 
administration therefore was claimed b}', and granted to, a 
creditor, Dr. Taylor the oculist, to whose family he was 
under obligations fur acts of kindness to him beyond, the 
loan of the money for which he was indebted. 

Of the writings of Mr. Oldys, some of which were anony* 
mous, the following account is probably very imperfect : 
1. In,tbe British Museum is Oldys's copy of ^' Laiigbaine*» 
Lives," &c. not interleaved, but filled with notes written 
in the margin, and between the lines, in an extremely 
small band. It came to the Museum as a part of the library 
of Dr. Birch, who bought it at an auction of Oldys's books 
and papers for one guinea. Transcripts of this have beea 
majde by various literary gentlemen. 2. Mr. Gough, in 
the first volume of his. ^* British Topography," p. 567, tells 
us, that he had *^ been favoured, by George Steevens, esq. 
with the use of a thick folio of titles of books and pamphlets 
relative to Loudon, and occasionally to Westminster and 
Middlesex, from 1521 to 1758, collected by the late Mr. 
Oldys, with many others added, as it seems,^ in another 
hand. Among them," he adds, ** are many purely histo- 
rical, and many of too low a kind to rank under the head 
of topography or histpry. Thereat, which are very nu« 
merous, I have inserted, marked O, with corrections, &c* 
of those I had myself collected. Mr. Steevens purchased 
this MS. of T. Davies, who bought Mr. Oidys's library* 
It had been. in the hands of Dr. Berkenhout, who had a 

* This story is doubted by Mr. No- funeral oocuioas» is always carried hj 
ble, who says that th« crown, on such Clarenceuxi not Norroy. 
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design of publishing an English Topographer, and majr 
possibly have inserted the articles in a different band. It 
afterwards became the property of sir John Hawkins.'* 
3. ** The British Librarian, exhibiting a compendious Re- 
view of all unpublished and valuable books, in all sciences/* 
which was printed without his name, in 1737, 8vo, and 
after having been long neglected and sold at a low price, 
is now valued as a work of such accuracy and utility de- 
serves. 4. A ** Life of sir Walter Raleigh,*' prefixed to 
his " History of the World," in folio. 5. " Introduction 
to Hayward's British Muse (1738);" of which he says, 
** that the penurious publishers, to contract it within a 
sheet, left out a third part of the best matter in it, and 
made more faults than were in the original." In this he 
was assisted by Dr. Campbell. 6. ^' His Observations ou 
the Cure of William Taylor, the blind boy at Ightham, in 
Kent, by John Taylor, jun. oculist, 1753," 8vo. The title 
of the pamphlet here alluded to was, ^' Observations on 
the Cure of William Taylor, the blind Boy, of Ightham, 
iu Kent; who, being born with cataracts in both eyes, « was 
at eight years of age brought to sight on the 8th of Octo« 
ber, 1751, by Mr. John Taylor, jun. oculist, in Hatton** 
garden ; containing his strange notions of objects upon the 
first enjoyment of bis iiew sense; also, some attestations 
thereof; in a letter written by bis father, Mr. William 
Taylor, farmer, in the same parish : interspersed with se- 
veral curious examples, and remarks, historical and philo- 
sophical, thereupon. Dedicated to Dr. Mousey, physician 
to the Royal hospital at Chelsea. Also, some address to 
the public, lor a contribution towards the foundation of au 
hospital for the blind, already be^un by some noble per- 
sonages," 8vo. 7. Various lives in the ^* Biographia Bn;- 
tanoica," with the signature G, the initial letter of Gray's* 
Inn, where be formerly lived. He mentions, in hb notes 
on Langbaine, bis life of sir George Etherege, of Caxton, 
of Thomas May, and of Edward Alleyn, inserted in that 
work. He composed the ** Life of Atherton ;" which, if 
it ever deserved to have had a place in that work, ought 
not to have been removed from it any more than the ** Ljfe 
of Eugene Aram,'* Which is inserted in the second edition* 
That the publishers of the second edition meant no indig- 
nity to Oldys, by their leaving out his ** Life of Atherton,*' 
appears fr6m their having transcribed into their work .a 
much superior quantity of his writings, constating of notes 
Vol. XXIU. Z 
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atiii extracts from printed books, styled ^< 01dys*8 MSS.** 
Of these papers oo other account is given than that ** they 
aVe a iarpie and useful body of biographical materiab;*' 
but we may infer, from the known industry and narrow 
circumstances of the writefi that, if they bad been in any 
degree prepared for public consideration, they would act 
have so long lain dormant. 8. 4ttbe importunity ofCurll, 
i«e gave him a sketch of the life of Nell Gwin, to help out 
liis ^^ History of the Stage." 9. He was concerned with 
Des Maizeaux in writing the *' Life of Mr. Richard Carew," 
the antiquary of Cora^all, ifi 1722. 10. ^ Observations, 
Historical and Critical, on the Catalpgueof English Lives.^* 
Whether this was ever priuted ue i^iiow not. l\. ** Tables 
of the eminent persons celebrated by English Poets.** 
This he seems to quote in a manqscript note on Langbaine, 
but it does not appear to have been printed. 12. He men«- 
tions, ibidem, the first volume of his ^' Poetical Character- 
iatica^'* on which we may make the same remark. Jf these 
two works continued in MS. during his Ufe-time, it is pro-*' 
bable that they were not finished for poblicatioa, pr thab 
no bookseller would buy tbem. 13. OJdys seem^ to hav« 
been concerned likewise as a writer in the '* General Dic- 
tionary,'^ for he mentions bi^ having been the ai^thor of 
V The Life of sir John Talbot,^* in that work ; and in Birch's 
MS£. is a receipt from bim for 12. 5s. for writing the arti* 
ele of Fastolf. 1 4. He ment^ns likewise, in bis notes on 
Lang^aine, that be was the author of ^ pamphlet against 
Toland, paUed <^ No blind Guides.^' 1-5. ife says, ihidei^f 
tliat he communicated many things to Mrs. Cooper, wbiob 
she published in her *^ Muse's Library." 16. In 174€ was 
published, in l-2mo, M t|ealth*s Improvement; or, ft^ies 
comprising the nature, method, and manner, of preparing 
foods used in this nation. Written by that ever fiuaous 
Thomas MoflPett, doetor in physic ; corrected and enlarged 
by Christopher Bennet, doctor in pliysic, and fisllow of 
the College oS PhyMcians in London. To which is now 
prefixed, a short View of the Autbov^s Life and Writings, 
by Mr. Oldys y and an Ii\troduction by R. James, M. D.^^ 
«7'. In the first volume of British Topography,'^ page 81, 
mention is made of a translation of ^ Oamdin's Btitapnia,*^ 
^ in 2 rob. 4to, ^ by W. O. esq.*'* wbkh Mr. Gq|ugh, with 
great probability, ascribes to Mr* Oldys. 1&. Aosbng the 
MSS. fn the British Musenm,' desovibed in Mr% AysoOugh^a 
Catalogue, we find p. 24, *' Soone QMisid^rationa iipon the 
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publication of sir ThomaB Roe's Epistolary CoHeGtioiks, 
•apposed to be written by Mr. Oldys, and by him tendered 
to Sam. Boroughs, esq. with proposals, and some notes of 
Dr. Birch." 19. In p. 736, ** Memoirs of the famUy of 
Oldys*." 20. In p. 741, *< Two small pocket books of 
short Biographical Anecdotes of many Persons,*' and ^^some 
Fragments of Poetry," perhaps collected by Mr. Oldys ? 
01. In p. 750, and p. 780, are two MS letters <^ of Mr. 
Oldys," 1735 and 1751. 22. It is said, in a MS paper, 
by Dr.. Diicarel, who knew hitu well, that Oldys had by 
him, at the time of his d^ath, some collections towards a 
^^ Life of Shukspeare f," but not digested into any order, 
as he told the doctor a few days befor(» he died. 23. On 
the same authority he is said to be a writer in, or tb^ 
writer of, *< The Scarborough Miscellany," 1732, and 1784. 
fi4. *^ The Universal Spectator,'* of which he was some 
time the publisher, was a newspaper, a weekly journal^ 
, aaid, on the top of the paper, which appeared originally in 
stnele sheets, to be ** by Henry Stonecastle, in Northum- 
berland," 17-30 — 1732. It was afterwards collected into 
two volumes 8vo; to which a third and fourth were added 
in 1747. In one of his MSS. We find the following well-^ 
turned anagram ? 

W. O. 

In word and will i am a friend to yoiij 

And one friend old is worth an hundred new. ^ 

OLEARIUS (Adam), a learned traveller, whose Ger- 
man name was Oelschlaoer, was born in 1599, or 1600, 
at Aschersleben, a small town in the principality of Anhalt. 
His parents were very poor, and scarcely able to maintain 
him^ yet by some means he was enabled to enter as a stu* 
dent at Leipsie, where be cook his degrees in arts and 
philosophy, but never was a professor, as some biographers 

« TbeM memoirs art» amnnf the f It appears, froai tbe edktei» of 
Birch MSS. Nu. 4840, and <oat^in an . Shakspeare, 117S, v^l. I. p« S^S, Ihat 

account of the fami j. drawn up by W. Mr. Sieevept had »ee|i lhe«e papera; 

OMyt biiBtefr. An they aie ion long as that gentleman -qiu'tes from theia, 

for 9ur HptlUt atcft i|i>l nek b««r A0 with a coopliaieiit to If^ Oi4yi% 

abri^i^tneiit, we refer our read^ra to the '* veracity," the firat nanza of a ** sa- 

JilS. iUetf in ihe British Muceum. tirical ballad" by Shakspeare, on hip 

Alntander Oldyn, railed •* The- Litde 9fed Aricnd sir Thoaia»lMey» the m»- 

7o^/* and fo>netii|is« ** The .£B|rli<>h futrate, wl|9 puaUbed hm ^'<U^^ 

Scarrou!" appears by thiii MS. to hare stealin^^. 
been a rela«onof ourOidys. 

I Bar«pc«n »mg,-^G^vkX. M«g. LIV. andLV; see ^Bdexes.'-Coet^s Cat%- 
o|pt« of Civilians. — Noble's College of Arms. — Q rose's " Olio. " 
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bav^ asserted. He quitted Leipsic for Holstein, where the 
duke Frederic, bearing of his merit and capacity, wished to 
employ him. This prince having a wish to extend tlie 
commerce of his country to the East, determined to send 
an embassy to the Czar Michael Federowitz, and the king of 
Persia, and having chosen for this purpose two of his coun- 
sellors, Philip Crusius and Otto Braggemau, he appointed 
Olearius to accompany them as secretary. Their travels 
lasted six years, during which Olearius collected a great 
fund of information respecting the various countries they 
visited. The Czar of Moscovy on his return wished to 
have retained him in his service, with the appointment of 
astronomer and mathematician ; not, however, his biogra* 
phers tell us, so much on account of bis skill in these 
sciences, as because the Czar knew that Olearius had very 
exactly traced the course of the Volga, which the Russians 
then wished to keep a secret from foreigners. Olearius 
bad an inclination, botvever, to have accepted this offer, 
but after his return to the court of Holstein, he was dis- 
suaded from it, and the duke having apologized to the 
Czar, attached him to himself as mathematician and anti- 
quary. In 1643, the duke sent him on a commission to 
Moscow, where, as before, his ingenuity made him be 
taken for a magician, especially as on this occasion he ex- 
hibited a camera obscura. In 1650 the duke appointed him 
his librarian, and keeper of his curiosities. The library he 
enriched with many Oriental MSS. which he had procured 
in his travels, and made also considerable additions to the 
duke^s museum, particularly of the collection of Paludanus, 
a Dutch physician, which the duke sent him to Holland to 
purchase; and he drew up a description of the whole, 
which was published at Sleswick in 1666, 4to. He also 
constructed the famous globe of Gottorp, ' and an armillary 
sphere of copper, which was not less admired, and prox'ed 
how much mathematics had been his study. He died Feb. 
22, 1671. He published, in German, bis travels, 1647, 
16S6, 1669, fol. Besides these three editions, they were 
translated into English by Davies, and into Dutch and 
Italian. The most complete translation is that, in Frencb, 
Ly Wicquefort, Amst 1727, 2 vols. foi. who also translated 
Olearius's edition of Mandelso's <* Voyages to Persia,'* &c. 
fol. Among his other and less known works, are some 
lives of eminent Germans ; *^ The Valley of Persian Roses,'* 
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from the Persian ; ** An abridged Chronicle of 'Holstein/' 
&c ' 

OLEARIUS (Godfrey), the most considerable of a 
family of learned men of this name, originally of Saxony, 
was horn at Leipsic July 23, 1672. He was the son of 
John Olearius, professor of Greek and theology in that 
nniversity, and the grandson of Godfrey Oleari us, a learned 
Lutheran divine. From his earliest years he discovered a 
thirst for knowledge, and a capacity which enabled him to 
make a distinguished figure during his studies. When his 
academic course was completed, in his twenty-first year 
be v\ent to Holland, and then to England, attracted by 
the reputation of the university of Oxford and the Bodleian 
library, to which he gained admittance, and pursued his 
learned inquiries there a year. On his return home he was 
appointed professor of Greek at Leipsic ; and in 1 708 suc- 
ceeded to the theological chair. In 1709 he obtained a 
fcanonry at Meissen ; was appointed inspector of the stu- 
dents maintained by the elector, and in 1714 assessor to 
the electoral and ducal consistory. He died Nov. 10, 17 1 5, 
when only forty^three years of age. He was an able di- 
vine and philosopher, and particularly distinguished for a 
critical knowledge of the Greek language. Among his 
works are, 1. ** Dissertatio de miracuio Piscins Betliesda?/* 
Leipsir, 1706, 4to. 2. " Dissert, de adoratione Dei Pairis 
per Jesum Christum,^* ibid. 1709, 4to, against the Soci- 
nians. 3. '' Introduction to the Roman and German his- 
tory, from the foundation of Rome to the year 1699,** ibid. 
1699, 8vo, in German. 4. A Latin translation of sir Peter 
King*8 " Hisfory of the Apostles* Creed,** 1708, 8vo. 
5. An edition, reckoned the best, of " Pbilostratus,** Gr. 
& Lat. Leipsic, 170H, fol. 6. A translation of Stanley's 
" History of Philosophy,'* ibid. 1712, 4to, with valuable 
notes and corrections, which were consulted in the reprint 
of the original at London in 1743, 4to. 7 '' Observationes 
tacrse in Evangelium Matthaei,*' Leipsic, 1713, 4to. He 
left various MS8.* 

0*LEARY (Arthur), a Roman Catholic clergyman, 
was a native of Ireland, whence, when young, he embarked 
for France ; studied at the college ot St. Malo, in Britanny, 
and at length entered into the Franciscan order of Capu« 



> Cbanrcptc^NioernD, toI. Xl«.— See George Arndtnon, toL II. oTtliit work. 

p. 179. « CbaufWpie.— Niceroo, foU VU. 
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ohins. He then acted, for some time, as cbaploin to the 
English prisoners during the seven years war, for which he 
received a small pension from the French government, 
which he retained till the Fr«^nch revolution. Having ob-* 
tained permission to go to Ireland, he obtained, by his 
talentSy the notice and recompence of the Irish govern* 
ment ; and took an early opportunity of shewing the su- 
periority of his courage and genius, by principally attack^ 
ing the heterodox doctrines of Michael Serveiuti, revived 
at that time by a Dr. Blair, of the city of Cork. After 
this, in 1782, when there was a disposition to relax the 
rigour of the penal laws against the Roman Catholics, an4 
establish a sort of test-oath, he published a tract entitled 
** Loyalty asserted, or the Test-Oath vindicated,*' in which, 
in opposition to most of his brethren, he endieavoured to 
pro%'e that the Roman Catholics of Ireland might, con* 
sistently with their religion, swear that the pope possessed 
there no temporal authority, which was the chief poittt on 
which the oath hinged ; and in other respects be evinced 
his loyalty, and his desire to restrain the iaipeiuous bigotrj^ 
6f his brethren. His other productions were of a various 
and miscellaneous nature ; and ^veral effusions lure sup* 
posed to have come from bis pen which he did not think it 
necessary or perhaps prudent to acknowledge. He was a 
man singularly gifted with natural humour, and possessed 
great acquirements. He wrote on polemical subjects with- 
out acrimony, and on politics with a spirit, of conciliatiofi« 
Peace indeed seems to have been much his object Some 
years ago, when a considerable number of nocturnal insur-^ 
gents, of the Romish persuasion, committed great excesses 
in the county of Cork, particularly towards the tithe -proc* 
tors of the protestant clergy, he rendered himself ex- 
tremely useful, by his various literary addresses to the de-* 
luded people, in bringing them to a proper sense of tbeir 
error and insubordination. This laudable conduct did act 
escape the attention of the Irish government ; and itidticed 
them, when he quitted Ireland, to recommend bhn lo roen 
of power in this country. For many years be resided in 
London, as principal of the Roman Catholic chapel in 
Soho^sqoare, where he was highly esteemed by people of 
his religion. In bis private character be was always cfader« 
fill, gay, sparkling with wit, and full of anecdote. He 
died at an advanced age in January, 1802, and was intefted 
ID St. Pancras church-yard. 
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Hill works ari^ 1. *' Several Address^ to the Catbblid9 
of Ireland." 22. '' Remarks on Mr. Wesley*s Defence of 
the Protestant Association.** 3. *' Defence of his conduct 
in the affairof the insurrection in Mtinster/* 1 787. 4. '^ R^«' 
view of the important Coutroversj between Dr. Carrol dnd 
the rev* Messrs. Wharton and Hopkins." 5. ^' Fast serihon 
at St. Patrick's cfa&pei, Soho, March 6^ 1 797;" 6. A Collecf 
tion of his Miscellaneous Tracts^ in 1 vol. 8vo. 7. '^ A Der 
fence of the Conduct and Waitings of the ret. Arthur 
O'Leary^ &c.; written by himself* in answer to the ill- 
grounded insinuations of the right rev. Dr. Woodward* 
bishop of Cioyhe*" 1788* 8vo. The bishop* in bis con- 
troversy with Mr. O'Leaty* ackriowledg^s that he repre- 
sents matters strongly and doquetUly ; and tbst, << Sbak- 
speare like* he is well acquainted with the avenues to tht 
human heart ;" and Mr. Weiiley calls him ah " arch and 
lively writer." His style was certainly voluble* bold^ and 
figurative ; but deficient in grace, manliness^ perspicuity** 
arid sometimes gramdiar; but be was distinguished as a 
friend to freedom^ liberality^ and toleration i and was 
highly com[rfimented on this account by Messrs. Grattan* 
Fldody and otb^r members of the Irish parliament* in their 
public speeches. ' 

OLEASTER (jEROlf £)* a lesrned Portuguese Dominic 
can of the sixteenth century* was born at Azambuja. In 
1 545 he attended the couhcil of Trent* as TJieblogian frbm 
John III. king of Portugal. He refused a bishopric at his 
retilrti ; but consented to the appointment of inc^uisitor of 
the faith* and held the principal oflices of the Dominican 
order in his province. He died in 1563. He has left 
*' Commentaries on the Pentateuch*" Lisbon* 1556,1559^ 
5 parts in one volume^ fol. and on *^ Isaiah*!* Paris^ 1828^ 
foh froftn which it a^ipears that he was an able Lutin* Greeks 
and Hebrew scholar.' 

OLE¥ (Barnabas)^ M. A. president of CUl-e-baU ih 
Cambridge, ahd vicar of Great Gransden in Huntingdon^ 
shire* Was bdrn at Tbort)| nedr Wakefield in Yorkshire (of 
which place brs fathel- was vicar)* and was prtictor of ibt 
university ih 1685. On the breaking oiit.of tte.rebellioDi 
be ^as viry dctive ih cdliectiiig the ttniversTty--plate* and 
was intrusted in coiiVeying it to the kibg at Nottingham in 
August, 1649} butforthik* and oth^r acts of loyalty, he 
was turned out of his fellowship by the earl of Manchester* 

> 0«nt. Mtf • vol. LXXII. • Morerk— Diet. Bist. 
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April Sy 1644, and forced to quit hit vicarage* After 
having suffered much during the usurpation, he was, in 
1660, restored both to his fellowship and vicarage; and 
Sept. 4, that year, installed prebendary of Worcester ; and 
bishop Gunning (to whom he had formerly been tutor), 
collated him to the archdeaconry of Ely, Nov. 8, into which 
be was inducted, by proxy, Nov. 17, 1679. This dignity, 
however, after a little more than a yearns possession, he 
voluntarily resigned, not thinking himself, in bis great hu- 
mility, sufficient to discharge the duty of it. He was a 
learned man, and no less eminent for his piety and chari* 
ties. He published *< Dr. Jackson^s works,*' and Mr. Her* 
berf s ** Country Parson,'* to each of which he prefixed a 
preface. He died Feb. 20, 1G86, and was interred in 
Great Gransden church, where is an inscription to his me- 
mory, recording his various charities. ' 

OLIVA (ALEXiiNDER), general of the Augustin monks, 
and a celebrated cardinal, was born at Saxoferato, in 1403, 
of poor parents. He was admitted young amongst the 
monks of Augustin, and studied at Rimini, Bologna, and 
Perugia: in which last place be was first made professor of 
philosophy, and afterwards appointed to ileach divinity* 
At length he was chosen provincial, and some time after 
accepted, not without reluctance, the post of solicitor^ge- 
neral of his order. This office obliged him to go to Rome, 
where his learning and virtue became greatly admired, 
notwithstanding he took all possible methods, out of an 
extreme humility, to conceal them. The cardinal of Ta« 
rentum, the protector of his order, could not prevail upon 
him to engage in any of the public disputations, where 
every body wished to see his great erudition shine ; they 
had, however, the gratification. to hear his .frequent ser* 
mons, which were highly applauded* He appeared in the 
pulpits of the principal cities in Italy, as Rome, Naples, 
Venice, Bologna, Florence, Mantua, and Ferrara; was 
dected first vicar^general^ and then general of his order, 
in 1459; and at last created cardinal, in 1460, by pope 
Pius n. This learned pontiff gave him afterwards the bi- 
shopric of Camerino, and made use of his abilities on se« 
veral occasions. Oliva died shortly after at Tivola, where 
the court of Rome then resided, in 1463. His corpse was 
carried to the church of the Augustin monks at Rome, 

' Bciitham*! Ely.— Walker*i Sufferfaigt ofthe Clergy.— Barwick*t Life, 
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^here there is a marble monument, with an epitaph, and 
e Latin tetrastic by way of eulogium. His works are, ** De 
Cbristi ortu sermones centum ;'' " De coena cum apostolis 
facta;" '* De peccato in spiritum sanctum; Orationes ele- 
gantes.*' * 

OLIVA (John), an Italian antiquary, was bom July II, 
1699, at Rovigo, in the Venetian state. Having been or- 
dained priest in 1711, he became professor of jstbics-at 
Azzolo, which office he filled for eight years, anch^vent to 
Rome in 17 1 5, where Clement XI. received him very kindly. 
After this pontiff's decease, Oliva being made secretary 
to the conclave, obtained the notice of cardinal de Rohan, 
who patronized him, and in 1722 appointed him his libra- 
rian, which he held till his death, March 19, 1757, at Paris. 
He translated the abb^ Fieury's *< Tr. des Etudes," into 
Italian, and left a dissertation, in^ Latin, '* On the neces- 
sity of joining the study of ancient medals to that of his- 
tory ;" another, ** On the progress and decay of learning 
among the Romans ;" and a third, ^* On a monument of 
the goddess Isis." These three, under the title of *' CEuvrei 
diverses," were printed at Paris, 1758, 8vo. He also 
published an edition of a MS. of Sylvestri's, concerning an 
ancient monument of Castor and Pollux, with the author's 
Life, 8vo ; an edition in 4to, of several Letters written by 
Poggio, never put^lished before ; and formed a MS cata- 
logue of cardinal de Rohan's library, in 25 vols, fol.' 

OLIVER (Isaac), one of the first English miniature 
painters, was bom in this country in 1556, and studied 
under Hilliard, but received some farther instructions from 
Frederick Zttcchero, and became a painter of great emi« 
nence. His principal employment was in portraits, which 
'be painted for the most dutinguished personages of his 
time ; but he likewise attempted historical subjects with 
success. He was a good designer, and very correct ; his 
touch was neat and delicate ; and although he generally 
worked in miniature, yet he frequently painted in a large 
size. His drawings are highly finished, and exceedingly 
valued, many of them being copies after Parmigiano. Se« 
veral very fine miniatures of this master are to be seen in 
the collections of the English nobility and gentry. Dr. 
Mead's .collection was very rich in them : some of tbeii^ 
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$xe poitndu of biteself, others of queen Eli2abeth| Mary 
§ oeen of 8cott» prince Henry, and Ben Jonsoni which 
are admirably finished. There is also a whole length of 
sir Philip Sidney, of great merit. These are now in the 
king^s collection. At Strawberry^bill are some fine spe* 
oimehsi and in the closet of queen Caroline at Kensington, 
there is a capital drawing of Oliver's, of which the subject 
is, the placing of Christ in the Sepokhre ; and another 
drawing after Raphael's design of .the Murder of the Inno^ 
e^tits, which ba^ a great deal of merit. He died in 1617, 
aged sixty-one, and was buried in St. Atine's, Blackfriarft, 
where his s6n erected a monument to his memory, which 
was deitroyied in the great fire. He wfotfe a treatise oo 
limning^ partly printed in Sandersori's ** Gfaphice." ' 

, OLIVER (P£TER)y son and didclple of the preceding, 
was born in 1601, and by the precepts and example of bts 
father^ he arrived at a degree of [Perfection iti miniature 
portrait painting confessedly superior to his instructor^ or 
!sny of bis conteolporatiefe, as he did not coHfine his sub- 
jects to a head onlyt His pictures^ like his father's, are 
spread iimong the housed of the nobility and g^f^try, and 
pre alike justly esteemed. Thife works which be executed 
Upoti a larger scale are itioch more Valuable than those of 
bis father) and afe also more numerous, though nOt verjr 
frequently to be m^t with, hbtd Orfbrd mentions that 
there Were thirteen works of P^ter Oliver in the coUectioo 
of Charles I. and of James II. } and that seven 6f theoi are 
preserved in queen Caroline's closet at Kenrington ; and be 
also speaks of a portrait of Mrs. Oliver by b^r htlsband, in 
possession of the duchess of Portland^ as his finest itork^ 
jbord Orford thinks it extraordihary that more of the works 
0f this excellent master ar^ tlot hnown^ as he commonly 
Itiade dupl'cat^s of his pictures^ reserving one of ,^ch for 
bitnself. On this Subject, he adds, that Russel the painter^ 
rdated to or cdnnected V^itb the OliYerii^ told Vertiie a re^ 
Viarkable ^tory« The greater part of the collection of 
king Charles h beirtg disfidrsed in the trodbles, among 
which were Several of the Olivers^ Oharlte IL who rememA 
||i^red,.and was desirous of recovering them, roadeihaQy 
inquiries abodt them after the Restonltidn; aft last^ be w^ 
told by one Rogers t€ hlewortb^ that both tb^^fiatber aM 
son were dead, but that the son^s widow was living at Isle- 
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worth, arnd had many of their w6rksi The king iMent r^rj 
privately and unknown with Rogers^ to see tb^m; the 
widow sbeMfed sererai finished and unfinished ; with many 
of which the king beitig pleas^d^ he asked if she would si^lt 
them ; she replied she had ia toind the kmg should tee 
them first, and if he did not purchase them, she shoaiil 
think of dis|)osing of them. The king discovered himsdf ; 
on which she produced some moi^e pictureai which sh^ seU 
dom shewfed. The king desired her to set a pricfe ; sbb 
said she did not care to make a price with his majesty ; she 
would leave it to him ; but promiaed to look orer her husw 
band*9 books, and let bis majesty know what plaices hirt 
fhther, the late king, had paid. The king to6k away what 
be liked, and sent Rogers to Mrst Oliver with the optioti 
6f lOOOJ. or ail annuity of 300/. for her life. 8he chos^ 
the latter. Some years afterwards it happened that the 
kthg's mistresses having begged all or most of these pie-* 
iures, Mrs. Oliver said^ on heai^ing it, that if she had thought 
the king would have giveil them to sudh wboffeb and struot^ 
pets aild bastards^ he never should have had tbemi This 
reached the eourt^ the poor wonian^s salary iVas stopped^ 
atid she liever received it aftdrwArds. *The rest oT cM 
liihnings which the king had not taken, fell into the handi 
of Mrs. Russel's father. Peter Oliver is supposed to have 
died before the restoration, probably about 1654. biiae 
Oliver, the glass* painter, appears t6 have been of this fa^ 
Aily. ' 

OLIVET (JosBPti Thouuee d*), art elegkht French 
writer, and classical editor, was the son of a counsellor of 
the parliament of Besanfoui iind bom at Salins^ March. 
30, 1682. After having finished his early studiei tVith 
much applause, he entered the society of the Jesuits, but 
left them, to their great regret, at the age of thirty-threei 
Before this they had coneeived so high an opirtion of bil 
merit, as to recommend him to be tutor to the prince of 
Asturias, bdt the abb£ pi^erred a life of indepehdiace and 
tranquillity. Some time after, he oame to Paris, and prcM 
filed by the conversation of the few eAitnent sunritera (tt 
the age of Louis XIV. On his arrrvai here he foMd the 
men of literature eiigaged in the famouadiapcite felilttve te 
the comparative flierlts of the aitciemt and dfoderns^ hat 
bkd the geiod seiise to disapprove of the ienihtenti ai>d ^a- 
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radoxesof Perranlt, and TerraMon, La Motbe^ and Fonte« 
nelte. His first object appears to have been tbe study of 
his own language*, which he wrote in great purity In 
1723 he was elected a member of the b rench academj*, 
and from this time devoted himself to the life of a man of 
letters. 

His first publications were his translations from Cicero 
and Demosthenes, which have supported their reputation 
through various editions. That of ^< De Natura Deorum/' 
'* Entretiens de Ciceron sur la nature des Dieuz,'* was first 

Iiublished in 1 726 In this, and in some other of his trans^' 
ations, he was assisted by the president Bouliier, but is 
thought, in FraDce, to have excelled him in grammatical 
knowledge, and in transfusing the spirit of his author. 
Encouraged by the success of this w(»rk, D*Oliv(*t published 
in 1727 the Philippics of Demosthenes, and Cicero's ora- 
tions against Cataline. Of all these translations be pub- 
lished tor the last time an elegant edition, at the press of 
Barbou, in 1765 and I766» 6 vols. 

His next employment was a continuation of tbe history 
of the French academy, from 1652, where Pelisson left off, 
to 1700. This ne published in 1729, 4to, and the fol- 
lowing year, in 2 vols. 12 mo. Having been alw8>s a dili- 
gent student of the grammar of the French language, he 
published some works on that subject, which were much . 
approved in France, although, like a few other of his de- 
tached pieces, (hey are lei^s interesting to an English 
reader* He bad however, long meditated what has ren- 
dered his name dear to scholars of all nations, his edition 
of Cicero, which has served as a standard of correctness 
Md critical utility. It appeared first in 1740, 9 vols. 4to, 
splendidly printed at the expence of the French govern- 
inent. it is formed on the editions of Victorias, Manu- 
tius, Lambinus, ai\d Gruter, and has the ** Clavis Ernes- 
tina." This truly valuable edition was reprinted at Ge- 
peva, 1758, 9 vols. 4to, and at Oxford, with tbe addition 
of various readings from twentyruine manuscripts, collated 
hy Hearne, and others more recently examined, 17SJ, 10 
vols. 4to. The abb< Olivet, whose personal character ap- 
pears to have been as amiable as his labours were valu* 
Me, died of a fit of apoplexy, Oct. 8, 1768.* 

OLIVETAN (RoiiBRT), a person of whose history little 
is koowo^ was a relation of the celebrated Calvin, and the 

I Elos« by D*A1enb6rt^IMot Httt, 
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first who translated the Bible iDto French, which he printed 
at Neufchatety in 1535, foi. His translation is' not very 
accarate, but it was trnproved in subsequent editions by 
Calvin, Beza, and others, and formed the foundation of 
what was called the Qeneva translation. The edition of 
1540, 4to, called ** La Bible de TEpee,^' is very scarce. 
Olivetan died in 1538, in consequence, as sonie'say, of 
having been poisoned at Rome.' 

OLIVEYKA (Francis Xavier DE), knight of the mili- 
tary order of Christ, and gentleman of the king of Portu- 
gars household, was born at Lisbon, May 21, 1702. His 
father, Joseph de Oliveyra e Souza, held a principal post 
in the exchequer of Portugal, and was for twenty five 
years secretary of embassy at the courts of London, the 
Hague, and Vienna. No expence was spared on the edu* 
cation of his son, whom he procured to be admitted into 
the exchequer at an early age, and who, in recompense 
for his pwn as well as his father^s services, was in Dec. 
1729, invested with the order of knighthood. In 1732 he 
visited Madrid, and was introduced at the Spanish court. 
On bis fiather*s death, which happened at Vienna in 1734, 
he was appointed to succeed him as secretary of embassy, 
and during his residence in this city, first began to per- 
ceive the absurdities of the popish superstition, from the 
diflSculty that he found (as he has himself expressed) in 
defending it from the attacks of some Lutheran friends in 
occasional conversation. 

Soon after this, some disputes between him and count de 
Tarouca, plenipotentiary at the imperial court from that 
of Lisbon, induced him to give up his post as secretary. 
What the nature of these disputes were, we are not in- 
formed, but it appears that they exposed him to the hos- 
tility of a powerful party of that nobleman's relations and 
friends at the court of Lisbon, while his growing attach- 
ment to Protestantism making htm less guarded in his ex-^ 
pressions, the inquisition of Lisbon found a pretence to 
censure him. Accordingly, when the first volume of the 
'' Memoirs of his Travels'' was published at Amsterdam in 
1741, though much esteemed by the Portuguese in ge* 
neral, it was soon prohibited by the inquisition ; and the 
three volumes of his '< Letters, familiar, historical, poli« 
tical, and critical," printed at the Hague^ in 1741 mnd 
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1742, uederwent the same fate. These works bekig writ* 
t^n in the Portuguese language, a stop was thus put to the 
sale of tfauefB ; but his '* Memoires ooncernant le Portugal,'* 
Hague, 174iT-fl74i, 2 vols. a.vQ, in the Freoefa language, 
were well received by the public, and gained him graat 
reputation. 

^Ster four years resicjence in Holland, having obtained 
but a partial redress from the court of Portugal in the mat. 
lef of his dispute with count de Tarooca, he came .in 1744 
to London, to avail himself of the in^rest of the Portu* 
guese. envoy, Mpns. d^ Carvalho, afterwards narquis <)f 
Pombai, but although this gendeiBan professed to admit 
the jiistice of his claims, h^ did him no substantial service* 
The. chevalier, however, liad another a&ir at this timf 
more at heart, and after carefully weighing all the copse* 
qoenees of the step he was ahput lo take, be determined 
to sacrifice eivery thing to |(ie dictatea of his ponseienee, 
and accordingly in June 1746 he publicly abjured the 
Roman catholic i^ligipn, and embraced that of the church 
of England. As he was now cut off from all his resoorees 
in Portugal, be foo some time encpuntered many dtft« 
Culties; but that Providence in which he always trusted^ 
raisi^d hini several friends in this country, and to the in* 
terest of $ome of these it is ^opposed he owed the pension 
granted bi|n by the late Frederic^, prince uf Wales, which 
was ecKitinued by the princess dowager, and after bev 
decease, by the present queen. He also acknowledges hie 
obligations to Dr. Majendie, lord Grantham, lord Towns- 
bend, the 'duchess dowiiger of Somerset, and the arch^ 
bishops Seeker and Herring. 

- His mind becoming, easier by degrees, he returned to 

his favourite studies, and through the course of the y«ar 

1751, be published hia ** Amusements Periodiques," a 

Bsoaikly publication, in which be entered with great free* 

Abta into the controversy between the protestaut and Ro« 

orish churches, and they were therefore soon prohibitect 

both in Portugal and Rome. In 1 75S he retired to a house 

ai Kentish towii^ wheve he divided his time between tbd 

eaiais of a small garden, the pursuit of his studies, and the 

eonversation of several learned frieads; who frequently vt« 

atiec) hiok When the news avrived of the dreadful earths 

qoak4 at Lisbon in December 1735, h^ published his ** Dts« 

cours Pathetique*' early in 1756, addressed to his cpun- 

trymen, but particularly to the king of Portugal. The 

rapid sale of several editions of this work^ both in French 
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s^od English, id ihe course of a few weeks^ was no iocon- 
siflerable proof of its merit ; but while it made kim wove 
l^QQwn and eateemed in this and other cooathes, it drew 
upon him the resentment of some of his countrymen, and 
particularly of the inquisitors, who now laid a prohibition 
on all his works in general. Even his brother, Thomas* d€i 
Aquinas, a Benedictine monk, wrote to exhort bioi lo 
retract his errors. This occasioned the chevalier %o pob^ 
Usb a second part, or *^ Suite de Disoours paihetique,^** 
17^7, in which he not only answered the objections n^de 
10 the ** Disooursy" but inserted his brother's letter, witb 
a suitable answer. 

Here the contest between the chevalier and the inqui- 
fliition seemed to rest, but that tTihunal was ai the same 
time proceeding secretly with all its force agai^^t hiro. A 
discontiouaooe of the ^ Acts of Faith," as that horrid oe«- 
vemony is. impiously called, for a while prevented their 
proceedings from appearing, bvit at length, at the ** Act 
ef Faith" celebrated at Lisbon in Sept. 1762, he. was de- 
clared au hesetio, and sentenced to be burnt in effigy. As 
soan as l^e beard of this he published a small tract entitled 
^^ Le Chevalier D^Oliveyra brul6 en effigie oomme Here-* 
tique, comment et poarquoi? Ane<:dotes et Reflections 
sur oe $i\)et doiui6s au public par tui meme," Lend. 1762. 
In the iairodi^tioa to'this work ^he chevalier gives sogne 
Recount of his li£$, and exposes the irregularity of the 
proceedings of the inquisition against him. 

About this time he removed from Kentish town lo 
Knightsbridge, for the convenience of his friends ; but 
time having roblied hiqi of a number of these, he left that 
situation ill 1.^75 to reside at Hackney, vi^ere be con- 
tiuued ta pursue his studies, constantly employing the 
Mornings in writing, and tbe eveeings in reading. Be- 
sides tbe works already nsentiooed, he occasionally pub- 
^bed several others, nptof less merit, though of less im- 
portance te the memoiraof his life. The manuscripts he 
\^i were very, niuneroi^ and their subjects as various. 
Among, them are what he calls ** Oliveyi^na, ou Memoires 
lustoBiquBs, litteraires,^' &o. whtph^ in 27 vok. 4to, con-- 
taia^ as he often mentioned, the friivts of his reading and 
Qhservatien.s for the space of twenty-live years. These 
were, in 1784^ in the^ppssessionof his widow^ an English 
lady, whom he married in 1746, ^nd who surv'^ved him, 
but how long we have not discovered. The chevalier died 
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Oct. 18th| 1783, and was interred in the burial ground of 
the parish of Hackney, with a privacy suitable to his^ 
worldly circumstances^ but much below his merit, virtues, 
and piety. ' 

OLIVIERI (Hannibal), a learned lulian antiquary, 
honorary chamberlain to Clement the Xlllth, and perpe- 
tual secretary of the academy of Pesaro, in the Marche of 
Aocona, was born in that city on the 17th of June, 1708, 
of an ancient and illustrious family. His lively and active 
disposition, and au uncommon thirst for information, gave 
an early promise of his subsequent progress in the career 
of literature. After receiving at home the rudiments of a 
learned education, he went through the usual studies of 
polite literature, at the college of noblemen at Bologna, 
He then applied himself to the study of the civil and'canon 
law at the university of Pisa, under the tuition of the illus* 
trious civilian and literator Averani, until 1727, when he 
went to Rome in order to practise at the bar. 

Having gone through a regular course of studies, he 
returned to his native place in 1733, and soon after married 
a lady of the same town, of the name of Beliuzzi, a family 
illustrious as his own. He bad scarcely attained his twenty- 
eighth year when he published his capital work ** Marmora 
Pesauriensia notis illustrata,*' 2 vols, folio, which, for iu 
depth of research, judgment, information, and utility, 
ranked him amongst the greatest antiquaries of his age, 
and gained him the highest esteem from bis illustrious 
contemporaries, Macedon, Maffei, Grori, Zeno, Lanni, 
Quirini, Antondli, Garampi, §nd others. After the pub- 
lication of this excellent work, it appeared that be bad re* 
linquished bis favourite pursuit, as nothing else of the 
kind appeared for thirteen years. He however presented 
to the public many valuable memoirs and dissertations on 
literary history, in the celebrated coUcQltion of Cologera^ 
who, from respect and gratitude, dedicated to bim the 
volume of the collection which appeared in 1750. 

During this interval, however, he was far from being 
idle in other respecu, as he was employed in collecting 
materials for his successive works. He had formed with 
infinite labour, an ample collection of inscriptions, diplo* 
mas, and manuscripts of every kind, many of which, by 
permissioQ of pope Benedict XIV, he had obtained from 
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the several archived of the papal doninions. In the ve sti- 
bule and hall of his palace he had coilocted a. vast Duoabec 
of stataeS) busts, marbles, and other oiOQuments of civil 
and ecclesiastical history ; and had arranged in his mu^ 
seum an immense quantity of coins, seaT^ cameos, eo<* 
graved stones, pieces of glass and ivory, and other curipnf 
works of antiquity ; and it is worthy of remark, that t\n% 
whole of this collection related in some measure to his own 
native city, Pesaro, to the illustration of whose history h^ 
had devoted his ulents. At leogih, in 1774, he jmh* 
lisbed, in 4to, his ^< Memoirs of the ancient Port of Pesaco,'* 
of which an honourable account was given by Tiraboschi^ 
in the new literary journal of Modeoa, as tending to illus- 
trate many important particulars in the history of the latter 
period of the Roman empire. ' 

From the sixty-eighth to the seventy-eighib year of his 
life, a period when the generality of learned men withdraw 
from the public, M. Olivieri published no less than sixteei^ 
works on different subjects, though all in the line of his 
favourite pursuit. Ecclesislstical annals, feudal vicissiludes^ 
public law, churches, castles, abbeys, eminent persons, aiWl 
other particulars relative to the city and territory of Pesaro^ 
were ail respectively illustrated. The best were consi^ 
dered to be " The History of the Church of Pesaro during 
•the thirteenth century,*' and the Memoirs of his illustripus 
friend and predecessor Passeri, publiriied in 1780. 

The chevalier Olivieri died on the 29th Sept. 17^9, ia 
the eighty-second year of his age ; no less respected for 
his moral than for bis mental qualifications. He was.on^ 
of the warmest promoters in his province, of sciences, arts^ 
manufactures, and agriculture; and so benevolent, that the 
.greatest part of his annual income was employed in reliev* 
ing the wanu of others. He had oo issue, so that bis fa- 
mily became extinct at his death. His fortune devolved 
on two nephews of the family of Machirelli ; but wishing 
to be of some service to bis city, even after his death, he 
bequeathed to it his magnificent pakoe, togeiher with the 
library and museum, and a suitable f e««nue for their sup* 
port. In gratitude his townsmen erected a statue to biai 
on the ground floor of his own.palace, with an insoriptioa 
by the oelebrated Abb£ Lauzi. Great honours w^e also 
-paid to him' by various literary societies. ^ 
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• OLYMPIODORUS, a peripatetic philosopher of Alex- 
andria, lived under Theodosius the younger, about/ the 
year 430, and wrote Commentaries on part of Aristotle, 
15.51, fot. and a Life of Plato, which contains many par- 
ticulars not to be met with in Diogenes Laertius. James 
Windet has translated this Life into Latin, and added notes 
to it. It seems probable, however, that the comoientator 
on Aristotle, and the author of the life of Plato, were dif- 
feret>t persons ; and there in a third Olympiodorus, a Greek 
m'»nk, who lived in the fifth or sixth century, and left 
abort and elegant Commentaries on Job and Ecclesiastes, 
which may be found in the library of the Greek fathers. 
The little that is known of either of these may be seen in 
our authorities. ^ 

OLZOFFSKI (Andrew), an eminent Polish divine, 
was descended from an ancient family in Prussia, and born 
about 1618. In the course of his studies, which were passed 
at Kalisch, he applied himself particularly to poetry ; for 
which he had an early taste. After he had finished his 
coursf^s of divinity and jurisprudence, he travelled to Italy; 
where be visited the best libraries, and took the degree of 
doctor of law at Rome. Thence he went to France, and 
-was introduced at Paris to the princess Mary Louisa ; who 
being about to marry Ladislaus IV. king of Poland, Ol- 
zoflfski had the honour of attending her thither. On his ar- 
rival, the king offered him the secretary's place ; but he de- 
clined it, for the sake of following his studies. Shortly after 
be was made a canon of the cathedral church at Guesne, 
'and chancellor to the archbishopric : in which post he ma- 
«t)8ged all the affairs of that see, the archbishop being very 
^old and infirm. After the death of this prelate, he was called 
to court, and macle Latin secretary to his majesty ; which 
-place he filled with great reputation, being a complete mas- 
ter of that language. In the war between Poland and Swe- 
den, he wrote apiece against that enemy to bis country, 
entitled *' Vindicise Polonicae." He attended at the elec- 
tibn of Leopold to the imperial crown of Germany, ia 
quality of ambassador to the king of Poland, and went after- 
wards in the same character to Vienna, to solicit the with- 
drawing of the imperial troops from the borders of the Po- 
lish territories."^ Immediately on his return he was invested 
with the high office of prebendary to the crown, and pro- 
moted to the bishopric of Culm. 

> Ca?f, ToU I.^lardner's Worluk^-^Saxii Onomaiticon. 
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After the death of Ladislaus he fell into disgrace with 
the queen, because he opposed the design she had of set- 
ting a prince of France upon the throne of Poland ; how- 
ever, this did not hinder him from being made vice-chan- 
cellor of the crown. He did ail in his power to dissuade 
Casimir IL from renouncing the crown ; and, after the re- 
signation of that king, several competitors appearing to fill 
the vacancy, Olzoffski on the occasion published a piece, 
called " Censura," &c. This was answered by another^ 
entitled ** Censura Censuras Candidatorum ;'' and the li- 
berty which our vice-chancellor had taken in his *'Censura^* 
brought him into some danger. It was chiefly levelled 
against the young prince of Muscovy, who was one of the ' 
competitors, though no more than eight years of age ; and 
the czar was highly incensed, and made loud complaints 
and menaces, unless satisfaction were given for the offence. 
Upon the election of Michel Koribut to the throne, Ol- 
zoffski was dispatched to Vienna, to negotiate a match be- 
tween the new-elected king and one of the princesses of 
Austria; and, on his return from that embassy, was made 
grand chancellor of the crown. He did not approve the 
peace concluded with the Turks in 1676, and wrote to the 
grand vizir in tern^s of which the grand seignor complained 
to the king of Poland, 

After the death of Koribut, Olzoffski had a principal 
share in procuring the election of John Sobieski, who made 
him archbishop of Guesne, and primate of the kingdom ; 
and be would have obtained a cardinaPs hat, if he had not 
publicly declared against it. However, he had not beea 
long possessed of the primacy before his right to it was 
disputed by the bishop of Cracow ; who laid claim also to 
other prerogatives of the see of Guesne, and pretended to 
make the obsequies of the Polish monarchs. On this Ol- 
zoffski published a piece in defence of the rights and pri* 
vileges of his archbishopric. He also some time afterwards 
published another piece, but without putting his nanie to 
it, entitled << Singularia Juris Patronatus R. Polonis/' in 
support of the king of Poland^s right of nomination to the 
abbeys. In 1678, going by the king's command to Dant- 
zic, in order to compose certain disputes between the se- 
nate and people of that city, he was seized with a disorder 
which carried him off in three days, aged about 60. He 
ivas particularly distinguished by eloquence, and love for 

A A 2 
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his conntry ; and bis death was lamented throughout all the 
palatinates. * 

ONKELOS9 suraamed the Proselyte^ a lamous Rabbi 
t>f the first century, and author of the Chaldee Targum on 
the Pentatencb, flourished in the time of Jesus Christ, ac- 
cording to the Jewish writers ; who all agree that he was, at 
least in some part of his life, contemporary with Jonathan 
Ben Uzziei, author of the second ** Targum upon the Pro- 
phets.*' Prideaux thinks, he was tbeelder of the two, for 
several reasons ; the chief of which is the purity of the style 
in his '^ Targum,*' coming nearest to that part of Daniel 
and Ezra which is in Chaldee. This is the truest standard 
of that language, and consequently the most antient ; since 
that language, as well as others, was in a constant flux, and 
continued deviating in every age from the original : nor doe«^ 
there seem any reason why Jonathan Ben Uzziei, when be 
understood his ** Targum,** should pass over the law, and 
begin with the prophets, unless that he found Onkelos had 
done this work before him, and with a success which he 
could not exceed. 

Azarias, the author of a book entitled <' Meor Enatm/* 
or the. Light of th^Eyes, tells us, that Onkelos was a pro- 
selyte in the time of Hiilel and Samnai, and lived to see 
Jonathan Ben Uzziei one of the prime scholars of Hiilel. 
These three doctors flourished twelve years before Christ, 
according to the chronology of Gauz ; who adds, that On- 
kelos was contemporary with Gamaliel the elder, St. Paul's 
master, who was the grandsou of Hiilel, who lived twenty- 
eight years after Christ, and did not die till eighteien years 
before the destruction of Jerusalem. However, the same 
Gauz, by his calculation, places Onkelos 100 years after 
Christ I and, to adjust his opinion with that of Azarias, ex- 
tends the life of Onkelos to a great length. The TaJmu- 
dists tell us, that ^e assisted at the funeral of Gamaliel, 
and was at a prodigious expence to make i^ most magnifi- 
cent. Some say, be burnt on the occasion goods and ef- 
fects to the value of 7000 crowns ; others, that be provided 
seventy pounds of frankincense, which was burnt at the 
solemnity. 

Whatever may be in these reports, we may observe, 
from Prideaux, that the "Targum** of Onkelos is rather 
a version than a paraphrase ; since it renders the Hebrew 

I Morcfi. 
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text word for word, and for the most part accurately and 
j^xactly, and is by much the best of all this sort. It has 
therefore always been held in esteem "among the Jews, 
9iuch above all the other Targums ; and, being set to the 
same musical notes with the Hebrew text, it is thereby 
made capable of being read in the same tone with it in their 
public assemblies. That it was accordingly there read al- 
ternately with the text (one verse of which being read first 
jn the Hebrew, the same was read afterwards in the Chaldee 
interpretation) we are told by Levita; who, of all the Jews 
that have handled this argument, has written the most ac- 
curately and fully. He says, that the Jews, holding them- 
selves obliged every week, in their synagogues, to read that 
parashah or section of the law which was the lesson of the 
week, made use of the ** Targum** of Onkelos for this pur- 
posfs ; and that this was tbeir usage even down to his time, 
which was about the first part of the 16th century. And 
for this reason ; that though, till the art of printing was in- 
ventedj there were of the other Targums scarce above 
.one or two of a sort to be found in a whole country, yet 
.then the ^ Targum** of Onkelos was every where among 
them. 

From the excellence and accuracy of Onkelos's "Tar- 
gum,** Prideaux also concludes him to have been a native 
Jew; since, without being bred up from his birth in the 
Jewish religion and learning, ^nd long exercised in all the 
rites and doctrines thereof, and also thoroughly skilled ia 
iboth the Hebrew and Chaldee languages, as far as a native 
iJew could be, he can scarce be thought thoroughly ade- 
quate to that work which he performed ; and that the re- 
presenting him as a proselyte seems to have ^ proceeded 
from the error of taking him to have been the same with 
^kilas, or Aquila, of Pontus, author of the Greek " Tar- 
gum,*' or version on the prophets and Hagiographia, who 
was indeed a Jewish proselyte. The first Latin version of 
jthe Targum of Onkelos was by Zamora, and published ia 
the Complutensian Polyglot, whence it was copied into 
others, and is in Walton^s.* 

ONOSANDER, a Greek author, and a Platonic philo- 
sopher, wrote commentaries upon Plato*s '* Politics,*' 
/which are lost ; but his name is still known by his treatise 
lentitled '* Stratageticus,** on the duty and virtues of the 

^ Prideaiv* CoaoectioDS.— WoUU BibL Heb.— Chanftpit. 
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general of an army, which has been translated into Latinr]i 
Italian, French, and Spanish. The first edition in Greek 
was publisbedi with a Latin translation, by Nicolas Ri^ault^ 
at Paris, 1599, 4to ; but the reprint of this in 1600, 4to, 
with the notes of JEmilius Portus, is preferred. There is 
also a good edition by Schwebelius, Nuremberg, 1762, fol. 
The time when our author flourished is not precisely fixed, 
only it is certain that he lived under the Roman emperors. 
His book may determine the point, if Q. Veranius, to whom 
it is dedicated, be the same person of that name who ift 
mentioned by Tacitus, who lived under the emperors Clau- 
dius and Nero, and died in the reign of the latter, being 
then Legatus Britannise : but this is not certain. * 

ONUPHRIUS. See PANVINIUS. 

OPIE (John), a very excellent artist and professor of 
painting iii the Royal Academy, was born in May 1761, at 
St. Agnes in Cornwall, a village about seven miles distant 
from the town *of Truro. In his earliest years he was re- 
markable for the strength of bis understanding, and the 
rapidity with which he acquired all the learning that a vil- 
lage-school could afford him. When ten years old, he wa« 
not only able to solve several difficult problems in Euclid, 
but was thought capable of instructing others : and when 
he had scarcely reached bis twelfth year, he established 
an evening school at St. Agues, and taught writing and 
arithmetic. His father, a carpenter, was desirous to bring 
bim up in his own business; but this was by no means 
suitable to one whose mind had attained some glimpses of 
science, and still more of art. He was formed a painter 
by nature ; and had not this been the case, he would pro- 
bably have excelled in some branch of science or litera- 
ture : with much comprehension and acutetiess, bis thirst 
of information was insatiable, and bis ambition to exce)^ 
unbounded. But painting was his destination, and after 
many early and rude efforts, he had hung his father's house 
with portraits of his family and friends in an improved 
8tyle,v when be became acquainted with Dr. John Wolcot, 
then residi(ig at Trufo, and since so well known by the 
name of Peter Pindar: who, having himself a taste for 
drawing, and a strong perception of character, saw the 
worth of our artist, and was well qualified to afford him 
instruction in many requisite points. He also recommeudeA 
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Um so effectdally that he commenced professed portrait^ 
painter, and went about to the neighbouring towns with 
letters of introduction to the principal families resident in 
tliem, and henceforward entirely supported himself by his 
own exertions. 

At length, in 1781, be came to London, still under the 
auspicies of Dr. Woicot, whose powerful pen whs not sii- 
lent in his cause ; and his works becoming the theme of 
fashionable conversation, he was soon employed to paint 
the portraits of persons of the highest distinction, who were 
caught by the novelty, and struck with the force of his 
representations. His talent, however, . being more s^lid 
than showy, was not calculated to insure him long that 
exclusive favour which his outset had promised : wittiout 
taste for elegance and fashionable airs, he could not often 
please the women ; and the men, whom he could not sup- 
ply with dignity or importance, soon became indifferent to 
one whom the women did no longer protect. Opie re- 
mained the painter of .those only who sought characteristic 
resemblance, stern truth, and solidity of method. But his 
parts were not limited by portrait; be had long and often 
with felicity represented the incidents of rustic and com- 
mon life, in picturesque groups; and the plans of historic 
painting, contrived by commerce at that period, called - 
forth what was latent in him of historic power ; the speci- 
mens which he had given in the Royal Exhibition were 
succeeded by a numerous series of religious and dramatic 
subjects, painted for the Boydell and Macklin galleries. 
By the establishment of the former, in 1786, Opie was 
first fully made known to the public, and the latent powers 
of his mind were called forth. For this gallery he painted 
five large pictures, of which the finest was from the Win- 
ter's Tale; Leontes administering the oath to Antigonus 
to take charge of the child. But be produced, about the 
same time, a work of far more excellent quality in effect 
and colour, viz. the assassination of James I. of Scotland, 
now in the Common Council room at Guildhall, a work 
which, for hu6 and 'colour, challenges competition with 
the best, and is wrought with the greatest boldness and 
force. 

Of Opie*s style, the more engaging characteristics are 
breadth, simplicity, and force; its defects are want of 
grace and variety of invention ; and of elegance and re- 
fioefflent in expression and execution. The objects of hjs 
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choice were among the striking and terrible, rather 
the agreeable and beautiiful ; and tbe maiertjils he intro«> 
doeed were more accordant to bis ideas of the picturesque 
than the proper. He frequently tiolated costume^ not for 
want of knowledge, so much as from an insatiable desire of 
eoncraat ; and sometimes from conveniency. His taste lay 
hi the representation of natural objects with strong effect : 
be therefore made nse of armour, or of draperies which he 
bad in his stady, and, like Rembrandt, adopted them as 
bb antiques, and osed them according as he felt they 
Woutd best promote his immediate end. These defects 
Irfe redeiemed, to tbe well-informed eye, by the absolute 
Ifttth of imitation in which they are wrought, by the ex* 
|ir e s a ion of his heads, particularly of old men, or of 
Mroo^y^-marked characters, which are exceedingly impres- 
sive^ by the energetic actions of his principal figures, by 
fbtf bfoad and daring execution of his pencil, aud by the 
tifagie force of bis cbiaro-scuro. In the latter point no 
artist e?er exoelled him. His figures project from the can«- 
««s in som'j of his best works ; and if seen under fayoura^ 
ble circumstances, would be absolutely illusive *. 

«TlatcIiarscterofOpM'ip*intmgt, 9emi% in wbich 1m lodietiiiiei «qaab 

«e tmke from bit biofimpber'in the Cy« CaraTiggio, and, like biu too, fre- 

elo|Mbdia. Mr. FmeTi'l opidion, in fait qnently depends fcr expression snd 

Inst editioH ^ Pllkinftoa*s Oktionnry, obnrseter on tbe TermtiUj of ftnturet 

■eens not less worthy of nttentioD. or feeling of oue model. Aithetamn 

** Breadth, simplicity, end solidity of face supplied tbe Italtsn with the fea- 

aietbod, distivgnisb tbe style of Opie ; tures of 8. John and of tbe evecntioner. 

.bnt bis breadtb often defenerated to of a pilgrim and a robber, so in tbe 

nbeety emptiness, especislly in dra- scenes of Opie, (be atsassin of James 

p^fy ; Histicity oftebet tbab nairetft cmly throws off bis plaid to atsimie the 

Attends bis simplicity, end tbe solidity cowl of Frier Lawrence, or tbf fringe 

of bis method is not seldom allied to and scarlet of Woltey. The same 

coarseness. Not learned in design, re- monotony marks their women: their 

Tdmed to what correetness be coald dis- Madei^nos, Msgdale|i«, flower-girl*, J «- 

co^r in bis model, be soon becanM a ditbs, Julieu, end Hobneiias, gene« 

mannerist in forms; and to avoid being rally resemble each other too riosely, 

inifaut^ or meagre, often involred pans eten fyr sisters. As the tide of bistofie 

and ontline in a devgby mass. Nature oommissioos passed, bis eeooeptioii 

had endowed him with an eiqoisite sunk again to those scenes of common 

eye for colour; tbe Tizianesque tone life that bsd first attneted it; but, not 

that distinguished bis murder «f James made to dandle n kid, he pamWd hi 

I. remains nnrivaUed among tbe pro- large historic proportioils, misses elop- 

ductions of his contemporaries, and ing, beggars, fortune- tellers/ cottage* 

#aK ndt, pMrbapfc, equalled by any of Tisits,attd wbntcemmoMy recomnsen ds 

his subsequent performances ; for the itself to tbe cabinet or parlonr bf 

dictates of practice are seldom those smallness of sise and elaborate floisb ; 

of nature, ^is invention is less In- an fncongtnity which it has sinte lieea 
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When the tide of historic commissions subsided, Opie 
employed bicnself in representing scenes of common life^ 
as well as in portraits. Cottage visits, an old soldier at aa 
ale-bouse door, fortune-tellers, and that class of materials 
which the Dutch and Flemish masters have recommended 
by high finish and convenient neatness of size, he painted 
upon a large scale. The reputation so justly due to his 
talents had noiv become steadily attached to him, and he 
bad no longer to complain of the unfeeling caprice of 
fashion, for he enjoyed an uninterrupted source of employ* 
ment, in portraiture at least, till his death, and generally 
disposed of the fancy pictures with which he chose to in* 
lersperse his labours. These were very numerous, for be 
was exceedingly industrious, and his principal delight was 
in the practice of his profession. 

Opie having been admitted an associate of the Royal 
Academy in 17S6, and an academician in the year follow** 
ing, upon the dismissal of Mr. Barry from the body, aspired 
to the honour of being professor of painting, but resigned 
his pretensions in favour of Mr. Fuseli, who was chosen* 
When that gentleman was appointed to the station of 
keeper in 1805, he again advanced his claim, and was 
unanimously received. He had previously tried his power 
- in literary composition, with no slight degree of success; 
first in the life of sir J. Reynolds, in Dr. Wolcot^s editioo 
of Pilkington's dictionary, and again in the publication of 
a plan for the formation of a national gallery, *' tending at 
once to exalt the arts of his country and immortalize its 
glories." He afterwards, in 1804, read two lectures on 
painting at the Royal Institution, which were fraught witb 
instructions, and were received with applause ; though it 
has been observed by a judicious critic, that the style in 
which they were composed was " abrupt, crowded, and 
frequently unmethodical ; rather rushing forward himself 
than leading his auditors to the subject.*' Nevertheless, his 
exertions on this occasion drew upon him respect, tlie 
snore, perhaps, as he was not generally known to be a maa 
fond of literature ; and the world were the more surprised 
jto hear refined sentiments in easy and even elegant lan- 
guage, from one who was not unfrequently represented as 
sparse and vulgar in mind and manner. In fact, Opie by 
no means merited such dn unfavourable report; he was 
plain and unaffected, and spoke his mind freely; was 
manly and energetic, yielding little to folly or capricCt 
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ftnd by n6 means adapted to gratify the vain and ignorant; 
but be was not wiU'uliy ofFensive, and condemned warmly 
those who were so. 

He possessed a tenacious memory, and readily quoted in 
conversation the authors he had read, particularly the 
poets, and was a playful and entertaining companion when 
be found his company agreeable to him, capable of enjoy- 
ing his humour, of benefiting by bis information, or of 
eliciting reflection in his own mind; arid it was seldom 
that a thinking man could be in bis society without feeling 
roiYsed by his energy. 

The lectures which he delivered at the Royal Academy 
wte published to the world, it is therefore not necessary to 
enter upon their merits ; but it will be justice to their au- 
thor, earnestly to recommend the perusal of them to all 
who wish to understand the principles of the art on which 
tbey treat. Unhappily the course was incomplete, as he 
only gave four lectures of the six prescribed to each pro- 
fessor. The world were deprived all further benefit from 
his powerful intellects by his death, which occurred, after 
a* lingering illness, in April 1807. He was honoured by 
an interment in St. PauPs cathedral, near the grave of sir 
Joshua Reynolds, andiiis funeral was most respectfully at- 
tended by almost all the members of the Royal Academy, 
and many of the nobility and gentry of the country.^ 

' OPITIUS (Henry)» a learned Lutheran divine, was 
born Feb. 14, 164-2, at Altenburg, in Mtsnia. After some 
school education, he studied at Jena and Kiel, and ac- 
qaired great Knowledge of the Oriental languages, under 
the instructions of Matthias Wasmutb. . Still ambitious to 
add to bis stock of learning, he pursued this object at 
Utrecht under Leusden, at London under Edmund Castell 
and Matthew Poole, and at Oxford under Pocock. On 
his return to Germany in 1671, he failed as a candidate 
for .the place of assessor of the faculty of philosophy at 
Kiel.; but was more successful the following year at Jena^ 
where he took his degrees in philosophy, and taught the 
Oriental languages. In 1675 he was invited to Kiel to be 
Greek professor, on the recommendation of Wasmutb, hia 
old master; whom, in 1678, he succeeded in the chair of 
Oriental languages, and held with it his Greek professor- 

> Memoirs by Mri. Opie aad otheri, prefixad to hii LMtnrM.— lUet'f Cy- 

dopiedia.-^Pilkington, by Fuseli. 
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lliip until 1683, when he resigned the latter to Daniel 
Hasenmulier. In 1689 be took his degree of doctor, and 
became at the same time professor of divinity ; but his re- 
putation rests chiefly on his skill in the Oriental languages^ 
and this he might have enjoyed without diminution, had 
he not adopted the whimsical opinion of his master Was- 
muth, and maintained the relationship between the Greek 
and the Oriental languages, and the connection which the 
dialects of the one have with those of the other. This cbi« 
merical scheme of subjecting the Greek to the rules of the 
Hebrew, he defended in a small work, entitled ** Graecis- 
xnus faciiitati suae restitutus, methodo novSl, e&que cum 
prueceptis Hebraicis Wasmuthianis et suis Orientalibut, 
quam proxime harmonica, adeoque regulis 34 ftuccincti ab- 
solutus,*' Kiel, 1676, 8vo. This was twice reprinted, but 
raised him many enemies, not only on account of the 
scheme itself, but of his extravagant praise of Wasmotb^ 
at the expence of Buxtorf, and other eminent scholars. 

Opitius's last preferment was that of ecclesiastic coun- 
sellor to the court of Holstein. He died January 24, 17 12^ 
in his seventieth year. He was unquestionably one of the 
ablest and most industrious Oriental scholars of his time, 
as an enumeration of his works will show: I. ''Atrium 
Linguse Sancta:,** Hamburgh, 1671, 4to. 2. '' Disputatio 
de Davidis et Salomonis Satellitio, Cretbi et Plethi, ez 
libris Samuelis et Regum,*' Jena, 1672, 4to. 3. ''Synop- 
sis Linguse Chaldaicfie," ibid. 1674, 4to. 4. " Atrium Ac- 
centuationis S. Scripturse Veteris Test. Hebraics,** ibid. 
1674, 4to. 5. " Disputatio de usu Accentuationis geminss 
in gemina divisione Decalogi,** Kiel, 1677, 4to. Opitius, 
it must be observed, was a supporter of the antiquity and 
-authority of the Hebrew accents. 6. " Syriasmus faciii- 
tati et integritati suse restitutus,** &c. Leipsic, 1678, 4to. 
7. "ChaldaismusTargumico^Rabbinicus," &c. Kiel, 1682^ 
4to. 8. '' Novum Lexicon Hehrieo-ChaldsBo-Biblicum,'* 
Leipsic, 1692, 4to. 9. " Biblia parva Hebrseo-Latina,** 
Hamburgh, 1673, 12mo. 10. "Biblia Hebraica,** Kiel^ 
1709, 4to. This edition had engaged his attention, more 
or less, for almost thirty years. Opitius published also 
some dissertations on subjects of divinity aod Oriental cri- 
ticism, of less note than the above, and it is no inconsider- 
able proof of the esteem in which be was held, that all the 
works we have enumerated went through several editions.* 

' Cbaufepie, 
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OPITS (Martin), in Latin Opitius, reclfoned t)ie fiu- 
ther of German poetry, was bom at Bunzlau, in Sil?sia» 
.1597. His parents bad but n moderate fortune; but hit 
father, observing his genius, educated him carefully ia 
granimar, in which be soon made great proficiency : and^ 
^fter some time, went to Breslaw for farther improvementy 
Itnd thence to Francfort upon the Oder. He spent a year 
in that university, and then removed to Heidelberg, where 
Jie studied with remarkable assiduity : but the fame of the 
4:elebrated Bernegger drew him, after some time, to Stras- 
bourg ; and Bernegger was so struck with the learning and 
yitofOpits, that be pronounced be would one day be- 
€ome the Virgil of Germany. At length be returned, by 
the way of Tubingen, to Heidelberg; but, the plague be- 
ginning to appear in the Palatinate, this, together with 
the troubles in Bohemia, disposed our student to travel 
with a Danish gentleman into the Low Countries; and 
thence he went to Holstein, where he wrote his books of 
^' Constancy." As soon as the troubles of Bohemia were 
a Uttle calmed, he returned to bis own Country ; and, that 
lie might not live in obscurity, he frequented the court. 
Bethlem Gabor^ prince of Transilvania, having founded a 
school at Weissenberg, Opits was recommended by Caspar 
Conrade, a famous physician and poet at Breslaw, to that 
prince, who appointed him the school-master or professor; 
and there he read lectures upon Horace and Seneca. 

During his residence in Transilvania, he inquired into 
the original of the Daci, lind the Roman antiquities there. 
He made also exact researches after the ancient Roman 
inscriptions, which he sometimes recovered, and sent them 
%o Gruter, Grotius, and Bernegger. Some time after hi« 
return home, he was meditating a journey to France, when 
a burgrave, who was in the emperor's service, made hiqi 
))is secretary, in which office he contrived to keep up a re- 
gular correspondence with Grotius, Heinsius, "Salmasius^ 
Rigaltius, and other learned men ; and his employer hav- 
ing not only consented to, but furnished bim with all the 
necessaries for his journey to France, he became intimate 
with Grotius, who then resided at Paris, and in this jour- 
ney also be collected a good number of manuscripts and 
jcurious medals. 

Upon tbe death of bis patron the burgrave* he entered 
into che service of the count of Lignitz, and continued 
there some time ; but at last^ resolving to retire^ be chose 
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fcr bis residence the town of Dantzic, where he finished 
his work of the ancient *^ Daci/' and died of the plague^ 
1639. He wrote many other pieces besides the above-- 
mentioned, the titles of some of which are, *' Sylvaruia 
libri duo;" *' Epigrammatum liber unus;** ^< Vesuvius, 
Pogma Germanicum ;" *^ Barclay's Argenis/* translated 
into German verse; a German translation of <* Grotiua de 
Veritate," &c.; " Opera poStica;" " Prosodia Germanic- 
ca ;** ** The Psalms of David/* translated into German 
verse. His poems, in correctness and elegance of versi<^ 
fication, were so much superior to those of his predecessors, 
as to obtain for him the title of father of German poetry> 
but it does tiot appear that his example was for some time 
followed. ' 

OPORINUS (John), a famous German printer, was 
born at Basil, Jan. 25, 1507. His father, John Herbsr, 
was a painter; who had been deserted by his father for 
attachment to his art, and had settled at Basil in very in<- 
different circumstances. He contrived, however, to giv6 
his son some education at home, and afterwards sent him 
to Strasbourg, where he received the provision allotted to 
poor students. Here he studied Latin and Greek, and 
spoke and wrote the former with purity and fluency. With 
these accomplishments he would have returned home, but 
having no prospect of employment there, he went to the 
abbey of St. Urban, in the Canton of Lucerne, and was 
appointed master of the school. In this house, be formed 
an intimacy with the canon Xylotectus, who afterwards 
quitted his preferment, became a protestant, and married. 
Oporinus, also disliking a monastic life, followed his friend 
to Basil, and gained a livelihood by transcribing the works 
of the Greek authors published by Frobenius. On the death 
of his friend Xylotectus, he married his widow in 1527, a 
woman of a capricious temper, who rendered his life very 
uneasy. He had been for some time appointed school- 
master here, but exchanged an employment of much 
drudgery and little reward for the study of medicine, which 
he hoped would be more profitable. The noted Paracelsus 
was at this time at Basil, and engaged to teach him all the 
secrets of his art within the space of a year. Oporinus, 
rejoiced at the prospect of becoming as wise as his master^ 
wUliogly subnutted to be his pupil, his servant, his ama- 

! Morari.— Diet. Hiit 
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nuensisy and bore with all bis eccentrieities with great pg^ 
tience» accompanying him even to Alsace, until finding that 
Jie was egregiously duped by this quack, be returned to 
Basil, to encounter another disappointment. His wife died, 
from whom he expected great riches, but she left him only 
debts. 

About this time Grynaeus, the Greek professor at Basil, 
and an intimate friend of Oporinus, procured him to be 
appointed one of the professors, and he gave a course of 
Jectures on the lives of Plutarch; but, the governors of 
that republic obliging all the professors in their university 
to take the degree of M. A. Oporinus, who was then past 
ihirty^ refused to submit to the usual examination, resigned 
liis office, and took up the trade of a printer. In this bu- 
siness he joined in partnership with Robert Winter, and 
changed his family name of Uerbst, according to the hu** 
mour of several learned men at that time, for Oporinus, a 
Creek word, signifying Autumn ; as Winter also, for the 
aame reason, took that of Chimerinus *. The partners, 
however, met with considerable losses; so that Winter 
idied insolvent; and Oporinus was not able to support 
liimself without the assistance of his friends, in which con- 
dition he died July 6, 1 568. He had six presses constantly 
Ht work, usually employed above fifty men, and published 
•d book which he had not corrected himself. Notwith« 
Standing his great business, he died above 1500 livres in 
debt. 

As Oporinus understood manuscripts very well, he took 
care to print none but the best He left some works of 
his own, as, ^* Notie in Pluurchum;^' *' Polyhistoris scho- 
lia in. priora aliqua capita Solini ;** ** Darii Tiberti epitome 
Vitarum Plutarchi ab innumeris mendis repurgata;** ** Scho- 
lia in Ciceronis Tusculanas qusestiones ;*' '* Annotationes 
ex diversts doctorum lucubrationibus collects in Demost« 
benis orationes ;** " Propriorum nominum Onoroasticoo.** 
He also made notes to some authors, and large tables of 
content%to others; as Plato, Aristotle, Pliny, &c* and se- 
veral letters of his may be seen in a collection of, letters 
printed at Utrecht in 1697. An account of his life was 

■^ ThoM names ware tpparently aMumed, to humoar the two foUowing Ima^ 
la M«rtial*i £p. IX. xiii. 1. 

« Si darct AHtumnui mibi oomeii. ovw^imv 
Honids si Brums tider«i xi^tfuMf »$•$," 
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written by Andrew Lociscug, in an oration, ^* De Tita et 
obitu Qpori^ii/" 

OPPIAN, a Greek poet and gracnmarian, who flourished 
about the year 200 under the emperor Caracalla, was a 
native of Anazarba in Cilicia. We have of this author five 
books of fishing, entitled " Halieutics ;" which he pre* 
seoted to Caracalla, in the life-time of his father the em* 

fieror Severus : as also four books of hunting, presented 
ikewise to Caracalla after the death of Severus. Caracalla 
was so much pleased with Oppian^s poems, that he gave a 
crown of gold for every line ; whence, it is said, they got 
the title of Golden verses, although others have supposed' 
they merited that appellation for their elegance. Some 
modern critics say, he was a particular favourite of the 
Muses; he excels in sentiments and similitudes, but ii 
particularly distinguished by the great erudition which 
supports his verses. He composed other pieces, wbicli 
are lost ; for instance, ** A Treatise upon Falconry.** He 
died in bis own country, of the plague, at thirty years of 
age; and a statue was erected in honour of him by bis fel- 
low-citizens ; who also placed an epitaph upon bis tomht 
importing, that the gods took him out of the world, be- 
cause be excelled all mortals. The best editioQs of hia 
poems are those of Leyden in 1597, 8vo, with notes by 
Rittershusius ; to which is prefixed an account of his ii£^ 
and that of Schneider, 1776. His work upon '^Fishing*' 
was translated into English heroic verse by Jones and 
others, of St* John's college, in Oxford, and printed there 
in 1722, 8vo, with his life prefixed." 

OPSTRAET (John), an eminent divine, was born Oct 
3, 165 1 , at Beringhen, a souill town in the county of Liege. 
He was adinitted a licentiate in divinity at Louvain in 1681, 
and afterwards taught theology in the college of Adrian, 
^and at the seminary of Malines; but was driven frooa 
thence by Humbert de Precipiano, archbishop of that city, 
for bis attachment to the Jansenists ; and was banished in 
1704, having declared himself one of Steyaert's principal 
adversaries ; but, after two years, Louvain becoming part 
of the emperor's dominions, M. Op^traet was appointed 
.principal of the college de Faiicon, which office he held 
.till his death, November 29, 1720. His Latin works are 

* "Chiafepie.— Portraits drt hommei iltastren He la Saitae, pir Meiiter.— liTi* 
etron, vol. XXVIL * Vowiui de Pttst. Qrcc-^Sasii OnooMi^ 
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numeronsy and in request among the disciples of Jan$e« 
nius and Father Quesnel, but are rather scarce in France. 
The principal are, '^ A Theological Dissertation on the 
Method of administering the Sacrament of Penitence/* 
against SteyaSrt ; ^ Vera Doctrina ^e Baptismo Laboran- 
ttum,'* 3 vols. 12mo, against Steyaert ; *^ Theological In- 
•tractions for young divines /* ^* The good Shepherd/* 
which treats on the duties of pastors, and has been trans* 
lated into French, 2 vols. 12mo; ^'The Christian Divine/' 
translated into French by M. de S. Andr6 de BeauchSne, 
under the title of, ** Le Directeur d'un jeune Th^ologieo/* 
3723, 12mo; '^ Theological Instructions concerning bu* 
man Actions/' 3 vols. 12mo; ^' A System of dogmatical, 
Bioral, practical, and scholastic Theology," in 3 vols, with 
others enumerated in our authorities.' 

OPTATUS, bishop of Melevia, a town of Numidia in 
Africa, flourished in the fourth century, under the empire 
"of Yalentinian and Valens. He wrote his very able and 
judicious treatise on the schism of the Donatists about the 

J ear 370, against Parmenian, bishop of that sect. We 
now nothing of the particulars of his life. He is com* 
mended by Auiain, Jerom, and Fulgentius. In Jeromes 
.time bis work was divided into six books, to which a se^ 
Tenth was subjoined, from the additions which Optatus 
liad made to his other books. This author has been pub- 
lished several times : the last, in 1700, by Dupin, who has 
settled the text from four manuscripts. He has also put 
^hort uo^es, with various readings, at the bottom of the 
page ; and at the end inserted the notes of Badoubin, Ca- 
saubon, Barthius, and other former editors, together with 
a collection of all the acts of councils and episcopal con- 
ferences, letters of bishops, edicts of emperors, procoq- 
aular acts, and acts of martyrs, which any way regard the 
liistory of the Donatists, disposed in a chronological order^ 
from the first rise of the sect to the time of Gregory the 
Great. I'here is also a preface, containing an account of 
the writings of Optatus, with their several editions ; and 
two dissertations, one containing the '^ History of the Do* 
Datists/' and the other upon ** The sacred Geography of 
Africa." This is the best edition of Optatus, whose work 
shews him to have been a man of parts, improved by study, 
and had he chosen a more useful subject, would have pro- 

* Morerl Diet« Hiit, 
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bab)y ^ipenreA to greater advantage among tlie writers of 
bis age.' 

OR£6IU8 (AVQUSTINE), a learned davdinal, was born 
at Florence in 1577. He w6nt to study at Rome^ and re- 
sided in a small boarding-bouse in tbe oky^ where be ex-* 
perienced the same temptation as tbo patriarch Joseph did^ 
and eontimied no less faithful to bis duty. Cardinal Bel- 
Ibrmine being made acquainted widi this young man's rk'^ 
tues, placed bim in a college for education. Oregius wasr. 
afterwards employed by cardinal Barberini to examine 
Artstotle*s sentiments cooeeming tbe immortality of the 
aouly that the pope inight prohibit the reading of lectorea 
on this pbiloso^er*s works, if it appeared that his writing^ 
were contrary to that fundamental artiole of religion. Ore*^ 
gins pronounced bim innocent, and published on that sub- 
ject, in 1631, bis book entitled <' Aristotelis vera de tt^ 
tionalis animas immortalitate sententia,'' 4to. Barberini at 
length becoming pope, by the name of Urban YIII. created 
bim cardinal in 1634, and gave bim tbe arcfabisbopQc of 
Benevento, where be died in 1695, i^d fifty-eight. He 
left tracu « de Deo," " de Trioitate," *« de Angelis,*^ ^ de 
Opere sex diemm,^' and other works printed at Home, ifi 
1637 and 1642, folio. Cardinal Bellarmine called Oiegioi 
his *' Divine,'' and pope-Urbau VIII. called bim bis << Bel-^ 
larmine." A complete edition of this cardinal's works was 
published by Nicholas Oregius, hb nephew^ in 1637, I 
vol. folio.* 

ORE8ME (NfCHOLAd, or Nicolb), a learned doctor of 
the Sorbonne, and grand master of the college de Navarre 
io tbe fourteenth century, was a native of Caen, and pn^ 
eeptor to Charles V. who made him bkbop of Lisienx in 
1377. He died in 1382. His principal works are, 1. << A 
Discburse on tbe Disorders of tbe Court of Borne/' 2. An 
excellent treatise *^ De Comraunicatiooe Idiomatum.^* 8. 
A tract on coinage, in the library of the Fathers. 4. A 
learned and curious treatise <' De Antichristo,^' printed irt 
torn. IX. of P. Martenne's << Amplissima Coliectio,^^ &c. A 
French translation of the Bible is also attributed to bim, 
but equally so to Raoul de Presle, and to Goyars dea Mou** 
lins. He translated into French, by order of Charles V; 
Aristotle's books <« de Ccelo" and «< de Mondo,'* bis 

• Care, ToL I.^Dttpw. * Oen. Diet,— M«reri.-4K«t. Hht 

Vol. XXIII. B B 
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« Ethics'* and << Politics ;'' sod also Petrarch << dei 
deU'una et i* Altra Fortuna/*^ 

. ORIBASIUSy Julian the Apostate's physician, was bom 
either at Pergamus or Sardes, in the beginning of the fonrth 
ceatuiy. He first studied in the school of Zeno the Cy- 
prian al Sardes ; and then went lo Alexandria in Egypty 
where he finished his studies, and afterwards became an 
eminent professor there, about 150 years after the death 
of Galen, and was esteemed the greatest scholar and phy- 
sician of his time- 
He wrote 7(y books of collections, which be chiefly com- 
piled from the works of Galen, and the other physicians 
^ho preceded him, and bis own experience, at the desire 
of Julian the emperor, about A. D. 360 ; of which the first 
15 are now 6nly remaining^ and two more on anatomy. Of 
thfse his works be made an epitome, for the use of his son 
Eustatbius, in nine books. His " Theory of Diseases*' is 
that of Oalee, from whom he principally took it ; yet some- 
thing new may be found in bis works, not mentioned by 
any author before him ; and both be snd JEiius have pre- 
served several useful fragments of antiquity from Archi- 
genes, Herodotus, Leonides, Eunapius, Posidooius, Apol-' 
lonius, and Antyllus, and some others. There is a good 
edition of bis '*Anatomica" in Greek and Latin, 4to, i 
Oundass, L. Bat 1745.* 

ORIGEN, an illustrious father of the church, and a man 
of great parts and lei^rning, was born at Alexandria in 
Egypt about the year 185; and afterwards obtained the 
surname of Adamantios, either because of that adamantine 
strength of mind which enabled him to go through so many 
^ast works,' or for tbat invincible firmness with which he 
resisted the shajrpest persecutions. Porphyry represents 
him as having been born and educated a heathen ; but 
Eusebius has clearly proved, that his parents were Cbris- 
ttan. His father Leonides took him at, first under bis own 
management, and trained him at home for some time : be 
taught him languages and profane learning, but bad a par- 
ticular view to his understanding the Holy Scriptures ; 
some portion of which he gave him to learn and repeat 
every day. The' son*s inclination suited exactly with the 
father's design, so far as that he pursued his studies with 

> Moi«ri.^DiGt Hist 

< £toj. Diet. Hift de U Mediciiie.*Frciiid'i Hitt. of Phytic. 
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most eitraordinaiy zeal and ardour : but being endued with 
a quick apprebeilBion and a strong imagination, would not 
content himself with that sense which at first presented it* 
self, but farther endeavoured to dive into mysterious and 
allegorical explications of the sacred books. This probably 
suggested to bis father that he might fall into that mode of 
interpreting,- which in fact, proved afterwards the source 
of all his errors, and he therefore cautiously advised him 
not to attempt to penetrate too far in the study of the Holy 
Scriptures, but to content himself with their most clear, 
obvious, and natural sense. But it appears that from a 
forward conceit of his talents, he was already deeply in* 
fected with that '^ furor allegoricus,** as a learned modem 
calls it ; that rage of expounding the Scriptures allegori* 
cally, whicU grew afterwards to be even a distemper, and 
carried him to excesses which can never be excused. 

After he bad been some time instructed by his fiither, 
other preceptors were sought out for him : he had, for his 
master in philosophy, Ammonius, the famous Christian phi* 
losopher; and in divinity the no less famous Clement of 
Alexandria. From the former he imbibed that Platonic 
philosophy, with which he afterwards so miserably infected 
his Christianity, and gave birth to those many singular and 
heretical opinions which have distinguished him above all 
the primitive writers ; but amidst these philosophical and 
theological pursuits, he found time to cultivate several 
arts and sciences : and so universal and powerful was his 
genius, that, as Jerom relates, he acquired very great skill 
and knowledge in geometry, arithmetic, music, grammar, 
rhetoric, &c. He was not above seventeen years of age 
when the persecution under the emperor Severus began at 
Alexandria in the year 202 : and, his father being seized 
and imprisoned for his £uth in Christ, Origen would also 
have offered himself to the perse<^utors, out of the great 
zeal be had to suffer martyrdom. This his mother reso- 
lutely opposed ; but when be found be was deuined against 
his will^ he wrote a letter to his father to exhort htm to 
martyrdom, in which he expresses himself thus : *' Sund 
stedfast, my father, and let no regard to us alter your opi- 
nion, or shake your resolution ;" for he had six sons besides 
Origen. Leonides, animated by his son, resolved to per-s 
sist even to martyrdom, and was accordingly beheaded soon 
after : and though his family fell into extreme poverty, hb 
goods being immediately confiscated, yet Origen, applying 

B B 2 
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Uniself soon after Miirefy to t onmn iMrning, by teacfaiiif; 
gmnmar made a ahift to ouuDtain bikntelf, bis motber, and 
bis Dvalbroo. 

While be falloifed tbk profeflsioB, the chair of the school 
at Alexandria beooming vacant by the retreat of Olem^tit^ 
and by ttie flight of all those who were dispersed by the 
l^ersecutioD^ aoaie of the heathens, who were wilKng to be 
ooHTeitedy made tbeir application to bim, though be was 
»ot then above eighteen years of age : and at length, the 
repntfttioa and number of bis converts increasing every 
day, Demetrkis, bishop of Aleirandria, confirmed him in 
the employment of catechist, or professor of sacred learn- 
ing, in that ciiurch. He then left off teaching grammar, 
and'sold all bis books of profttne teaming ; contenting him- 
sdf with a stnall daily aHowaiice of four oboli, which were 
allowed bim by the person who bou^t them. He now 
likewise began to lead a most strict and severe life, which 
contributed no less than bis learning to draw a great nnm- 
ber of disciples about bim ; although a violent persecution 
was then begun at Alexandria under the government of 
Lsstns, and was continued with equal fury under that of 
Aqoila his sueoessor. 'Several of his disciples suffered 
martyrdom there, and he himself was exposed to the rage 
tif the bealibens, when be went, as he constantly did, to 
the aaaistanoe and encouragement of the martyrs. He then 
practited 'all kind of austerities, and oarried the doctrine 
of mortification so for sis even to commit an unnatural act 
tipon bis person, taking, contrary to his usual practice, the 
following text literally, <* There be some who make them-^ 
selv^ eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven :" but he lived 
to be convinced of bis terror, and afterwards condemned it. 

It was about >ibis time, lu the beginning of Caracalla's 
reigri, that teweat to Rome, uiider the pontificate of Ze- 
pherinus ; and .began that great celebrated work, called 
tbe " Tetrapla." This was a Bible, in which, by the side 
of the Hebrew text, he bad transcribed in different columns 
four*translations, distinguisbed by verses ; namely, the 
translation of the Seventy, that of Aquila, that of Symma- 
ehus, and that of Theodotion. He afterwards added two 
other versions, without amy iLuthor*s name, and a seventh 
upon the Psalms only, wbibb be fouad at Jericho : and 
these versions, with the Hebrew, whidh is written in Greek 
aa well as Hebrew characters, make up what is qalled Ori- 
gen's '' Hexaphy" which was the first attempt to compile 
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th9ae Polyglots to which the Chtinti^B. worid hasr heen w^ 
much indebted. Ha hf^d frequ^qt ofioasioa afterwards to 
l«av^ Aleaiaindri9| fiest ia oon^equence of the iDtitatioa of 
W Avahi^ firinof to^ 9ome: «nd ioiti^uct him. A little 
while. after» the city pf Alex^i^ia* beiog. mUembly ba« 
r^ssed by the eoB^pesor CaffaQalb» for soine aftoat put upoa 
biiq^ be retified loto Palestine v iliid, settliag in the city of 
Cieqareiky the bisihop^ of ihM prpvitiioe desired bias, thoagh 
he wa^ not yet a priesl;^ tO' eapouod the Scriptures pab<» 
licly 10 tb«| ^b^rc)^ and tei instruct the. people io Ibeir 
presence ; with which request be eonvpUed^ But whelbar 
his bishop Peeieuius secretly eiivied bindb tbia honouc,. or 
wM veally pei:suadQd that they bad violated the vales of the 
church, he w.rQite to these pfielaftes» and told them, ** it was 
a thing unheard o^f, and had never been psactised till then, 
that layoieu sbpuld pi^eaebt ia. the presence o£ bishopa iV to 
which Aiexandef of Jerasalem and Tbefocitislua wrote bsjck^ 
that " this bad been ofteia pcactisiBci" pieas^trius, how« 
ever, oijdeved Origiee }ftome^ wki> obegfed-^ and* betook himf^^ 
self to his firsn eaapioyiiieiit Some tiose alter^ he was 
again diverted ffooi it by order of the prinoe^a AlansaMsa, 
wbp invited bim to Aaiiocl^ thaft dhe asigbt see aad 
coarse with hjoa : but he shortly setusoed tk> 
where becoetimied tiU the yeav 338b He tbte weitt again 
to CsMutre^ about sovie ecclesiastical aflbira ; and, as be 
passed through Palestine, was oi^daioed priest by Alexae^ 
der and Tbeociist^sw Tbia (Mrdinatkn oi Or^gen by faie^ 
bishops to extreasely iaeeased his, diocesan Devietciu^ thae 
freni tjbus tisae hia couduet towards Qrigea ares aaarl^cid by 
the most dejterntiBied enanlyr HeweMr, Oaigeu cetanied 
to Alexandria^ where he eeiitiniied,. es b» had long ago 
beguuy to write *> Gomipeetariea upon the Hc^ Scrips 
tureaf' and be then pubHislied &ve beol^a of " C obmiiuum 
ti^ea.upou Shu John^a Gospel," eight ufloa ^^Geoesi^'! 
V Coosa^Bfitaries upon the fiM 25' Pselai^'* and ufton the 
'^ Lamentations of Jeremiah ;" his books *^ De Prineipiisv?' 
and bis " Stroo^aiA/' 

AU ttua white the bishop oi AteK^Ddria conliaued topers 
semHe him as fierce^ as cirer. The truth, is^ Gbsmeiriqa 
had long coi>ceived envy aad ill* will against hinv eo ao«' 
count of his shining aierit and extensfve repelatio% aadt 
tGioh thi% opporfuuily of giving it full vent. He :wrQtw 
kttevaeaery where agwQst him; he reproached hini udda 
the Yi^kliic^ he had eoe¥eitted on his perseii^ whick he 
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had formerly extolled as flowing from the greatest pro* 
deoce, seal, and piety; and in a council which he as- 
sembled in the year 231^ it was ordained that Origen 
should not desist only from teaching, but even quit the 
city. Banished thus from Alexaodriai he retired to Cse- 
sarea, his ordinary place of i^efuse ; where he was kindly 
received by Theoctistus, bishop of that city, and by Alex- 
ander bishop of Jerusalem, who undertook to defend him, 
and commissioned bim to expound the Scriptures publicly, 
hearing him all the while as if he had been their master. 
The encouragement he received at CsBsareay seems to 
have exasperated Demetrius still more ; who, not satis6ed 
with the first judgment given. against Origen, accused him 
in a council of the bishops of Egypt ; and having caused 
him to be deposed, and even excommunicated, according 
to Jerom, wrote at the same time to all parts against bim, 
to procure his being expelled the catholic church. How- 
ever, the bishops of Palestine, Arabia, Phoenicia, and 
Achaia, who were particularly acquainted with his high 
merit, and many of them very intimate with him, deter- 
mined to support bim to the utmost, and encoun^^ by 
their zeal and friendship, he continued to explain the 
Scriptures at Csesarea with great reputation, both in the 
life*time and after the death of Demetrius, who did not 
live long after he had condemned Origen. All sorts of 
persons, not only from that province, but even from re- 
mote countries, came to be his disciples ; the most fismous 
of which were, Gregory, sumamed afterwards Thauma- 
turgus, and his broker Athenodorus. But though, after 
Demetrius*s death the persecution he had raised against 
Orieen abated a little, yet Origen was always considered 
by the Egyptians as an excoimnunicated person ; and the 
sentence given against him by Demetrius continued under 
his successors, Heraclas and Dionvsius, although the for- 
mer had been his disciple, and the latter had a great regard 
for him. 

After the death of Alexander Severus, under whose 
reign all this happened, his successor Maximinus stirred 
up a persecution against the church in the year 235. Ori« 
gen concealed himself during this perMcution, and retired 
for some time to Athens, where he went on with his *' Com- 
mentaries upon the Scriptures.** Under the reign of Gor- 
dianus, which began in the year 238, Beryllus, bishop of 
Bostra, in Arabia^ fell into a very gross error, affirming^ 
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4bai due Lprd had no existence before his inearnation; 
upon whicb^ some bishops gathering themselves together^ 
caused Origen to come thither also ; who convinced him of 
his error so effectually, that the bishop not only publicly 
acknowledged it, but ever after retained a kindness f6t 
Origen. Afterwards he was called, under the reign of 
Philip, to another, assembly of bishops, which was held 
against some Arabians, vrbo maintained] that the souls of 
men died and were raised again with their bodies. He 
was then about sixty years old, yet pursued his studies 
with his usual vigour; and not only composed several 
books, but preached almost daily to the people, and for 
the most part without any preparation at all, yet bis dis- 
courses were so highly esteemed, that they were taken 
down. from his mouth, and afterwards published. Undef 
the persecution of Dectus, he suffered with great constancy 
for the faith. He was seized, put into prison, loaded with 
irons, bad his feet in the stocks for several days, where 
^hey were cruelly extended beyond their natural dimen* 
sions. He was threatened to be burned alive, racked with 
various tortures ; but he bore all with resolucion and firm- 
ness. Being released from prison, be held several con- 
ferences, and behaved in every respect like a confessor of 
Jesus Christ; and lastly, after having laboured so much, 
and suffered with such credit and glory, he died • at 
Tyre, in the reign of Gallus, aged sixty-nine, according 
to Eusebius. 

Though what, we have at present of the works of Origen 
made several considerable volumes, yet they are but an 
inconsiderable part of what he wrote. Jerom, speaking 
of Origen, says, ** Who is there among you that can read 
as many books as he has composed ?'* We may distinguish 
bis works into two kinds ; the ooe upon the sacred Scrip* 
tures, the other into separate treatises upon different sub- 
jecu. Not to mention bis ** Tetrapla" and <* Hexapla,** 
which were rather a collection than a work of his own, he 
composed three sorts of books upon the Scriptures ; aodL 
these were ^* Commentaries," ** Scholia,*' and '* Homi- 
lies.** In his ** Commenuries,'* he gave himself wholly 
up to all that heat and Bre, all that genius and force of 
fancy, which was natural to him ; the better, as he thought, 
to reach the height and depth of the Scriptures, and their 
most4recondite and mysterious interpretation. His <' Scho- 
lia*' weroi on the contrary, only short notes, to explain the 
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4iffioult pl^cel. Thes^ two kind* of w6rkl were! rstber ffft 
thm use of the lc»med than of ihe people ; but the ** Ho^ 
jDiliei,*' which the Latins call Treatise^ and we Semoo% 
were moml lectures upOD the My Scriptares. We have 
none of the '^ Scbelia*' reonainiBg, not hardly any of the 
<< Homilies'* in Greek ; aiid those which we btfve in Lsrciw, 
ate^trauslated by Ruffintis, and othees, with so much li^ 
oenoey that it is difficuk, if not ivpossihle^ to discern 
Origin's oirn from what has been foisted in by his inters 
preteis. A great part likewise of his *^ Commentaries** 
are lost. The other Treatises of OrigeB are not liear so 
many in number as his works npon ih^ Scriptares, and yet 
they were very consideraUe; fori not to mention hts^*' Com** 
mentaries upon the ** PbOeaophers/* which Eusebkis speaks 
cif be wrote two books upon the '^ Resnrrection f^ a trea- 
tise '< De Principiis/' in four books; tdn 6t << Stromatt;" 
en ** Exhortaifcion to Martyrdom f* eight books against 
^^Celsus)** <'A TreaOse upon Prayer;'* «<A Letter ce 
Afiicanils ooneenting the HiAclry of Susannah^" Ac. 

AU Origen'a works, wbich rdmain only in Latin, were 
collected by Merlinu^ aed aftcirwards by Erasmus^ and 
printed at Parisi in 1512, and at.BAsil in 1596, it 2 toIsl 
folio* Genebrard has stnoe made a larger collection, which 
yfBB printed at PAris^ ki 1574^ 1604, 1619, 2 voIa folio« 
All the Greek frignjients xii Origen upon the Scriptures 
were published, with a Latin translation by Huetios, and 
printed in 1668, 1679, and 16B5, 2 vols, folio; to which 
are prefixed by tbe Isdilor large Prolegomena, under the 
title of '* Origeniana," in which kit given^ int three books^ 
a very copious and Jeamed Account of the lifd^ the doct-* 
rines, and the writings of Origen. The eight books agahist 
** Celsus," an Epicurean philosopher, which lire by far tbe 
most Tduable of his works^ we#e piiblisbed iu Greek, whb 
tbe *' Translation of Geleninsi" wni tbe ** Notes of Hces4 
chelitts," in 1605, 4to; aid afterwards very, correctly at 
Cambridge, in 165a, 4to^ by William Spencer^ felkiw of 
Trinity-college, who corrected tbfe iranslatiooi and also 
added notes of his own. Td this ediMs ar4 sutgoined the 
<^ Philocaliai sive de obs6uris sacrss seripturifc l6cis,*' of 
Origen. Wetsiein^ Greeks professor at Basil, caused to be 
printed tbere^ with a Latin, version aad abteaj in 1674, 4tOy 
*^ The Dialogue anmst Marcion^ (whiob, by the way, le 
supposed by Huetius.to be a spurious t>iece)| tbe ^ En^ 
bofUtien to Martyrdom^" and tl^e << Letteit ef Afticanaa 
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Md Origen, c^oocerning the <' History of Susannah t Md 
lastly, the book ** De Oratione/* was published at London, 
in 1718, 4US with note» by Dr. Ashton and Mn Reading. 
An edition of all Oiigen's works was uodertaken by Charles 
Delarue, a Benedictine monk, who began to publish it at 
Paris, in 1733, folio; and though the four volumes he has 
given us do not complete his plan, yet they conuin the 
best, and indeed the Omly part of Origen's works worth any 
attention* This was reprinted by Oberthur, in 1780, 15 
vols. 8vo« The celebrated Montfaucon has published in 2 
vols, folio, some remains and fragments of his *' Uexapla,** 
and more recently Babtdt published at Leipsic the Hex*- 
apla, 1769, in 2 vols. 8vo. 

Ecclesiastical history, as Fabriciiis observes, cannot fur* 
jnish another instance of a man who has been so ftimous, 
through good report and ill report, as Origcn. The quar- 
rels aftd disputes which arose in the ohorch after his death 
on account oi his person and writings, are scarcely tredible 
to any who have not examined the history of those times. 
The universal church was eplit into two parties ; and these 
parties fought as furioully for and against Origen as if the 
Christian religion had itself been at stake. Huetius has 
employed the second book of his *^ Origeniana,'* which 
consists of above 200 pages in feU6, in pointing out and 
animadverting on such dogmas of this illustrious father as 
are either quite indefensible or exceptionable ; and it is 
confessed by all, tblit he swerved egregiously from the 
orthodox faith. Cave has collected within a short compass 
the principal tenets which rendered him obnoxious ; and 
thence we learn, that Origien was accused of maintaining 
different degprees of dignity among the persons of the Holy 
Trinity ; as, that the Son was inferior U> the Father, and 
the Holy Spirit inferior to both, in the same manner that 
rays emitted from the son are inferior in dignity to the son 
himself) that the death of Christ was advantageous, not to 
men only, but to angels, devils, nay, even to the stars 
and other insensible things, which he wildly supposed to 
be possessed of a rational soul, and therefore to be capable 
of sin ; that all rational natures^ whether devils, human 
scfnls, or any other, were created by God from eternity, 
and trere originally pnre intelligences, but afterwards, ac« 
cdrditig to the varicmii use of their free will, dispersed 
among the various orders of angels^ men, or devils ; that 
jM^els, and other supernatural beiogs, were clothed with 
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mbtle and ethereal bodies, which consisted of matter, at- 
tbougb, in comparison of our grosser bodies, thej may be 
called incorporeal and spiritual ; that the souls of all ra-- 
tional beings, after pnttiug off one state, pass into another, 
either superior or inferior, according to their respective 
behaviour; and that thus, by a kind of perpetual transmi- 
gration, one ajid the same soul may successively, and even 
often, pass through all the orders of rational beings : that 
bence the souls of men were thrust into the prison of bodies 
for offences committed in some former state, and that, 
when loosed hence, they will become either angels or devils, 
as they shall have deserved; that, however, neither the 
punishment of men or devils, nor the joys of the saints^ 
abal) be eternal, but that all shall return to their original 
state of pure intelligences, then begin the same round 
again, and so on forever. 

These errors, and others connected with and flowing 
from these, together \vith that ** furor allegoricus,** above 
mentioned, which pushed him on to turn even the whole 
law and gospel into allegory, are the foundation of all that 
enmity which has been conceived against Origen, and of 
all those anathemas with which he has been loaded. His 
damnation has been often decreed in form; and it has 
been deemed heretical even to suppose him saved. John 
Picus, earl of Mirandula, having published at Rome, 
among his 900 propositions, that it is more reasonable to 
believe Origen saved than damned, the masters in divinity 
censored him for it; asserting, that his proposition was 
rash, blameable, savouring of heresy, and contrary to the 
determination of the catholic church. This is what Picus 
himself relates in his *^ Apolog. c. 7.'* Stephen Binct, a 
Jesuit, published a book at Paris in 1639, concerning the 
salvation of Origen, in which he took the aflirmative side 
of the question, but not without diffidence and fear. This 
work is written in the form of a trial ; witnesses are intro* 
duced, and depositions uken ; and the cause is fully 
pleaded pro and con. The witnesses for Origen are Mer- 
lin, Erasmus, Genebrard, and Picus of Mirandula: after 
this, cardinal Baronius, in the name of Bellarmtne,. and of 
all who are against Origen, makes a speech to demand the 
condemnation of the accused ; on whose crimes and be* 
resies having expatiated, ^' Must I,'* says he, *' at last be 
reduced to such an extremity as to be obliged to open the 
gates of jiell, in order to shew that Origen is there ? other-* 
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wise men will not believe it. Would it not be enough to 
have laid before you' his crime, his unfortunate end, ttie 
sentence of bis condemnation delivered by the emperors^ 
by the popes, by the saints, by the fifth general council, 
not to mention others, and almost by the mouth of God 
himself? Yet, since there is no other method left but 
descending into hell, and shewing there that reprobrate, 
that damned Origen ; come, gentlemen, I am determined 
to do it, in order to carry this matter to the highest degree 
of evidence: let us, in God*s name, go down into hell, to 
see whether he really be there or not, and to decide the 
question at once." The seventh general council has 
quoted a book, and by quoting it '* has declared it to be 
of suflScient authority, to furnish us with good and lawful 
proofs to support the determination of the council with re- 
gard to images. Why should not we, after the example of 
that council, make use of the same book to determine this 
controversy, which besides is already but too much cleared 
up and decided ? It is said there, that a man, being in 
great perplexity about the salvation of Origen, after the 
fervent prayers of an holy old man, saw plainly, as it were, 
a kind of hell open ; and looking in, observed the here- 
siarchs, who were all named to him, one after another, by 
their own names: and in the midst of them he saw Origen, 
who was there damned among the others, loaded with 
horror, flames, and confusion.'' 

In the mean time, this illustrious and excellent father, 
far from being universally condemned, has received the 
highest eloges from the best and greatest men among both 
ancients and moderns. £usebius is upon all occasions his 
advocate, and therefore need not be particularly quoted. 
T^ere was a time when Jeroro himself spoke highly of 
him, and declared him to be persecuted, not for bis errors, 
but his enviable superiority of talents ; but Jerom after- 
* wards changed his party, and abused him as heartily as he 
had here commended him; although even then he was 
obliged to acknowledge, that he had been a most extra- 
ordinary person from his infancy ; '' magnus vir ab infan- 
tia.'' Erasmus had the profoundest veneration for Origen ; 
and declares, that he learned more from one page of him 
than from ten of Augiistin. Erasmus affirms also, that '* in 
the Exposition of the Scriptures, allowing for some parti- 
cular points of faith, he would prefer one Origen to ten 
Orthodox." Mr. Daili^ in his << Treatise oa the Fathers/' 
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nyh that ^^ Origen akme, bad we but bis writiogs «tuirey 
would be able perhaps to give us more light and satis£ic- 
iion in the husioess we are now upon, than all the rest. 
We have but veiy little of him left qs, and tbe greatesft 
part of that too, most miserably abused and corrupted* 
the most learned and almost innumerable writings of this 
great and incomparable person not being able to withstand 
tbe violence of time, nor the envy and Bwlice of me% 
who have dealt much worse with him than so mai^ ages 
and centuries of years that have passed from his time down 
to us.'' This corruption of bis writings is a point, which 
his apologists have always insisted on strongly: Ruflinus 

Earticularly, in his< defence, against Jerom. Nay, Origea 
imself heavily complained of this usage in his life-time ; 
uncertain, as it should seem, whether he was so served bj 
the orthodox, with a view of being made more odious, or 
by the heretics, who were desirous to vent their betfro<>> 
floxies under the great authority of his name. 

We will conclude our account of this eminent father 
wit^ what a learned and candid critic of our own haa de* 
livered concerning him. Origen, says Jortin, *' was very 
learned and ingenious, and indfefatigably industrious. His 
whole life,, from his early years, was spent in eaaminiag, 
teaching, and explaining, tbe scriptures; to which be 
joined the study of philosophy, and all polite literature* 
He was humble, modest, and patient under great ii\)orief 
and cruel treatment, which be received from ^Christians 
and Pagans : for, though he ever had a considerable numt 
ber of friends and admirers, on account of his amiable 
qualities and accomplishments, he was persecuted and 
calumniated by men, who had neither bis learning nor bi^ 
virtue, degraded from the order of .presbytaes, driven fram 
bis home, and excommunicated by one Demetrius, bishop 
of Alexandria, who envied him, says Eusebios, lor tbe re-* 
putation which he had gained. His inquisitive geniys^ and 
bis mixing philosophy with Christianity, led him, perhaps^ 
into some learned singularities and ingenious reveries ; bat 
be was by temper far from dogmatiaing in sueb points,i 
from fomenting schisms, and setting up himself for the 
^ad of a party. He lited in times when Christiana were not 
so shackled with systems and determinations as they were 
afterwards, nor so much exposed to disingenuous and illi-* 
ber^l objections; and had more liberty to pussue tbeiie; 
inquiriesi and to speak their aiiid. Hm was ever e^fMiely 
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sober and exemplary, practising what he preached to 

others; and he lived and died poor, and destitute even 
of common conveniences.*' It may be necessary to add, 
that there was a sect of ancient heretics, who resem- 
bled, and even surpassed, the abominations of the Gnos^ 
tics : they were called Origenians, but appear to have 
derived their name from some person totally distinct from 
the preceding Origen^ whose followers were called Ori- 
gehists. * 

ORLANDINI (Nicholas), a learned Italian Jesuit, was 
bom at Florence in 1554, and descended from a noble 
f&mily. He entered the society in 1572, where he was 
distinguished by the purity of his morals, and his general 
proficiency in literature, particularly in the Latin tongue* 
Having finished his studies, he took his master's degree 
with great credit, and for some time was Latin tutor, until 
his ten Jer health rendered the labonrs of teaching insup- 
portable, and he was preferred to the easier offices of 
rector of the college at Nola, and afterwards president of 
the seminary for novipes at Naples. In 1598 he was in- 
viced to Rome, where he undertook to draw up a history 
of the Jesuits ; but died in 1606, when he had completed 
only the first volume of that work, which was published at 
Rome in 1615, folio, under the title of <* Historise Socie- 
tatis Jesu Pars prima, sive Ignatius,*' and continued by 
fathers Francis Sacchini, Everard, Jouvency, and Cordara, 
the last of whom published his continuation in 1750. It 
makes in all 7 vols, bound usually in six, bat is rarely 
found complete. Orlandini was also the author of ** An- 
nux Litterac Societatis Jesu,** for the years 1583, 1584, 
and 15^6 ; and also of " Vita Petri Fabri Soc. Jes.'* &c.* 

ORLEANS (Lewis Duke of), a learned and pious 
prince of the blood royal of France, was the son of rhilip 
duke of Orleans, afterwards regent, and of Mary Frances 
of Bourbon. He was born at Versailles, Aug. 4, 1703, 
and appeared first at court at the time the prince his father 
became regent of France. After the death of the regent 
he married Augusta Maria, of Baden, in 1724 ; a princess 
whose amiable qualifications made her death justly la- 
mented by her consort, and people of all denominations. 
She died in 1726, having been married only two years. 

. 1 Cave.— Daptn.— Motheim Mid Milner't Bed. Htetorlei.— Urdnrr's Worki. 

— Hueiii Origeniana. — Jortin's Remarks on Ecclesiaitical History. 
* Morcri. — Alf^ambe Bibl. Script. 
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The prince, deeply affected with bis loss, and sensible of 
the infelicity of titles, pre-eminence, and all earthly en- 
joyments, sought for that comfort in the exercises of reli- 
gion which courts cannot bestow. In 1730 he took, in 
the abbey of St. GenevieTC, an apartment mean and in-* 
conyenieut, and in a manner sequestered from the world. 
He first retired to it only at the solemn festival, but resided 
in it more frequently after 1735; and, when he left the 
court in 1742, took up his constant residence there, nor 
returned more to his palace, except to attend the council, 
from which he seldom absented himself. In bis retirement 
he practised the most rigid austerities ; slept on a rough 
straw bed, rose early, passed several hours in prayer, 
fasted, drank nothing but water, and constantly deprived 
himself of the convenience of &re, even in the most incle- 
ment sjsasons ; and was, in all his actions, an example of 
severe self*denial. His charitable disposition led him to 
relieve the indigent of every nation, found several public 
charities, and send missionaries to the remotest parts of 
the world. 

When Orleannois was laid waste by the overflowing of 
the Loire in 1733, the duke, by his speedy help, saved a 
multitude of men who were perishing in the water, and 
furnished even the necessary grain for sowing the lands. 
It is universally known that, in 1739 and 1740, bis li- 
berality had no bounds but the people^s wants. He ex- 
tendea his alms not only to the poor catholics in Berlin, 
and throughout Silesia, but to those of the Indies and 
America. This great man also founded charity-schools in 
several places, and communities of men and women for 
the instruction of youth ; a college at Versailles ; a divinity 
chair in the Sorbonne, for explaining the Hebrew text of 
the holy scriptures. At Orleans he established foundations 
of midwives, and of surgeons for cutting for the stone. 
He purchased several very useful secrets, which he made 
public ; and his gardens were filled with scarce and va- 
luable simples from the most remote climates, for the relief 
of the sick. Anxious about the public good to his last 
rtioments, he bequeathed to the seminary of the Trente- 
trois, a sum sufficient for the re-establishment of the scho- 
larships ; and from that time the young divines of .this 
seminary have been taught Hebrew in the Sorbonne. These 
charitable occupations did not prevent his acquiring great 
learning. He applied with incredible success to the study 
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of St. Thomas, Estius, the roost valuable treatises in de- 
fence of religion, the fathers, the best ecclesiastical au- 
thors, the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and Greek languages, 
that he roight have the satisiaction of reading the holy 
scriptures in the original text. He also devoted some time 
to studying history, geography, botany, chemistry, natu* 
ral philosophy, and painting. So rapid was bis progress,, 
that, in the last seven or eight years of his life, he cited 
texts of scripture almost always from memory, with the 
variations of the Hebrew, Greek, and Vulgate. The Greek 
fathers were as familiar to him as the Latin ; and he ex-* 
plained with facility Plato*s Dialogues, and other profane 
authors. The duke of Orleans honoured the literati with 
his patronage, and encouraged them by his bounty, pre- 
ferring those whose researches contributed to the glory of 
religion, or the public welfare. In the codicil of bis will, 
he leaves an annuity to the abb£ Frangois, and explains 
bis motive in the following terms: " Being desirous to take 
upon myself to return the obligation which the public are 
under to S. abb6 Frangois, author of a late work on the 
proofs of our religion, and to enable biro to continue such 
useful labours, I give and bequeath to the foresaid S. Abb£ 
Fran9oi8, five hundred livres annual-rent and annuity.** 
Nothwithstanding the immense sums which this prince 
spent, both in France and in foreign countries, he dis- 
charged the accumulated debts of his own house, restored 
its exhausted finances, and considerably increased its do- 
mains. Though humble and plain in his private life, 
he was grand and noble on public occasions. It is well 
known with how much magnificence he went into Al- 
sace to espouse the queen in his majesty^s name; how 
liberal he was to the soldiers while colonel-general of the 
French infantry, and in what manner he celebrated the 
dauphin's birth, the. marriage of the duke of Chartres, &c. 
Gay and lively in conversation, he became serious the mo- 
inent that any one begran to talk to him on business. His 
austerities and application to study having brought on a 
long and painful illness, he waited for the approach of 
death 'with an incredible firmness and courage, speaking of 
it with the greatest tranquillity 1 He died February 4, 1752, 
aged forty-eight years and six months, universally re* 

{;retted. He left many works in manuscript, principally 
iteral translations, paraphrases, and commentaries on part 
of the Old Testament ; a literal translation of the Psalms 
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from the Hebrew, with a paraphrase, and notes ; several 
dissertatioos against the Jews ; a literal translation of St. 
PauFs Epistles from the Greek, with a paraphrase, notes^ 
and ptotis reflections^ and several other curious treatises 
and dissertations on different sobjects. His modesty would 
not permit him to print any of his writings : he bequeathed 
them, with his library, to the Dominicans. ^ 

ORLEANS (Peter Joseph D*), a Jesuit who acquired 
a considerable reputation in his own country as a Vis- 
tdrian, was born at Bout^ges in 1644. He was a teacher 
of the belles lettres in different colleges for several years, 
and beoame a celebrated, preacher. Some separate Uvea 
which he published, in ah agreeable style, and with ju- 
dicious reflections, first attracted the public attention, but 
his reputation chiefly arose from his historical writings. 
Voltaire says that father D'Orleans was the first who chose 
revolutions for his subject, and adds, that the idea was 
not more happv than the. Execution. His *< History of the 
Revolutions of England?* met with the universal approba- 
tion of the French critics, and would have been, says 
Palissot, a perfect model, had the author concluded with 
the reira of Henry VIII, but after that he was no longer 
allowed to be impartial. English critics, however, have a 
less fiivgurable opinion of his qualifications for writing such 
a history ; and Echard, who translated part of the work, 
** History of the Revolutions in England under the £amily 
of the Stuarts, from 1603 to 1690,*' 1711, 8vo, has very 
properly cautioned * his readers against the author's pre- 
judices. Father D*Orleans, whose private character is re- 
presented as very amiable, died in the prime of life ia 
1698. His works are, l.the history already mentionedt 
" Histoire des Revolutions d*Augleterre,'* Paris, 1693, S 
vols. 4to, afterwards reprinted in 4 vols. 12mo, with heads. 
Francis Turpin published a continuation in 1786, in 2 vols, 
8vo. 2. << Histoire des Revolutions d* Espagne,*' ibid. 1734^ 

< Dial. Ui^t. 4c I/livocaC 

* Ecfaard njf, Uiai •< the frreatva* rfloetiMt, we ouglit to ««ndoii bim mtH 

rieties and wondeffal cb^wgvi ip ihtnm rf If Mou to tke iuluc«iion %p4 litUgioo 

reigns are here judiciousty com prised of the aatbor. For, though he has 

in a mnd crate volume witii no \t— per- great sanHcs of a generoot candour* 

tpicuitj than •tctGCoeM, 91^ with a tnd a InudaMe 4eferea4;e lo aU «np»4 

beautiful mixture of short cbardcteri, rior*, jet he is to be considefed in all 

nice reflections, and noble sentences, places as one in favour #itb tbc/«ejicil 

which randar ihe trhdia agctaable and -king, andnotootya trae Flifiiit iNii 

InUrucUye. But, while the reader ia a cogipleia Jemi/.'* 
entertained with' so much skill and 
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S voltk 4to. This, left incomplete by the aotbor^ wit fi« 
aished by BramoyaDd Rouill6, but it had not the sanw 
SQCcets as bis reroliitiona of England, which his country* 
men are willing to impute to the subject being leM in* 
teresting. 3. '* Histoire de M. Constance^ premief mi* 
sister du roi de Siam, et de la derniere revolution de cei 
eut,'' ibid. 1692, i2mo. 4. ^ Histoire des deux conque- 
rants Tartares Cbimcht et Camhi, qui ont sult|ugu6 la 
Chine,** ibid. 1689, Svo. 5. The lives, published sepa* 
ratel^, ofSpinola, 1693, 12mo; of P. Cotton, 1688, 4to; 
of Ricci, 1693, 12mo; of Mary of Savoy and the infisnta 
Isabella, 1696, ]2mo, and of Stanislaus Kostka, 1712, re- 
printed in 1727, with the life of Louis deGonzagfu €• 
'' Sermons et instructions Chreticnnes sur diversea ma« 
tieres,*' 1696, 2'vol8. 12mo.^ 

ORME (RoBEET), an eminent historian, the son of Dr. 
Alexander Orme, a physician and surgeon in the service of 
the East India company, was born at Anjeogo, in the Tra« 
Vancore country, in 1728. He was sent to England for his 
education, and was entered at Harrow^school when hm 
was only six years of age. After he left school, he was 
a year in the office of the accomptantp general «tf the Afri- 
can company, to be initiated in commercial transactions^ 
and then embarked for Calcutta, where he arrived in 1742. 
As soon as he engaged in the company's service, he ac- 
quired the highest reputation for the zeal with which he 
entered into their interests^ and at the same time ac- 
quired such knowledge of the institutions, manners, and 
customs of the natives of India, that, in 1752, when some 
regulations were thought necessary in the police of Cal- 
cutta, he was desired to give bis opinion on the subject 
He accordingly drew up the greater part of ** A general 
idea of the Government and People of Indostan.'* In 1753 
he returned to England, and was frequently consulted by 
men in power on lindian affiufs, and respecting plans, at 
that time in agitation, for supporting the British interest 
in Hindoostan. Mr. Orme revisited India in 1754, on 
being appointed by the court of directors a member of the 
council at Fort St. George, and contributed much to those 
meaaeres which finally gave to the English the superiority 
in India which they have ever since possessed. Mn Orme 
held the office of commissary and accomptant*> general 

1 akf . Unir, ait d*Orlc«Bi.'-Dict 
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daring the yean 1757-8, bat in the Utter year his healtU 
obliged him to embark for Englandi where he arrived ia 
the autumn of 1760, and settling in London, employed him* 
self in preparing ''The History of the Military Transactions 
of the British nation in Itidostani from the year 1745/* the 
first volume of which, bringing down the history to 1756, 
was published in 1763, and extremely well received by 
the public. The East India company, duly sensible of lus 
merits, and of the importance of his historical researches*, 
not only gave him free access to all their records, but ap- 
pointed him to be their historiographer, with a salary of 
400/. per annum. To obtain the most accurate informa- 
tion respecting the war which was to be the subject of 
the second volume, he went over to France in 1773, where 
be was furnished liberally with various* authentic docu- 
ments, but it was not till 177B that the work was brought 
to its completion. This contained all the events which 
took place in the English settlements in India from 1756 
to 1763, with an investigation of the rise and progress of 
the English commerce in Bengal, and an account of the 
Mahommedan government from its establishment in 1200. 
In 1782 Mr. Orme published a work entitled *^ Historical 
Fragments of the Mogul empire of the Marattoes, and of 
the English concerns in Indostau from the year 1659.** 
This, which was an octavo volume^ was his fast publica- 
tion, for though his literary pursuits were unremitted, yet 
his health was unequal to the exertions required for the 
composition. In 1792 he left the metropolis to enjoy in 
retirement the society of his friends, and the recreation 
afforded by a well- assorted library. The place of his re* 
tirement was Ealing, where be was often visited by his 
friends, who appear to have loved him with great affection. 
Amongst these may be mentioned general Richard Smith, 
Mr. B.obart8, one of the court of directors, Mr. Dalrymple^ 
•ir George Baker, and the late Mr.. Owen Cambridge. 
But his books were bis chief companions ; and such was 
the active curiosity of his mind, that at the age of seventy 
be found in them a constant source of amusement. He 
continued bis studies to the last month of his life, and a 
great many of his books bear interesting evidence of the 
^triet attention with . which he perused them ; for their 
margins are filled with observations in his own hand writ* 
ing. In the beginning of January 1801, he fell into a 
state of weakness and languor that prognosticated hia 
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speedy dissolution ; and be expired on the 14tb of that* 
month, in the seventy-third year of bis age. 

Mr. Orme was not known to be married, even to those 
who were most in bis confidence ; but in a letter from bim 
to a particular friend, which, agreeably to tbe directions 
he left, was delivered according to its address, after bis 
death, be acknowledges his marriage : and, in consequence 
of tbat acknowledgment, the court of directors settled ai 
small annuity on his widow^ He left no children. 

Mr. Orme was somewhat above the middle stature, and 
his countenance expressed much shrewdness and intelli- 
gence, lu his personal habits he seems not to have bad 
any striking peculiarities. His general manner was sensi- 
ble, easy, and polite. Of the qualities of bis heart, those 
who knew him lon^ and intimately thought very highly* 
He was zealous in the service of those whom he really 
loved : but as it was not his custom to make professions of 
friendship, his acts sometimes surpassed expectations. His 
powers of conversation were very considerable ; and such 
was the extent of his knowledge, the readiness of bis 
thoughts, and the facility of his expression, that he gene- 
rally illustrated, in a ples^ingi often in a forcible, manner, 
whatever subject be talked on. JVncient literature was 
one of his favourite topics ; and he conversed on it with no 
common degree of learning and critical exactness, yet 
without any sort of pedantry or affectation. He loved to 
talk of music and painting, and was a good judge of both. 

With respect to bis intellectual character, it would ap- 
pear, from his life as well as his writings, ti)at the princi- 
pal features were good sense, sagacity, and judgment. 
These qualities were assisted in their operation by an active 
spirit, a solicitous curiosity, and a cultivated taste. A 
mind thus constituted readily acquired tbat power of com^ 
bining circumstances in lucid order, and of relating them 
with compressive force, which distigguisbes the writings of 
Orme. Few historians have connected the eventa of their 
story with more perspicuity, or related them with more 
conciseness. If be is sometimes minute, be is never re- 
dundant, and never tedious. Every incident is $o distinctly 
jtated and clearly arranged ; every new nation or individual 
is introduced with so compendious an explanation ; all tbe 
observations arise from the facts with so much propriety, 
imd are in themselves so forcible and just ; and the gene- 
ral style has so much simplicity and terseness ; that every 

cc 2 
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reader of diiNsernment and taste matt feel a strong interest 
in perusing his history. It is not, indeed, illomined with 
j|>hilosopbicai views of society, or manners, or civil insti- 
tutions, or arts, or commerce ; nor is it adorned with any 
fine delineations of character ; but it is, nevertheless, a 
work of great merits and must continue to bold, a high 
place in the second rank of historical compositions. 

He bequeathed to bis friend and eiecutor, Mr. Robarts, 
all his MS8. and a variety of other valuable historical ma- 
terials, with a wish that he would present them to the East 
India company, whibh has been done, and the following 
catalogue drawn up by Mr. Wilkins, the Company's \U 
brarian: 1. Printed books.*— Fifty-one volumes, containing 
one hundred and ninety tracts on* the subject of India, and 
the Honourable Company's aflbirs, from about the year 
1750 down to the year 1788. ^. Manuscript books. — Two 
hundred and thirty-one volumes of various sises, chiefly 
bound in vellum, containing a vast body of information upon 
the subject of India, in copies which Mr. Orme had per* 
mission to make from the records and collections of others, 
and in original documents, common-place, &c. with many 
useful Indexes. S. Eight bundles of letters, chiefly from 
Madras and Bombay, upon die subject of the Company*a 
transactions in India. 4. Printed maps, charts, plans, and 
views ; twenty rolls, consisting chiefly of foul and spare 
impressions of the plates used for Mr. Orme*s history. 5. 
Twenty rolls, containing sundry maps and plans. 6. Thirty* 
^ve books, containing maps, plans, and views. 7* Four 
port folios, ditto ditto. 8. Manuscript plans and maps ; 
seventeen rolls of plans and maps, chiefly the originals of 
those engraved for Mr. Orme's History. 9. Hindoo idols ; 
six figures in brass, representing some of the principal 
emblems of the divine attributes, according to their my- 
thology. After his death his '* Historical Fragments** were 
ireprinted in a quarto volume, with the addition of a paper 
on the ^* Origin of the English Establishment, and of the 
Company*s Trade,** and another, containing <* A General' 
Idea of the Genius and People of Hindostan.** To this 
volume is prefixed an account of the life and writings of 
the author, to which our readers are referred for farther 
information.' 
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ORMEROD (OuvER), a polemical writer of the lime of 
James I. was descended paternally from a Lancashire fa- 
mily, which assumed the name of an estate in that county, 
in the reign of Henry III. of which it still continues the 
possession. His grandfather, John Ormerod, a younger 
brother of this house, married a Lancashire lady of the 
name of Whiuker, who from the contiguity of the estate 
of Ormerod snd Holme, was most probably of the family 
of the Whitakers of the latter place. It is not unlikely 
that this relationship to the learned divinity^professor of 
Cambridge, might influence the subject of this article in 
his choice of his university, and in his theological studies. 

He was admitted of Elmmanuel college* Cambridge, 
June 6, 1196, Knd in 1605 published, while a resident 
there, a small quarto entitled << l*he Picture of a Poritao, 
or a relation of the opinions, qualities^- and practices of 
the Anabaptisu in Germanic, and of the Puritans in Eng- 
land.'* In this work he traces the affinities of the sects^ 
and defends the protestant establishment of Elizabeth,- in 
a series of dialogues, written with all the quaintuess of the 
day, but uniformly displaying a rigorous understanding, 
and occasionally rising into a strain of considerable lofti* 
ness. The work is replete with classical allusions, and his 
notes exhibit a deep knowledge of the fathers, schoolmen^ 
and other abstruse writers. 

The next year he published " The Picture of a Papist," 
in the same style, deducing the superstitions of the Romish 
church from the rites of paganism. In this work he de- 
nies himself to be the author of a book called << The double 
PP. or the picture of a traiterous Jesuit :** as also of some 
other things, which the paptsu had fathered upon him** 
The work is dedicated to Robert earl of Salisbnry, chancel* 
lor of the university, and both were reprinted together in 
1606, 8vo. 

His labours were rewarded by the yaioable rectory of 
Huntspill in Somersetshire: where he continued resi« 
dent, at the ▼isitation of that county by the proxiea of 
Camden in 1623. In this place he died, in 1626, leaving 
issue one son Riehafii, bom in 1619, and three daughters, 
by hie wife Johanna, daughter of Richard Hinckson, esq. 

« He sddi, •* Wm I wortbjto giva doable PP it» nhoM have for Uietr 

pyiie advice to ihoM Uiat ere io eatho* paint, either a aiogle Greek n» or st 

rityt those that did pnhUth any luc^i Uw least mgntm ikgi^ /'* 
phwUftical books hereafter, at the 
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of Goham in Kent, who survived him to 1638. Their wills 
are extant in the Prerogative oflSce in London.^ 
. OROBIO (Balthasar, or Isaac), a famous Spanish 
Jew, was carefully educated in that religion by his parents, 
who were Jews, though they outwardly professed them- 
selves Roman catholics ; abstaining from the practice of 
Judaism in every thing, except only the observation of the 
fast of expiation, in the month 7'isis, or September. Our 
author studied the scholastic philosophy as it was then 
taught in Spain, and became such an adept that he was 
made professor of metaphysics in the university of Sala- 
manca : but, afterwards applying himself to the study of 
phytic, he practised that art at Seville with success, till, 
being accused of Judaism, he was thrown into the inquisi- 
tion, and suflPered the most dreadful cruelties, in order to 
force him to confess. According to his own account,* he 
was put into a dark dungeon, so straight, that he could 
scarce turn himself in it ; and suffered so many hardships, 
that bis brain began to be disturbed. He frequently asked 
himself, *' Am I indeed that Don Balthasar Orobio, who 
walked freely about in Seville, who was entirely at ease, 
and had the blessings of a wife and children !" sometimes 
imagining that his past life was only a dream, and that the 
dungeon where he then lay was his true birth-place, and to 
aU appearance would prove the place of his death. At 
other times, he used to form meuphysical arguments, and 
resolve them, acting the three different parts of opponent, 
respondent, and moderator, at the same time. In this 
whimsical way he diverted himself from time to time, but 
when examined by the inquisitors, constantly denied that 
he was a Jew. At length he was put to the torture, in the 
.most cruel manner, yet without extorting any confession 
from him, and his tormentors, after three years* confine- 
ment, finding themselves baffled by his perseverance, or- 
dered his wounds to be cured, and so discharged him. As 
soon as he had got his liberty, he resolved to quit the Spa* 
nish dominions ; and, going to France, was made professor 
of physic at Thoulouse. The theses, which he made as 
candidate foi^ this place, were upon putrefaction ; and be 
maintained them with such a metaphysical subtlety aa em-» 

1 OI)l||^ifigty CDinmaiiieated by • dcMendant,' wbo gives Ibe followiiig aatbo- 
rittM : Wbitak<>r*t ** Wbaltey," Visu. SomerwU 16S3, and Ormerod padtgret m 
Coll. Ann. OyW*§ Adii^fiioiis.-«Cole MSS. vol. L. w»A MS Albene CmkWk^kk 
tbt fifitiib Mtti«iim, 
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Wratsed all bis competitors. He continued in this city 
jome time, still outwardly professing the popish religion : 
but at last, growing weary of dissembling, he repaired to 
Amsterdam^ where he was circumcised, took the name of 
Isaac, and professed Judaism ; still continuing here also to 
practise physic, in which he was much esteemed. Upoa 
the publication of Spinoza's " Tractatus Theologico-Poli- 
ticus/* he saw its fallacy, but did not think it worthy of 
an answer, until Bredenbergh, who had at one time writ- 
ten a confutation of it, published another treatise as ob« 
jectionable as that of Spinosa's. Orobio then took up faia 
pen against both the authors, and published a piece to 
that purpose, entitled ** Certamen philosophicum adversua 
J. B. principia,'* 1684, 4to. But the dispute which he held 
with the celebrated Philip Limborch against the Christian 
religion (see Limborch), did him most credit, on the 
score of acuteness, moderation, and temper. The three 
papers which he wrote on the occasion were afterwards 

f>rinted by his antagonist, in an account which he pab^ 
ished of the controversy, under the title of *' Amica coU 
latio cum Judseo, &c.** Orobio died in 1687J 

ORONTIUS. See FINiEUS. 

OROSIUS (Paul), a learned Spanish ecclesiastic, flou<* 
rished in the fifth century, and was born at Tarragona in 
Catalonia* He was a disciple of St. Augustin ; and, in the 
year 414, was sent to Africa by Eutropius and Paul, two 
Spanish bishops, to solicit Augustin' s assistance against 
heretics who infested their churches. He continued a year 
with this doctor, and in that time made a great proficiency 
in the knowledge of the Scriptures. In the year 416, 
Augustin dispatched him to Jerusalem, to consult St. Jerooji 
upon the origin of the soul ; and Orosius on bis return 
brought into Africa the relics of the martyr St. Stephen ; 
whose body, as well as those of Nicomedes, of Gamaliel^ 
and his son Abiba, had been found during Orosius's resi- 
dence in Palestine. At length, by the advice of AugustiOf 
our author undertook the history we have of his in seven 
books, under the title, as is said, of ** Miseria humana ;'* 
containing an account of the wars, plagues, earthquakes^ 
floods, conflagrations, thunder and lighttiing, murder, and 
other crimes, which had happened from the beginning of 
the world to the year of Christ 416. The purpose of it 

1 Cbanfepic.— Bforcri. 
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w»8 to ftheWy against some heathen objeoton^ ihat theie 
odamitiet had not been more irequent, after the com-' 
aienceiiient of Christianity, than befoire ; and farther, that 
it iras ovring to the Christian religion, that the Roman 
commonwealth, which did not desen^e to continue, was 
nevertheless then still snbMting. It has gone through se- 
veral edhions : as, Paris, 1506, 1584, and 1526, folio ; Co-* 
logne, 1536, 1542, 1561^ and 1572, 8vo, with the ^Apo- 
logia de Arbitrii libertate;** at Mentz, in 1615, and lastly 
by Hafercamp at Leyden, 1739, 4to, and 1767, the same 
edition with a different date. We have an Anglo-Saxon 
version by king Alfred, which was published with an Eng- 
lish translation by the hon. Daines Barrington, in 1773| 
8vo. 

Orosius also wrote <^ A Defence of Free Will,** against 
Pelagiusy in which he inserted part of St. Augustin*s book 
^ De natara & gratia :** he also wrote a tract in the form of 
a letter, addressed to Augustin, against the Priscillianists 
end Origenists The time of his death is not known. Ca- 
sanbon gives him the character of a very good man, and 
very zealous for the bouse of God ) but censures him at 
too easy of belief, and credulous, having advanced many 
particulars in his history without foundation/ 

ORPHEUS, the most celebrated of all the Greeks in 
life ftibulous ages, was distinguished as a teacher of religioii 
end philosophy, and his name became as illnstrious among 
the Greeks, as that of Zoroaster among the Persians, or 
Buddas among the Indians, or of Tboth, or Hermes, among 
Ae Egyptians. But it has happened to Orphens, as to 
many other wise men of antiquity, that spurious writingis 
liave been ascribed to him, and modem tenets have been 
obtruded upon the world mider the sanction of his name. 
It has even been questioned, whether Orpheus everexi^ted; 
Cicero asserts^ on the authority of Aristotle, that there wai 
00 such person as the poet Orpheus. But no passage of 
this kind is at present to be found in the works of Aristotle ; 
and the opinion is contradicted by the general testimony 
of the ancients, who relate, that Orpheus was a native of 
Thrace, who flourished before the Trojan war, and passed 
the greater part of his life in Greece. 

Piodonis Sicolus relates, that, << having been instructed 

> Oen. pkt— Morari.'— Barriagt4Hi*s Traotlstioa^—listond's ^ PassDiaa 
«sa C|iriitM|iijt|f oonpsffil," ISfS', Sf<m 
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in the reltgioas tenets and ceremonies of his own country, 
be travelled into Egypt, where be acquired a knowledge of 
the niysteHes of religion, and became an eminent master 
of phitofophy, poetr}*, and music.** Thus qualified, he 
came among the Greeks, who were at that time a rude and 
unenlightened people, and by the united powers of poetry, 
religion', and philosophy, civilized their manners, while 
wotKiers have been ascribed by the poets to the power of 
his music. 

Orpheus is said to have improved the lyre, by increasing 
the number of its strings from four to seven. To him also 
is ascribed the invention of hexameter verse. He, doubt- 
less, excelled in poetry of various kinds, but it is justly 
questioned wbether he committed any of his verses to writ- 
log. He possessed great skill in the art of medicine. Per- 
haps this circumstance may serve to explain the fable of 
bis recalling his wife Eurydice from bell. The particulars 
of his death are variously related by different writers ; but 
It is generally agreed, that he died by violent means. After 
hfs death, he was ranked among the divinities.' 

The whole of the tracts ascribed to Orpheus have been 
collected and published by Hermann. 

ORSATO (SERTOaio), or UrsaluSt a celebrated anti- 
quary, historian, grammarian, and poet, was born Feb- 
ruary 1, 1617, at Padua, of one of the most illustrious fa- 
milies in that city. He applied diligently to the study of 
antiquities and ancient inscriptions, which occasioned his 
taking several jonmies into different parts of Italy. When 
advanced in life, he was appointed to teach natural philo- 
sophj in the university of Padua, and acquitted himself 
with great success in that office. He died at Venice July 
3, 1678, He was a member of the acadenay of the Ricov- 
rati, and has left a great number of valuable works, some 
in Latin, others in Italian : the principal among the former 
are, '* Sertum Pbilosophicum ex variis scientiie naturalis 
floribus consertum,^ Padua, 1635, 4to. 2. " Monuments 
Palavina,** Padua,'* 165f, folia 3. '< Commentarius de 
netis Romanorum,** Padua, 1672, folio, a useful work, and 
much esteemed. It has been inserted in tom. XL of the 
^ Thesaurus** of Grevios, and is printed separately, Paris^ 
1723, 12mo, and at the Hague, 1736. The following are 
hi* principal Italian works : 4. '* A Hist, of Padua, in two 

> Bni€ktr,^Sts aa tiabgiatt «rti«lt by Dr. Banw ^ Rtst's CydofMidia. 
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parts/* 167S, folio. S. <' I Manni «ruditi/' 1669, and 1719, 
2 vols. 4to ; a curious work, in two paru alsq^ 6. ^< Chro* 
nologia di Reggimenti idi Padoua;*' revised, wi^i notes^ 
16fi6, 4to. 7. Several " Lyric Poems," 1637, 12fflo,; 
<* Comedies,'' and other poetical pieces, &c.* 

ORSI (John Joseph), an Italian gramnaarian and poef^ 
was born in 1652, at Bologna, son of Mario Orsi, a patri* 
cian of that city. His house was a kind of academy, in, 
which several literary men met regularly. He married 
twice, and died in 1733, aged eighty-one, leaving some 
ingenious sonnets, pastorals, ,and many poetical pieces, 
besides other works in Italian. Some of them may 
be found in Muratori*s and Crescembeni^s treatbes oa 
poetry. His " Thoughts" on Bouhour^s ** Maniere de 
Penser," were published at Modena, 1735, 2 vols. 4to.*- 

ORSI (Francis Joseph Augustine), an eminent cardi- 
nal, was born in 1692, in Tuscany. He entered the Do« 
minican order, in which he taught theology, was aft;er- 
wards master of the sacred palace, and honoured with the 
purple by Clement XIII. in 1759. He wrote *' Infallabilitas 
act Rom. Pont" 1741, 3 vols. 4to; ''An Ecclesiastical 
History of the first six ages of the Church," 20 vols. 4to, oi; 
^vo ; the last volume was published in 1761, in which yiear 
he died. His history is useful as a collection ^of records 
and facts,* but is too prolix for general reading.' 

ORSINI. See URCINUS. 

ORTELIUS (Abraham), a celebrated geographer, was 
descended from a family originally seated at Augsburg : 
but his grandfather William Ortelius settled, in 1460, at 
Antwerp, and dying there in 1511, left Leonard, the fa- 
ther of Abraham, who was bom in that city April 1 527. In 
the course of a learned education, he particularly distin- 
guished himself in the languages and mathematics; and 
afterwards he became so famous, for his knowledge in geo- 
graphy, that he was called the Ptolemy of his time. He 
travelled a great deal in England, Ireland, Franpe, Ita.ly, 
and Germany, suiFering no curiosity to escape his inqui- 
ries. In England he became acquainted with Camden {npe 
Camden). When he had finished his travels, he fixed at 
Antwerp, where he first published his *^ Theatrum orbis 
' terras.*' This work procured him the honour of being ap- 

» Fabroni Vil« lUloram, to!. XUI.— Niwron, to!. XIII. 

^ Mortri.~Dict. Hist. ? Fabroni ViUi luU toI. VI. 
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pointed geographer to Philip II. of Spain ; and he after- 
'wards published the following pieces : ** Thesaurus Geo- 
graphicusf' <' Deorum dearumque capita ex veteribus 
Tiumismatibus ;** " Aurei seculi imago, sive Germanorum 
veterum^ mores, vita, ritus, et reiigio ;" " Itinerartum per 
nonnullas Belgiae partes.*' He was possessed of many 
rarities, in^antique statues, medals, and shells. The greatest 
men of that age were friends to him to his death, which 
happened in June 1598. Justus Lipsius wrote his epitaph ; 
and several funeral eloges vfbre made of him, which were 
published, under the title of ** Lachryms,'* by Francis 
Sweerts, who annexed an account of his life. AH his works 
are in Latin.' 

* ORTON (Job), an eminent divine among the dissenters, 
was born at Shrewsbury, Sept. 4, 1717, and at a proper 
age was sent to the free-school of his native place, where 
he went through the whole course of grammatical educa* 
tion, having stayed there somewhat more than eight years* 
In May 1733, he left the school, and went to Warrington, 
under the care of Dr. Charles Owen, the dissenting minis- 
ter of that town, where he continued one year; after 
which, in August 1734, he went to Northampton, under 
«the care of Dr. Doddridge, where he continued above 
seven years ; and such was his progress in study, that in 
March 1738-9 he was chosen assistanttoDr.Doddrtdge in the 
academy ; and he began his lectures in this capacity, with 
reading to the junior students in the classics and geography. 
About the same time he was examined before a committee 
of pastors in the neighbourhood, as to bis qualifications for 
the ministerial office, and received an ample testimony of 
satisfaction and approbation. His first sermon was preached 
at Welford, in Northamptonshire, on the 15th of April, 
17S9. After this he continued to preach occasionally in 
all the neighbouring congregations, excepting on the first 
Sunday of every month, when he generally assisted Dr. 
Doddridge at Northampton. Becoming popular, he re- 
ceived several invitations from the congregations at Wel- 
ford, Roweli, and Harborougb, to settle with them as their 
minister : and he was applied to, likewise, by the dissent- 
ing society at Salters*«ball, London, to preach there as a 
candidate ; but he thought it best to decline these applica- 

1 Foppen Bibl. Belg. — BulUrt's Academic det Sci€ncet.-»AUu Ox. vol. 1«— 
Sasii Onomatt. 
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tionf, af| while he was asisunt at Northampton, he was 
engaged in a very qseful employment, and had daily op«> 

Jortunities of improTing himself superior to what he should 
%ve had in any other station. The ei^oyment which he 
had of Dr. Doddridge's conversation, was esteemed by hioa 
as a most peculiar advantage. 

In April 1741, died Mr. Berry, the minister of the Pres<^ 
byterian meeting at Shrewsbury ; and about the same time 
Mr, Dobson, the pastor of the Independent Church in 
that town, to which Mr. Orton's father belonged, removed 
to Walsall, in Staffordshire. These two societies being 
thus vacant, concurred in an invitation to Mr. Orton, to 
accept the pastoral charge among them, promising, that 
in that case they would unito together in one congrega* 
tion. Accordingly, having accepted their offer, he rer 
moved, in October 1741, to Shrewsbury, and, on the 18th 
of that month, preached his first sermon to the united' 
congregations. In the feUowinff month, he bad the mis* 
fortune to lose his father, who died at the age of fifty-two. 
This event was not only a great personal affliction to Mr. 
Orton, bot brought upon him such a weight of cares, in 
addition to his various duties as a ministor, that his health 
was materially injured; the consequence of^which was» 
that he was laid under the necessity of having several as« 
ftistants, in succession: sis Mr. Francis Boult, who con- 
tinued at Shrewsbury till the end pf the year 1745 ; Mr« 
Mosea Carter, who died in 1747 ; and Mr. Joseph Fownest 
By Dr. Doddridge*s death Mr. Orton lost his mqch*hah> 
Boured tutor, fotber, and friend, whose life he aftorwards 
published. In March 1752, Mr, Orton was invitod to as-' 
aume the pastoral charge of the congregation belonging 
to Dr> Doddridge. Upon this his people at Shrewsbury 
were alarmed ; and, apprehending that he might listen to 
the application, Ihey sent him a most respectful, affection- 
ate, and unanimous address, to intreat that he would not 
leave them. A separate address, to the same purpose, waa 
made to him by the young persons of the society. He ha4 
no inclinatioo to quit a situation in which he was comforta- 
ble and useful; especially as there were some circnm* 
stances at Northampton that were of a discouraging nature* 
Nevertheleas, he thought it a proper piece of respect to 
take some time to consider of the invitation, which at length 
he declined. 
Not long after this events another attempt waa made to 
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dnw Mr. Ortcn from ShrewBbury. He was applied to by 
a considerable oongregation in Westminster, to succeed 
tlieir late pastor, the Rev. Dr. Obadiah Hughes ; but- he 
immediately rejected the proposal, as he nerer had any 
inclioatioQ to settle in London, and as he was 6rmly per- 
suaded that neither his health, nor his abilities, nor his 
sentiments, qualified him for a situation in the metropolis. 
On his refusal of this offer, it was accepted, in 1752, by the 
late Dr. Kippis. 

From this time nothing material occurred, in the course 
of Mr. Orton*s ministry at Shrewsbury, till the year 1765. 
He was comfortable and happy among his people, and in 
the friendship and assistance of Mr. Fownes. But in that 
year his bodily infirmities had so far advanced upon him, 
that he was quite disabled from continuing in his public 
work. On the 15tb of September, therefore, (which was 
his birth-day) he delivered his lut sermon to his con- 
gregation* The Lord*s Supper was administered by him 
sewral times after this; but he durst not undertake to 
preach any more. 

Mr. Ononis quitting his pastoral connection with the 
dissenters at Shrewsbury, was attended with unhappy con- 
sequences. ^ A contest arose with respect to the choice of 
an assistant to Mr. Fownes, which, at length ended in a 
separation. The larger number of the society thought it 
their duty to provide themselves with another place of wor- 
ship ; and with these Mr. Orton concurred in opinion. Ha 
esteemed himself, says his biographer, bound to counte- 
nance them upon every principle of conscience, as a Chris- 
tian, a Dissenter, a Minister, and a Friend to Liberty. 
Though Mr. Fownes continued at the old chapel, this cir- 
cumstance did not occasion any diminution in the friendship 
and affection subsisting between him and Mr. Orton. One 
almost unavoidable effect of the division was, its 1>eing ac- 
companied with a bad spirit, in several persons, on both 
sides of the question. The height to which the matter was 
carried, rendered Mr. Ononis situation at Shrewsbury 
greatly uncomfortable, and materially affected his health. 
He found it necessary, therefore, to retire to another place; 
and at length, in 1766, he fixed at Kidderminster, to 
which 4ie was principally led that he might have the advice 
of a very able and skilful physician (Dr. Johnstone, of 
Worcesler), who always proved himself a faithful and ten- 
der friend. He continued at Kidderminster for the re- 
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mainder of bis days ; and although prevented, by the bad 
state of his health, from ever again appearing in the puU 
pit, he still retained the same zeal for promoting the great 
objects of the Christian religion. What he could not per-: 
form as a preacher, he was solicitous to effect as a practical 
writer. Previously to his resignation of the pastoral office 
bis only publications were, bis Funeral Sermon for Dr. Dodf 
dridge, printed in 1752; a Fast Sermon in 1756, occa- 
sioned by the earthquake at Lisbon; and ^^ Three Db-* 
courses on Eternity, and the Importance and Advantage of 
looking at Eternal Things,*' published in 1764. These 
three discourses have gone through six editions, and have 
been translated into Welch. Such was Mr. Orton^s ill 
state of health, together with his attention to the duties of 
bis profession, that it was not. till 1766 that he was enabled 
to give to the world his ^< Memoirs of the Life, Character, 
and Writings of Dr. Doddridge.". In 1769, be published 
a set of sermons, under the title of ^^ Religious Exercises 
recommended : or. Discourses on the Heavenly State, con-* 
sidered under the Idea of a Sabbath." In 1771, be puln 
lished *^ Discourses to the Aged." Our author's next 
publication, which appeared in 1774, was entitled *^ Chris- 
tian Zeal ; or three Discourses on the Importance of seek- 
ing the Things of Christ more than our own." These 
seem to have been intended to check the selBsh and cla- 
morous zeal which then appeared among the Dissenters 
for matters of a worldly kind, and to direct it to the sup- 
port and advancement of real practical religion. In 1775, 
Mr. Orton committed to the press three farther Discourses, 
under the title of ** Christian Worship," which have been 
translated into Welch. Two volumes of '' Discourses on 
Pmctical Subjects" were the production of the next year. 
JMLr. Orton's last publication, which appeared in 1777, was 
entitled '' Sacramental Meditations ; or. Devout Reflec- 
tions on various Passages of Scripture, designed to assist 
Christians in their attendance on the Lord's Supper, and 
their Improvement of it." These mediutipns, which are 
fifty in number, are all founded on different texts of the 
Sacred Writings, and are, what the author himself used 
in the administration of the sacrament, according to the 
method observed among Dissenters from the Church .of 
England. 

several eminent divines of the establishment expressed 
their high approbation of the ^* Sacramental Meditations,** 
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among whom were the rev. Mr. Hunter, vicar of Weaver- 
ham, in Cheshire, Dr. Tucker, dean of Gloucester, and 
Dr. Adams, master of Pembroke college, Oxford. 
. Besides these several publications, all of which appeared 
with his name, Mp. Orton, in 1770, was the author of two 
anonymous tracts, entitled ** Diotrophes admonished,^* and 
** Diotrophes re-admonished.*' They were written in de- 
fence of his excellent friend. Dr. Adams, at that time 
vicar of St Chad's, Shrewsbury, who had been violently 
attacked by the writer of a piece, which made a considera- 
ble noise in its day, called ** Pietas Oxoniensis." There is 
one small publication by Mr. Orton, hitherto omitted, 
which was the earliest piece printed by him, having first 
•ppeared in 1749, and we apprehend without his name. 
The title of it is *^ A Summary of Doctrinal and Practical 
Religion, by way of question and answer ; with an intro- 
duction, shewing the Importance and Advantage of a Re- 
ligious Education." So well has this tract been received, 
ihat it has gone through seven editions. In the course of 
bis ministerial service, he delivered a short and plain ex- 
position of the Old Testament, with devotional and prac- 
jtical reflections ; which exposition and reflections have re- 
cently been published, from the author's manuscripts, for 
4he use of families, by the reverend Robert Gentleman, of 
Kidderminster, Worcestershire, in six large volumes, oc- 
tavo» The first volume appeared in 1788, and the last in 
1791 ; but the work has not attained any great share of 
popularity. The other posthumous publication is, <^ Let- 
.ters to a young Clergyman," 1791, 2 vols. 12mo. Be- 
sides Mr. Orton's publication of Dr. Doddridge's hymns, 
and of the three last volumes of the Family Expositor, he 
|>rinted, in 1764, a new edition of the life and death of 
the rev. Mr. Philip Henry, and prefixed to it an address 
to the descendants of that eminently pious and worthy 
divine. 

After the publication of the ^* Sacramental Meditations'* 
in 1777, Mr. Orton's bad state of health no longer per- 
mitted him to instruct and edify the world from the press. 
But he still continued to be useful by his pious example^ 
Jiis affectionate exhortations, and his correspondence with 
Jbis intimate friends. The degree of doctor in divinity had 
4>een confeneed upon hipa many years previously to his de- 
cease, but he would never permit himself to be addressed 
by that title, or prefix it to any of bis writinga. 
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In the spring of the yemr 1 783, Mr. Ononis complaints 
ntihiplied so fast apon bim, tiuu there was no prospect of 
bis continoing macb longer in Iife^ and accordingly be died 
at Kidderminster, July 19, 1783, in tbe sixty-sixth year 
of bis age. On tbe twenty-fifth of tbe ^ame month, agree- 
ably to bis own request, he was buried in tbe chancel of 
St. Chad's cburcb, Shrewsbury. * 

ORVILLE (JAMES-PHiuPD'),avery learned critic, and 
the correspondent of many eminent English scholars, was 
born at Amsterdam, July 28, 1 696, of a family originally from 
France. He was intended for commerce by his fiither, whe 
nevertheless gave him a classical education under David 
Hoogstraten and the celebrated Hemsterhuis. It was Peter 
Barman, however, who prevailed on bis father to change 
his destination, and allow him to become a scholar by pro- 
fession. He was accordingly sent, in 1715, to the univer- 
sity of Leyden, where be studied tbe Ghreek language and 
literature under James Gronovins ; history, antiquities, and 
rhetoric under Peter Bunnao, the oriental languages under 
Heyman and Schaaf, and jurisprudence under Schnlting 
and Noodc Before bis academical course was comple^^ 
viz. in 1 71 8, he visited England, where one of bis brothers 
John-Leonard was settled as a merchant His object on 
this visit was to form an acquaintance with some of tbe 
literati of that age ; but principally to inspect the publie 
libraries in London, Oxford, and Cambridge. He re- 
mained, however, here only from July to tbe beginning of 
Autumn, when he returned to Leyden ; and, baying finished 
bis studies, took the degree of doctor of law Feb. 3, 1721. 
He then went to the Hague, with a view to tbe bar, but 
became dissatisfied with the profesrion, and seems from 
this time to have relinquished' every pursuit but that of ge- 
neral literature. In 1723 be began his travels by visiting 
Antwerp, Brussels, Louvain, and lastly France, where he 
spent a twelvemonth. At Paris he became acquainted with 
many eminent characters, particulariy Monfisucon, Sallier, 
Fraguier, Sevin^ Chamillart, Bouquet, Boivin, and Tonr- 
neniine, who respectively introduced him to the societies 
of the learned, and to the most noted libraries and mu- 
iteums. In the month of August 1724, be returned to Am- 
sterdam ; but bad not been long there before the dangerous 
llhiess of one of his brothers rendered it necessary for 

> By Dr. KIpph, asta, ia Biof. Brit« «» kit life of IMdiidge. 
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him to revisit London, wtere be remained a year, employed 
as he had been at Paris, in the company of the learned, 
and among the libraries. Here he became intimate with 
Bentley, Chishull, Sherard, Cuniiingbam, Mead, Potter, 
Hutchinson, Markland, Wasse, &c. &c. 

On his return to Holland, he had no fixed settlement, 
dividing his time between Amsterdam, Utrecht, Leyden, 
and the Hague. In 1726, he determined to visit Italy, and 
after travelling through its princioal cities, he went to 
Sicily, where be found ample gratification for bis antiqua- 
rian taste. On his return he spent a winter at Rome, which 
he left in 1728, and made the tour of Germany, and other 
parts of Europe, where any thing curious or interesting was 
to be found. Returning at length home, he hoped to sit 
down to the quiet enjoyment of his books ; but. the magis- 
trates of Amsterdam, sensible bow greatly his talents would 
extend the reputation of their school, offered him the 
professorship of history, rhetoric, and Greek, which he 
accepted, and entered upon the duties of his oflBce May 
22, 1730, with an inaugural dissertation on the agreement 
between commerce and the muses, ** De felici Mercurii 
cum Musis con tubernio.'* Two years after, at the celebra- 
tion of the centenary anniversary of the school, he deli- 
vered a harangue, including its foundation and progress, 
and commemorating the eminent men it had produced. «In 
1742, he resigned his professorship, that he might have 
more leisure for his critical inquiries, and to avail himself 
of the stores of knowledge accumulated during his travels, 
as well as to communicate them to others. He had indeed 
a singular pleasure in assisting the literary researches of 
his friends, and was a very considerable contributor of 
notes, various readings and collations to most of the edi- 
tions of the ancient authors printed in his time, to Jose- 
pbus^ Lucian, Libanius, Diodorus Siculus, Aristophanes, 
Livy, Cssar, &c. &c. AH these, as well as bis own works, 
show a profound knowledge of the Greek language, and 
an intimate acquaintance with classical history and cri- 
ticism. 

He published, in 1750, in quarto, a new edition of 
*^ Chereas and Callirhoe ;** and a new edition of the Greek 
Anthology was expected from him, for which he had some 
valuable materials, and one of Theocritus, perhaps also 
one of Catullus, Tibuilus, and Propertius ; but all these 
iindertakings wer* frustrated by the \ine:rpected death of 
Vol. XXIII. D D 
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this laborious and acute critic, which took place Sept. 13 1 . 
or 14| 1751. He left a son John, who was bom in 1734. . 
What D*Orvilie published is to be found in a collectioui iu 
imitation of one begun in England by Jortin, in 1731, un- 
der the title of *^ Observationes Miscellanes/' a work of 
profound erudition, which he edited along with Burman, 
as far as 10 vols. 8vo ; and after Burman's death, D*Orville 
published four additional volumes, under the title of '* Ob- 
servationes Miscellaneffi Novib,*' the last of which was; 
completed a few dajs before his death. Of his disserta- 
tions inserted in these volumes, two have been greatly ad- 
mired, ** Exercitatio de inscriptionibus Deliacis," and 
" Diatribe in Inscriptiones quasdam," &c. Some years 
after his death, his travels and observations in Sicily were 
published by Peter Burman, the younger, under the title 
" Sieula, quibus Siciliae veteris rudera, additis antiquita- 
tum tabulis illustrantur," &c. 1764, fol. His only other, 
publication was a controversial pamphlet against Cornelius 
Pauvv, Amst. 1737, 8vo, in which he retorts on that au- 
thor for some of the severities he was too much accustomed 
to exercise ppon his learned contemporaries. D'Orville 
had a brother Peter, who died in 1739. He wrote some 
elegant Latin poems, a collection of which was published 
at AmsWrdam, iu 1740. 

But what renders some account of James Philip D'Orville 
nore interesting in this country is, that his long celebrated 
library and collection of manuscripts have been recently 
purchased from his heirs. So rich a treasure has not been 
imported into this country for many years, and the orrginal 
purchase does honour to the two individuals, Dr. Raine,: 
Sind Mr. Banks, who afterwards disposed of the MSS. to 
the university of Oxford, which did not hesitate a moment 
to add them to their incomparable^ library. Of these it 
would be unnecessary in this place to give any account, as 
they are amply detailed in the catalogue published at the 
Clarendon press in 1806, " Codices Mauusciipti, et im- 
pressi cum notis roanuscriptis, olim D'Or\iUiani, qui in 
Bibl. Bodleiana apud Oxonienses adservantur," 4to. About, 
the same time D'Orville's library of printed books were 
sold by auction in London, among which were many vo- 
lumes with copious MS notes, which certaibly ought to 
have b^en classed with the manuscripts. ^ 

1 Cha«fepie, ftQm Buraao'i Lift, prtAxcd to Ui# « Sicula."— Cstaiofttt of 
IkbMSSL 
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OSBORNE (Francis), an English writer of consider- 
aole abilities, was born about 1589. He was descended 
iFrom an ancient family, who had been long seated at Chick* 
sand, near Shetford, in Bedfordshire, where his grand- 
lather, and father, sir John Osborne, were men of fortune, 
and, according to Wood, puritans, who gave him what 
education he had At home, but never sent him to either 
school or university. This he appears to have afterwards 
much regretted, on comparing the advantages of public 
and private education. As soon^ however, as he was of 
age, he commenced the life of a courtier, and being taken 
into the service of the Pembroke family, became master of 
the horse to William earl of Pembroke. Upon the breaking 
out of the civil wars, he sided with the parliament, but not 
in all their measures, nor all their principles; yet they 
conferred some public employments upon him ; and, having 
married a sister of one of Oliver^s colonels, he was enabled 
to procure his son John a fellow^ip in All*souls' college, 
Oxford, by the favour of the parliamentary visitors of that 
university, in 1648. After this he resfded there himself, 
purposely to superintend his education ; and also to print 
some books of his own composition. Accordingly, among 
others, he published there his ^* Advice to a Son,'* the first 
part in 1656 ; which going through five editions within 
two years, he added a second, 1658, in 8vo. Though this 
had the usual fate of second parts, to be less relished than 
the first, yet both were eagerly bought and admired at Ox- 
ford, especially by the young students ; which being ob- 
served by the ^* godly ministers,'* as Wood calls them, 
they drew up a complaint against the said books, as in- 
stilling atheistical principles into the minds of the youth, 
and proposed to have them publicly burnt. Although this 
sentence was not carried into execution, there appeared so 
many objections to the volumes, tbat an order passed the 
27th of July, 1658, forbidding all booksellers, or any other 
persons, to sell them. But our author did not long sur- 
vive this order, dying Feb. 11, 1659, ^ed about seventy. 
For the accusation of atheism there seems little foundation; 
but many of his sentiments are otherwise objectionable, 
and the quaintness of his style, and pedantry of bis expres- 
sion, have long ago consigned the work to oblivion. His 
other publications were, 1. ''A seasonable Expostulation 
with the Netheriands,'* &c. 1652, 4to. 2. ** Persuasive 
to mutual compliance under the present ggvermnent** 
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3. '< Plea for a free State compared with Monarchy.** 4. 
^ The private Christian's non ultra,'' &c. 1656, 4to. 5. 
A Tolume in 8vo, containing, << The Tarkish policy, &c. 
a Discourse upon M^chiavel, &c. ; Observations upon the 
King of Sweden's descent into Germany ; a Discourse upon 
Piso and Vindex, &c. ; a Discourse upon the greatness 
and corruption of the Court of Home ; another upon the 
Election of Pope Leo X. ; Political occasion Tor the defec* 
tion from the Church of Rome ; a Discourse in vindication 
of Martin Luther." Besides these were published, 1. 
** Historical Memoirs on the Reigns of Queen Elizabeth 
and King'James." 2. ** A Miscellany of sundry Essays, 
&c. together With politicar deductions from the History 
of the Earl of Essex," &c. Other pieces have been tis-p 
cribed to him on doubtful authority. A collection of his 
works was published in 1689, 8vo; and again, 1722, in 2 
vols. I2mo.' 

OSIANDER (Andrew), a divine of considerable emi- 
nence, was a native of Bavaria, and born in 1498. He 
studied at Wittemburg and Nuremburg, dnd began to 
preach at the latter place in 1522. He is generally num- 
bered among the worthies who promoted the "reformation ; 
and among other services of great importance, contributed 
very ikiuch to enlighten the mind of the celebrated Cran- 
mer, who became acquainted with him while abroad nego- 
ciating some matters for Henry VIlI. The unrestrained 
iionversation of Osiander appeared to our coutitr3rman, at 
first, as a kind of libertinism; it sounded harshly in his 
ear : and he would ask, ^ if such an opinion were false, 
bow could it possibly possess itself of the minds of the 
greatest and most lesirned men of all ages, through such a 
tract of time?" But Osiander carried him boldly still higher 
into antiquity. **Tell pie not," said he, *''what Austin says, 
and Jerome ; but what Peter says, and Paul. Read your 
Bible ; and say honestly, whether such and such doctrines 
are not plainly repugnant tb such and such passages of 
Scripture?** Osiander, however, in the end did not in all 
things adhere to his own advice, and became the cause of 
great disturbances in the Lutheran churches. 

At the conference of Marpurg, in 1529, between Luther 
ind the Swiss divines, and afterwards, be maintained the 

following doctrine, viz. that a maOl is justified formally, 

^« 
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not by the faith and apprehension of the justice of Jesus 
Christ, or the imputation of our Saviour's justice, accord- 
ing to the opinion of Luther and Calvin ; but by the essen- 
tial justice of God.'' 

This doctrine was opposed by many eminent divines ; but 
Osiander persisted, and drew up a confession of faith, 
which was printed by order qf the duke of Brandenburg 
but highly disapproved by th^ Lutheran divines assembled 
at Augsburg. He was a studious and acute divine ; but 
disposed to adopt novel and mystical opinions, and much 
disliked on account of his pride and arrogance. He shame- 
fully treated the exceMent Melancthon in his old age, who 
bore his insolence with a truly Christian spirit Osiander 
died suddenly at Konigsberg, where he was minister and 
professor, in 1552. He wrote *' Harmonia Evangelica ;*' 
*^ Epistoia ad Zuinglium de Eucbaristia;" ** Dissertatione^ 
duac, de Lege et Evangelio et Justificatione;" *^ Liber de 
Imagine Dei, quid sit" His son Luke was a Lutheran 
minister, and wrote an institution of the Christian religion, 
and other works. He died at Tubingen in 1604« And 
there was another Luke Osiander, who was chancellor df 
Tubingen, who died in 1638, and who left behind him a 
treatise ^* On the Omnipreseuce of Christ as Man." ^ 

OSIANDER (Andre^), grandson of the preceding 
Andrew, was born at Blauberen, in the duchy of Wirtem- 
burgj in 1562, and became a Lutheran minister; after 
which he became deacon of the church of Aurach, and 
pastor of the church of Gigligen. He was next appointed 
preacher and counsellor to prince Lewis of Wirtemburg, 
and in 1592 h^ received the degree of doctor of divinity at 
Tubingen. After various other promotions and honour^, 
he died in 1617. He was the editor of << Biblia Sacra, 
Latine vulgata, cum Emendationibus et Explicationibus su- 
periorum Versionum, et Observationibus ex Theol. Andres, 
Herbrandi," &c. which passed through fife editions in a few 
years, and is highly commended by father Simon, in his 
Crit Hist of the Old Tesument He was likewise author 
of several theological works.* 

OSIANDER (John Adam), a Lutheran divine and pro- 
cessor, was a native of Vayingen, in the duchy of Wirtem- 
burg, and was a provost of the university of Tubingen, 
where he died in 1697. He is known as the author of 

1 Melehior Adam.— Dopin.— Mil net's Ch. Hift— Gilpin'i Lif« of Cranmer. 
s Melcbior Adun.— Dupin.^Freberi TbeaUiuo. 
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'* Commentarios ia Pentateuchttnoi" in five yolumes, folio, 
1676 — 1678; also of CommeDtaries on Joshua, the book 
of Judgesi Ruth, and the two books of Samueli in 3 vols, 
fol. 1681 — 1687; of '' Disputationes Academicie in prse-r 
cipua et maxime controversa Novi Testament! Loca,*' and 
other learned works. * 

OSIUS, or OSIO (Felix), a celebrated orator, born 
July 12, 1587, at Milan, taught the languages and belles 
lettres, became eminent for his eloquence, and was a long 
time professor of rhetoric at Padua, where he died July 
24, 1631. He left several works in prose and verse: the 
principal are, 1. << Romano-Grs^cia ;*' 2. ** Tractatus de 
Sepulchris et Epitapbiis Ethnicorum et Christianorum;*' 
3. << Elogia Scriptorum illustrium ;^* 4. ^* Orationes ;*' 5. 
'* Epistolarum Libri duo;^' 6. Notes and corrections to th^ 
** History of the time of Frederic Barbarossa,*' written by 
Morenas, in torn. III. of the Thesaurus Italiss, and to Albert 
Mu8sato's'<< History of the Emperor Henry VII/' Venice, 
1635, fol.; 7. A collection of authors of the history of 
«Padua, &o. Theodatus Osius, his brother, also wrote 
various tracts. This family, which has produced many 
other distinguished men, boasted of having been eminent 
from the time of St. Ambrose ; and that being driven from 
Milan for joining the Turriani against the Visconti, they 
were dispersed over several countries of Europe, even Po- 
land, whither they followed qu'een Bona Sforza. From this 
branch, according to their account, descended cardinal Sta- 
nislaus Osius, or more properly Hoseias, an account of 
whom may be found under the article Hosius.* 

OSMUND (St.), a celebrated bishop of Salisbury^ in 
the eleventh century, was born of a noble family in Nor- 
mandy. He possessed great learning, joined to great pru- 
dence, and accompanied with talents for military affairs ; 
and his life, says Butler, was that of a saint, in all the dif- 
ficult states of % courtier, soldier, and magistrate In 
^is early years he succeeded bis father in the earldom of 
S^ez, but distributed the greatest part of his revenues to 
the church and poor, and followed William the Conqueror 
into England in 1066. This prince rewarded Osmund by 
making him earl of Dorset, then chancellor, and after- 
wards bishop of Salisbury. With a view of pleasing the 
king, he was weak enough to desert the cause of Anseli^i 

. 1 Af ortri, t (bid.— Diet. Hist de L'Arooat.— Suii Onomut, 
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bis archbishop ; but, repenting almost iron^ediately, he re- 
quested absolution from him, and obtained It. He built, 
or rather completed, the first cathedral of Salisbury, begun 
by his predecessor, and dedicated it in 101)2 ; and it being 
destroyed by lightning, he rebuilt it in 1099, and furnished 
it with a library. To regulate the divine service, he com- 
piled for his church the breviary, missal, and ritual, since 
called *^ The Use of Sarum," which was afterwards adopted 
in most dioceses in England, until queen Mary*s time, 
when several of the clergy obtained particular licences to 
say the Rgman breviary, but many of them were printed 
even in her reign. The first Salisbury missal is dated 
1494, and was printed abroad. The last was printed at 
London in 1557. Osmund died Dec. 3, 1099. In 1457, 
his remains were removed to our lady's chapel in the pre- 
sent cathedral, where they are covered with a marble slab, 
with only the inscription of the year 1099. His sumptuous 
shrine was destroyed in the reign of Henry VIII.' 

OSORIO (Jerome), a learned Portuguese divine, de- 
scended from an illustrious family, was bprn at Lisbon in 
J 506. Discovering an extraordinary inclination for litera- 
ture, he was sent, at thirteen, to the university of Sala- 
manca; where having studied Greek and Latin,, and law, 
lie removed at nineteen to Paris, to be instructed iu 
Aristotle's philosophy, which was then the vogue. From 
Paris he went to Bologna, where he devoted himself to the 
study of the sacred Scriptures, and the Hebrew language; 
and he acquired such reputation, as a theologist, that, on 
his return home, John III. king of Portugal appointed him 
professor of divinity at Coimbra. Taking priest's orders, 
the care of the church of Tavora was given him by Don 
Lewis infant of Portugal; and, soon after, the archdea- 
conry of Evora by cardinal Henry, archbishop of that pro- 
vince, and brother to king John ; and at last he was no- 
minated to the bishopric of Sylves in Alg^rva, by Catha- 
rine of Austria, that king'^ widow, who was regent of the 
kingdom during the minority of her grandson Sebastian. 
When this prince became of age to take the adn^inistration 
of the kingdom into his own hands, he resolved upon an 
expedition against the Moors in Africa, much against the 
persuasions of Qsorio ; who, to avoid being an eye-witness 
of the calamities he dreaded, made various pretences to 

I Butler's Lives of Uie Saintt.— CoHier'a Cb. Hiilory.— Gough'i Topoj;raph^, 
art. Wiltshire.— Godwin de Prssulibut. 
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go to Rome. Here pope Gregorjr XIIL gave him many 
tettimonies of his esteem: bat be bad not been absent 
above a year, when tbe king recalled bim borne; and not 
long after, Sebastian was killed in the battle of Aicazer^ 
against the Moors, Aug« 4, 1578. During tbe tumults in 
Portugal which succeeded this fatal event, Osorio took 
every means to prevent the people of bis diocese from join^ 
ing in them ; but the miseries of his country at this juncture 
are said to have broke his heart, and he died of grief, 
Aug. 2d, 1580, aged seventy-four. 

He is much commended for his piety and charity. He 
Maintained several learned men in bis palace, and at meals 
bad some portion out of St. Barnard's works read ; after 
which all present were at liberty to propose any difficulties 
that occurred upon it. As a writer, Du Pin observes, that 
bis diction is easy and elegant; for which reason he is 
tailed the Cicero of Portugal, as being a great imitator of 
Cicero, both in style, choice of aubjects, and manner of 
treating them. His compositions are not intermixed with 
quotations, but consist of connected reasonings. He does 
not endeavour, is his ** CommenUries*' and ** Paraphrases^^* 
to explain the terms of the text, but to extend the sense 
of it, and shew its order and series fully, that young di« 
viues may improve their diction^ and learn to write ele- 
gantly, both as Christian philosophers, orators, and divines. 
His works were collected and published at Rome, 1593, 
in 4 vols, folio, by Jerome Osorio his nephew, who pre* 
fixed his uncle's life to the edition. Tbe titles of his 
works are, ** De nobilitate civili, et de nobilitate Clnisti« 
ana ;'' << De gloria,*' printed widi the foregoing. Some 
have thought this last to have been written by Cicero; and 
that Osorio found it, and published it as bis own. ** De 
regis institutione et disciplina ;** " De rebus Eomnuelis 
regis invictissimi virtute et auspicio gestjs;'* of which a 
new edition was published at Coimbra, 1791, 3 vols. 12nio« 
There is an English translation, 1752, 2 vols. 8vo. *^ De 
justitia caelesti, lib. x. ad Reginaldum Polum Cardinalem;** 
*^ De vera sapientia, lib. v. ad Gregorium XIII. P. M. ;** 
besides paraphrases and commentaries upon several parts 
of scripture. He wrote a piece to exhort our queen Elisa* 
beth to turn papist ; which was answered by Walter Had- 

don, master of tbe requests to that queen. ^ 

» 
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OSORIO (Jerome), nephew to the preceding, vnL% ca- 
non of Evora ; and, having been educated by bis uncle, 
endeavoured to imiute his style ; but not with tnuch sue* 
cess ; yet some are of opini<%he had more learning. He 
is author of the following works, besides bis uncle's *' Life f * 
1. ^'Notationes in Hieronymi Osorti Parapbrasin Psalmo- 
rum,*' subjoined to his uncle's *' Paraphrase," in the third 
volume of his works. Du Pin says, these '* Remarks" are 
valuable, and filled with critical observations on the Hebrew 
language. 2. *^ Paraphrasas et Commentaria ad Eccle- 
siasten nunc primum edita." 3\ ** Paraphrasis in Canti« 
Gum Canticorum, Lugd. 161 1«" 4to.^ 

OSSAT (Arnaud d'), a celebrated cardinal, and one of 
the greatest men of his time, was born at a small village 
in the county of Almagnac, Aug. 23, 1526. He was dei- 
scended of indigeot parents, and left an orphan at nine 
years of age, in very hopeless circumstances ; but Thomas 
<ie Marca, a neighbouring gentleman, having observed bis 
promising genius, took the care of his education, and 
placed him under the tutors of the young lord of Castlena« 
de Mugnone, his nephew and ward. D'Ossat made such 
a quick progress, that he became preceptor to his com- 
panion ; and was sent in that character with the young 
rtobleman and two other youths to Paris, where they ar- 
rived in May 155!>. He discharged this trust with fidelity 
end carei till they had completed their course of study ; 
and then sent them back to Cascony, in 1562. During 
this time be had made himself master of rhetoric and philo- 
sophy, and became a good mathematician ; and being now 
at leisure to improve hiasself, he nepaired to Bourges, 
whene he studied the law under Cujacius. About this 
time be wrote a defence of Peter Ramus, under whom he 
bad studied philosophy, against James Charpentter, en- 
titled ^ Expositio iu disputationem Jaoobi Carpenterii de 
Methodo," Paris, 1564, to which Charpentier published 
a scurrilous reply, *' Ad expositionem dispntatioais de me- 
thodo, contra Tbessalum Ossatum responsia" D'Ossat 
having obtaiued his diploma at Bourges, returned to Paris 
in 1568, aiKl applied himself to the bar. In this station 
his merit procuned him the acquaintance and esteem of 
inany distinguished persons ; and, among the rest, of Paul 

> Cbtufepie.— ADtonio Bibl. Hi»p« 
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de Fotx, then counsellor to the parliament of Paris^ wh# 
took him in his company to Rome, in 1574. 

This was the first step towards making his fortune ; for 
the same friend being afterwards made archbishop of Thou- 
louse, and appointed by Henry III. ambassador in ordinary 
at the court of Rome in 1580, engaged D'Ossat to be se^ 
cretary to the embassy ; and the archbisbop dying in 1581 , 
his secretary was employed in the same character by car- 
dinal d^Este, protector of the French affairs at Rome. He 
continued in this service till the death of the cardinal pro- 
tector, in 1 586 I who by will left him 4000 crowns, and 
offered him a diamond worth 20,000 croons, to keep as a 
security till the legacy should be paid ; but D'Ossat gene- 
rously refused the pledge, though he bad no hopes of ever 
receiving the legacy. Before this time he had entered into 
the church, and been ordained priest ; and during his resi- 
dence with the cardinal, acquired a knowledge of the in- 
trigues of the court of Rome, and displayed so much po* 
litical ability, that he was continued in the secretaryship 
under cardinal de Joyeuse, who succeeded d'£ste. This 
was done by the express command of Henry HI. that he 
might be a kind of political tutor to that cardinal, who, 
being then only twenty-six years of age, had not gained 
sufficient experience ; and he conducted himself so agree- 
ably to Joyeuse, that he presented him in 1588 to the 
priory of St. Marty n du Vieux Bellesme ; and the same 
year he was a second time invested with the post of coon«* 
seller to the prsesidial court of Melun, which he had ob** 
tained'before be left Paris. 

Upon Henry the Fourth^s abjuring the Protestant reli- 
gion in 1 593, the papal absolution for him was obtained 
by D^Ossat ; which was deemed a master-stroke of bis abi- 
lities. The favour was strongly opposed both by the Spa- 
niards and the princes of the house of Lorrain, and also by 
the Hugonots, who were naturally averse to their beloved 
prince's being reconciled to the see of Rome ; but every 
difficulty was removed by the artful management of D'Os^- 
sat, who dissipated all the scruples of Clement VIIL a 
pope by nature extremely diffident ; so that the affair was 
resolved on before the arrival of James Dayy, afterwards 
cardinal Du Perron, who, indeed, by the figure that ho 
made, quickened the execution*. The king, in consi* 



«• 



* Tlie verbal proceii of the king*s Letten ." The penance decreed by 
abtolulioo it giytn in « Du Perron*! the Holy See on Uiis occasion, was in 
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deration of this service, nominated D'Ossat, in 1596, to 
the bishopric of Rennes, to which the bull was signed gra«- 
iuitously by the pope. Sept. 1597, he was appointed 
counsellor of state, on which occasion hp took the oath 
hefore the duke of Luxemburg, then the French ambas- 
sador at Rome ; who, having leave to return home in 1598, 
the superinteiidency of the French affairs was committed 
to D'Ossat, till another ambassador should be appointed ; 
and, May the following year, he was cresaed a cardinal. 
The king had solicited this favour for some time, his low 
birth being made an objeption. Nor indeed was his for- 
tune even now equal to this high station ; but he resolved 
not to lay aside the modesty and temperance he had hitherto 
observed, and in that spirit refused an equipage and some 
'fine furniture which were sent him three weeks after his 
promotion, by cardinal de Joyeuse, in whose house he 
had received the compliments of the cardinals upon his 
election. The legacy, however, already mentioned, of 
cardinal d'Este, happened unexpectedly to be paid to him 
the following year, 1600; and so seasonably, that, as he 
himself declared, he should otherwise have been almost 
ruined. Some time after, the pope gave him the abbey 
of Nant, in Rouerge. Upon cardinal de Joyeuse returning 
to France this year, be was appointe<^ vice-protector of the 
French nation ; and in that quality was affable, easily ac- 
cessible, and kind to those who had occasion to apply 
to him. All these preferments were highly agreeable to 
Henry IV. who the same year added to them the bishopric 
of Bayeux, the revenues of which were richer than those 
of Rennes. This, however, he resigned in 1603, finding 
the affairs of the court wotild not permit him to reside in 
bis diocese ; and he had scarcely made this sacrifice when 
^.e died, March 13, 1604, in his 68th year. His corpse 
was interred in the church of St. Lewis, at Rome, where 
there is a monument erected to his memory. 

Father Tarquinio Galucci made his funeral oration, or 
panegyric ; the sum of which is, that he united the most 
exact probity with the most consummate policy, and there- 
fore was universally esteemed. He was a man, says Per- 

tbis maimer: while the ** Miurere" over bia head, shoulder*, and back, 

Irai tung io preteuce of the pope and down to the feet, from the begiooiog 

mntittory. Da Perron and D*OsMt, of the ptalm to the end : but D'Otiak 

the king's proxieti being prostrate with declares they felt the bk>wt oo more 

their faces to the earth, received each than if a fly had crept ofer i heir clothes. 
^t erery verse a stroke of a switch JD'Ossai's Liters, 1721, toL 
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nult, of an incredible penetration ; and be laid bis mea- 
sores with such true discernment, and executed tbeis witb 
sucb diligence, that it is scarce possible to mark a single 
false step in the numerous affairs which he negociaied. 
Wicquefort, speaking of his abilities, observes, that he ha^ 
given proofs of bis skill in negociations in that which be 
transacttfd, with the grand duke of Tuscany, for the resti- 
tution of the island of If; in that with pope Clement VIII. 
in order to reconcile Henry IV. to the church of Rome ; 
in that of the invalidity of the said king^s marriage with 
que^Q Margaret of Valois^ which had been valid near thirty 
years ; in that of the dispensation with regard to the mar- 
riage between Catliarine of Bourbon, sister to Henry, with 
Ibe duke of Bar, a papist, then a protestant ; and in seve- 
ral other very important and delicate affairs. His dispatches, 
continues this writer, are as useful to an ambassador, who 
bopes to succeed in his employment, as the Bible and the 
*^ Corpus Juris'* to such lawyers and divines as would suc- 
ceed in their respective professions*. These letters of our 
minister were 6rst published under the title of *^ Lettres du 
Cardinal D*Ossat/* at Paris, 1624, folio, and have been 
enlarged and published at several times and places since. 
They were published at Paris in 1697, 4to, with bis life, 
and notes by Amelotde la Houssaye f ; and, lastly, in 1708, 
at Amsterdam, 12mO| five volumes. This is the best and 
most ample edition. Several of his original letters were 
formerly in Colbert's library. In 1771, a life of him waa 
published at Paris, in 2 vols. 12mo, which is s;iid to be 
extremely partial to the character of the cardinal, but to 
contain much valuable information as to the history of the 
events in which he was concerned.^ 



* In one of bit leUert to Henry IV. 
-lie iofbrmt him, tbai the pope h^d a 
&e§\ga to vaiae Arabella Stuart to ihe 
tbiDM of England, and to OMrry her 
to carciinal Famese, brother to the 
4nke of Parma; and, sayt he, at in 
every tbtng there mutt be aome tbtw 
of ju»tice, it it pretended, that Ibeie 
two pnncei arc by their moih«rrt' tide 
^etoruded from ihe true and lawful 
kingt of England} ; and for thit rea- 
ton have tome right to thai crown. 
Letter 199. Thit particular it not 



mentioned in any of the historiet of 
England. In another letter upon the 
accettion of king Jamct, he obtcnrea^ 
that the Spaniardt, who were vexed ft 
it more than any body else, would be 
the mott forward to coBgratolate him : 
wbicsh tbe event shewed, at it veil 
koowttt wat a true pretage. 
' f This ingeniout editor remarks, 
that D*Ottat's style is nenroos, and 
that of a penon fbrmed by nature for 
negociaiiont : so hit diction is wholly 
convecrated to the ute of the cabinet. 



I They were detoepded from the daughter of a bafiiard of Edward IV. 

« Oen. Diet — Niceron, vol. XXXIV.— Perrault Les Hommes Illafltres,-»BnU 
lart's Academic des Sciencet. 
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OSTADE (Adrian Van), a most celebrated Flemish 
painter, was born at Lnbeck in 1610, and was a disciple of 
Frank Hals, in company with Brouwer, with whom he con- 
tracted a close Intimacy. In his choice of subjects he fol- 
lowed Teniers, and, as Fuseli says, may, more properly 
than any other Dutch, Flemish, or German artist, be said 
to have raised flowers from a dunghill. He has contented 
himself to trace the line which just discriminates the animal 
from the brute, and stamps his actors with instinct rather 
than with passions. He has personified the dregs of vul- 
garity without recommending them by the most evanescent 
feature of taste, and yet decoys our curiosity to dive with 
him into the habitation of filth, beguiles our eye to dwell 
On the loathsome inmates and contents, and surprises our 
judgment into implicit admiration, by a truth of character, 
an energy of eflFect, a breadth and geniality of touch and 
finish, which leave no room for censure. If he is less 
silvery, less airy than Teniers, he is far more vigorous and 
gleaming ; if his forms be more squat and brutal, they are 
Less fiintastic and more natural ; if he group with less 
amenity, he far excels the Fleming in depth and real com- 
position. His pictures, it is true, are not always of low 
subjects, but he seldom rises to any thing like gentility in 
character, ai)d very seldom attempted it. His works are 
not numerous, and therefore very high-priced. He is also 
to be ranked among engravers ; and Strutt enumerates fifty- 
two etchings of various sizes, all from his own designs, and 
the greater part are justly held in estimation. He died ia 
1685, at the age of seventy-fivei — His younger brother, 
Isaac Van Ostade, was taught by him the art of painting, 
and imitated the style and taste of his instructor ; but he 
died young, and never arrived at any degree of skill in the 
art comparable to that of his brother. As, however, he 
wrought in the same manner, and upon the same kind of 
subjects, some of his* original productions, and many of bis 
copies from Adrian, are palmed upon amateurs us the works 
of the elder Ostade. But the disparity is easily discernible 
by the judicious, the tonch is not so free, the colouring not 
so transparent ; nor have they an ecyial warmth or force of 
eflfect, in comparison with each other.' 

OSTERVALD (John Frebekick), one of the most cele- 
brated Swiss divines of the latter age, was born at Neuf- 

• > D'Argentille.— DetcaiDps.— PUkioftoo.— Reet's Cyclopedia. 
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chately Nov. 25, 1663. He was the only son of John Hcf'^ 
dolph Ostervaldp minisler of Neufchaiel, where the family 
of Ostervald had been settled for nearly three centuries^ 
and bad produced many persons eminent in the army and 
at the bar. His father determined to give him the best 
educationi with a view to the ministry, should bis incli- 
nation lead that way. Accordinglyi in 1676, he took him 
to Zurich, to be instructed in the learned languages, and to 
]earn German at the same time, under the care of professor 
John Henry Ott, who was his intimate friend. After a dili-. 
gent application here for eighteen months, young Ostervald 
returned home in Oct. 1677, and continued his classical 
studies under Mr. D*Aubign6, principal of the college of 
Neufchatel. A year after he was sent to Saumur, where 
he maintained some learned theses with such ability, that 
the degree of master of arts was conferred upon him with' 
every testimony of respect, although he had not yet 
reached his sixteenth year. In Sept 1680, he took a 
voyage to Rocbelle, where he was introduced to some emi- 
nent literary characters ; and the following year, removed 
to Orleans, and be^an the study of divinity under the cele- 
brated Pajou, which he continued afterwards under Mr^ 
Alliz, and the celebrated Claude, at Paris. His fellow stu- 
dent here was Mr. Charles Tribolet, his relation, and after- 
wards bis colleague at Neufchatel; few friends, we are 
told, have be^n more closely connected, or more similar in 
lentiment on all occasions. 

About this time, his father^s health decaying, he sent tov 
our student, who arrived at Neufchatel in April 1682. In 
July following his father died, after having the satisfaction 
to hear hi^ son deliver two probation sermons the pre- 
ceding month. Mr. Ostervald, who was still conscious that 
he had much to learn, went to Geneva in October of the 
same year, and became acquainted with the most eminent 
teachers there, particularly the divinity professor Tronchin^ 
with whom he afterwards corresponded. On his' return to 
Neufchatel in May 1683, he underwent the usual exami- 
nations, and received imposition of hands in July ; but he 
afterwards used to regret that he had been thus honoured 
too early in life, for he was not yet quite twenty. The 
office of deacon of Neufchatel being vacant in 1686, Oster- 
vald was appointed, and acquitted himself with great cre- 
dit, in the instruction of youth, which was the principal 
duty be had to perform, and in the performance. of it be 
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composftd bis very popular ^^ Catechism.'* In 1693 be 
preached a weekly lecture, and i^ vacancy happening in ■ 
the church of Neufchatei, by the resignation of one of itA 
ministers in 1699, Mr. Ostervald was chosen to succeed, 
him. In the course of his very long ministry, he was greatly 
admired, and eminently useful as a preacher, and he never 
ceased to the last to bestow great pains on the composition . 
of his sermons, although they recurred so frequently. 
About the end of the same year, 1699, he became intimate 
with the celebrated John Alphonsus Turretin, who paid 
him a visit at Neufchatel in September, and two years 
afterwards with the no less celebrated Samuel Werenfels ; 
and the union of these three divines was usually called • 
** The Triumvirate of Swiss theologians,** and lasted to their 
deaths. 

In 1700, the clergy of Neufchatel chose Mr. Ostervald 
for their dean, an annual office to which he was frequently 
re-elected, and held it at one time for three successive 
years. In 1700, also, tbe London society for the propa- 
gation of the Gospel chose him a member, and had before . 
so far honoured him as to cause his ** Abridgment of the 
Sacred History*' prefixed to his Catechism, to be translated 
into Arabic, in order to be sent to the East Indies. The 
y€ar that he was first chosen dean was distinguished by the* 
introduction of a new version of the Psalms in the churches, 
and various regulations of great utility in the modes of 
theological study and discipline, in all which he took an 
active part. He began also from this time to give a com- 
plete course of instructions to divinity students, which he 
carried on for forty-five years with great success and ap- 
probation. Such indeed was the fame of his lectures, that 
some of his pupils, eager to diffuse their usefulness more 
exten4vely, published some part of them, without either 
his knowledge or consent In this way bis <^ Ethica Chris- 
tiana*' was published in. Latin^. ^t London, in 1727, and 
often reprinted both in Dutch and French. A ^' Compen- 
dium TheologisB,'* and ^' Trait4 du Ministers Sacr^,*' were 
also published in the same manner. Against all these* 
Ostervald advertised, that they were pubUshed without his 
knowledge, and that he would not be responsible for their 
errors. Even this, however, had very little effect on the 
sale, so highly was every thing valued of which he was the 
reputed author ; and, after all, there were not any errors 
f(jiiQd in them which coold i^ect his reputation. The last 
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mentioned treatise was published in English in 1781, by 
the rev. Thomas Stevens, who considered k as the most 
complete that bad then appeared, under the title of '* Leo-- 
tures on the exercise of the Sacred Ministry/' 

Mr. Ostervald had a considerable hand in the ne# liturgy 
which was introduced in the beginning of the last century 
in the churches of Neufcbatel and Vallagin, but this was 
hot printed until 1713, soon after which an English trans*- 
lation appeared. Before this, in 1699, his ftnt avowed 
publication appeared, under the title of ^^ Trait6 des 
Sources de la Corruption,*' which was also translated into 
English, and is one of the ^ Tracts'* published by Dr. Wat- 
son, the present bishop of Llandaff, in 1782. The prtnei- 
pal opponent Ostervald met with was Philip Naud^, the 
mathematical professor at Berlin^ who objected that in a 
treatise on the sources of the corruptions that exist in the 
world, he had kept too much out of sight that great source, 
the fall of man. Ostervald's next publication was his cele* 
brated ^^Oatechism,*' already mentioned, which no sooner 
appeared than it was translated into various languages, but 
not received among the divines of his own country without 
considerable opposition. The clergy of the canton of 
Berne, in particular, drew up their sentiments on it, ac- 
cusing the author of omvtting many doctrines which they 
thought essential in a work of this description. To this an 
answer was also drawn op, which may be seen in our 
authority, but is too uninteresting at this time to be ex- 
tracted. The objections of the divines of Berne seem to 
hinge chiefly on this, that Ostervald*s catechism is more 
moral than evangelical. Their opposition, however, does 
not seem to have lessened its popularity; and bis biographer 
mentions the high respect which many eminent divines of 
the church of Rome entertained for it and its author, par«* 
ticolariy Fenelon, Colbert, and Bignon. 

In 1703 Ostefvald went to Zuridi with his son John Ro- 
jdolphus, whom be placed for education under his friend 
Mr. Ott; from Zurich he went to Basil to visit his friend 
Werenfels, and other learned men of that place ; and to 
Geneva, where he saw for the last time bis friends Tron- 
chin, Pictet, and Turretin. In all these plaoes he preached 
to crowded audiences, attracted by the vepuution of his 
talents for the pulpit. ^ These were afterwards (in 1707) 
admired 'by an audience of royal and noble personages 
drawn tx> Neufohatel to aettle the aovefeigtity of. that state^ 
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in consequence of the death of the duchess de Nemours. 
The decision was in fiivour of the king of Prussia, before 
whom he preached with such eloquence on the duties of 
subjects to their sovereign, that bis majesty requested his 
sermons might be printed ; but this was declined on the 
part of Ostervald. This year, however, he published his 
*^ Traits centre l*Impurit£,*' which was translated into Eng- 
lish, under the title of ** A Discourse against the sin of 
Uncleanness,** and went through many editions both in 
English, French, and German. In 1708 be again, accom- 
panied by Werenfels, went to Geneva, where they lodged 
with their friend Alphousus Turretin the younger ; in this 
journey he fell in with the son of bishop Burnet. In No- 
vember of next year he had the satisfaction to see his eldest 
son appointed pastor at Basil. 

in 1720, his *' Arguments and Reflections on the Bible** 
were published, and soon appeared in English at the in- 
stance of the Society for propagating Christian knowledge ; 
and as Mr. Ostervald in 1724 printed a Bible with these 
reflections added to the respective chapters, the same was 
done in England ; and The Bible thus illustrated' has been 
often reprinted, until within these few years. In 1722 he 
published a volume of *< Sermons,'** which were, like all 
his works, reprinted in various languages. He was at this 
time at Basil with his son, a temporary retirement which 
became now necessary to bis health ; yet he did not much 
intermit his usual labours of preaching, teaching, and the 
carrying on of an extensive correspondence. At length be 
Was struck with apoplexy in August 1746, but survived in 
a weak and languid, though resigned state, until April 14, 
1747, when he breathed his last in the eighty-fourth year 
of his age. Diiring his illness, and after his death, the in- 
habitants of Neufchatel shewed every mark of profound 
veneration for his character, and of regret for his loss.^ 
' OSWALD (Erasmus); a learned professor of the mathe- 
matics and of the Hebrew language, was born ' in th^ 
county of Merckenstein, in Austria, in 1 5 11 . He studied 
successively at the universities of Ingoldstadt, Letpsic, and 
Basil, from which last he went to Memmingen, in Swabia, 
On an invitation from the magistrates to become macbema« 
ticai professor in that city ; and afterwards to Tobini^en, 
and was elec«»d professor of Uebrewi with which he jatoed 
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a coune of feclares on fbe matbemfdios. In I5$2he ap« 
cepted of thft «uued prafeuor$hi{M of matbemiutics aad 
Hebnew at Friburg, which bo beld for laon? ibao twent^T 
teveo jreajs. He died ia 1573» in tbe tixty-ainUi year of 
his 1^. He was author of ** Coanneouna in Theonas 
Plaoetarum ;** ** De primo jnobili ;*' '^ Coonnentaria in 
Spbvram Joaonb de Sacrobotco ;** *' lo Alinagestti.aBi Pito* 
lomiei Aanotatiooes ;*' '* Gentiuin Kalendarlum ;** '^ Ora* 
tio fuoebris de Obitu Sebasuaoi Muosterii/* writtea in tbe 
Hebrew language. He likewise translated tbe New Tes* 
tement into Hebrew, and wrote paraphrases on several 
books of tbe Bible.' 

OTHOV£NIUS. aepVENIUS. 

OTBO of Faismam, so ^calked, beeause be wa^ bisbop 
of tbat diocese in tbe tweiftb ceotaiy, was son of I^eopoldt 
■ur^s of Austria^ aad Agnes, da^bter.of tb^eo^peror 
Henry IV, He studied in tb^ university at Pans, and xe? 
tiring afterwards to tbe Cistertiaa monastery of Moria}0o4 
in Burgundy, became abbot tbera In il38^ be was made 
bisbop of Frisiogen, apcpmpanied tbe emperor Conrad to 
tbe Holy L^d, wid died at jlforimandt September 4 1, 1 158, 
leaving p, <* Cbronicle" in seven 4»ookS| vom tbe creation 
to llM. Tbis work, wbicb is principally to be consulted 
for tbe bistory of tbe tenth, elev^nibt and twelfth centu- 
ries^ was coatimied to 1210, by Otbo de St. Blaise. Otbo 
of Fr^singen, who was an able Aristotdiao^also wrote a 
treatise^ on die end of the world, and on Anti-Cbrist, and 
two. boohs of the << Li£s of tbe Emperor Frederic Barba- 
rossa.** Each of these works may be found in the co11ec-» 
tioiis 1^ Pistorius, Mucatori, ice. aiui also sepacately.' 

OTT <JOHN Henry), a learned Swiss divinis, was horo 
in the canton of Zurich in 1617| wbere b^ was first eda- 
cated, but ifi 16^ was s^nrt to Mudy at I-ausann^, Genera, 
and Groosugeoy and afterwards at Leyden and Amsterdam* 
Afiiei' this be visit^ JEnglaod a^d France.! aid upon his 
returp. to hia native country, obiaiackl the Kving of Diet* 
liqkoo^ vwtiich he held for twenty-five years. In 1651 be 
waa noinina^d to th^ professorsb^ of ^qjieace at Zurich ; 
in 1&53, to that of Hebrey^ ; and in, ISM^ to that of eecle* 
siastioal bistory. He died, i^ 1^32, leaving bisbind him se- 
veral works which indicate great learning and acqaaintance 
witb ecclesiasticid history* Of thes^ whicb 4r^ wxitten ia 
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Lfttin^ the jprtocipal are» a treatise *^ On tbe Grandeur aC. 
tka Chinrob of Rome;'* *' AnnaU relating to tbe History pf . 
the Anabaptists;" **A Latin Discourse in faYOiir pf tbe. 
Study of the Hebrew Language ;** ^* A Latin Tri^atise on 
Alpfaabetsy and tbe Manner of Writing in all Nations.'* . He> 
had a son, J^oBN Baptist Ott, bom in 1661, wbp acquired 
great celebrity by bis knowledge of the oriental languages^ 
and aDtiquitifts, He was pastor of a eburcb at Zoliioken^ . 
and afterwards professor of Hebrew at Zurich. In 1 7 J 5 b^ ' 
was promoted to tbe archdeaconry of the cathedral in tbs^t 
city. He was the author of several works of considerable 
reputation : as, '< A Dissertation on Vows ;" ** A Letter on 
SaniaritaA Medals, addressed to Adrian Relaod;" botb 
these are written ia the Latin language ; a treatise in Ger^ 
man, '< On tbe manuscript and printed Versions of tbe 
Bible before the era of the reformation ;" and ^* A Disserta* 
tion on certain Antiquities discovered at Klotbeo, in 17S4^'* 
Thus far we learn from Moreri and the Dictionnaire His*: 
torique, but we suspect that thb John Baptist wa9 either 
the John Henry Ott, librarian to arciibisbop Wake, or. bis 
brother. Of this last we aie told, that archbishop W^ke. 
had received many civilitiea from bis father in tbe early, 
part of his life, and recollecting this, and that he bad many, 
children, appointed his son John Henry, whom be found iO' 
England, to be Dr. Wilkins's successor, as librarian at Lsimr 
betb: He also ordained him deacon and priest, and ia 
June 179 19 collated him to the rectory of Blackmao*^ 
ston, Kent. Mr. Ott obtained other promptionsi the last 
of which, in 1730, was a prebend of Peterborough. He 
continued librarian till archbishop Wake's death, in 1737« 
The time of bis own death we have not been able to.as^ 
certain 

OTTO. SeeGUERICKE: 

OTWAY (Tbomas), one of the first names ia the Ea« 
^lish drama, was boru atTrottin in Sussex, March ^, 165 1-! 
2, the son of the rev. Humphrey Otway, rector of Wool-* 
beding. From Wiochester-school, where he was educated^ 
he was entered, in 1669, a commoner of Christ-ohurch, 
bot left the onivesMty without a degree, whether for wan| 
of money, or from impatience of academical restraint, . ot 
mere eagerness to mingle with the world, is not knows. 
The aoonymocis writer of his life in one of the editions of 

1 MoKri.— Diet. Hitt.— NichoU*i Bovjrer. 
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hiB worki, reports that he removed from Oxford to St 
Jobn*s-college, Cambridge, the probability of which reita 
only on a copy of veraei sent to him by Duke the poet, 
who was his intimate friend. At Cambridge, however, be 
could not have remained long, if ever he paid more than a 
visit to it, for he appeared in London in 1672 in the cha<^ 
racter of the king in Mrs. Behn*8 *^ Forced Marriage,*' and 
found himself unable to gain any reputation on the stage. 
If he ever went to Cambridge, it must have been after this 
period, for Dnke himself was not entered of Trinity-college 
until 1675. 

Dr. Johnson has endeavoured to account for his failure on 
the stage with more precision than perhaps was necessary, 
as the circumstance is far firom being uncommon. This 
kind of inability, says that eminent critic, be shared with 
Shakspeare and Joosoii, as he shared likewise some of 
their excellences. It seems reasonable to expect that a 
great dramatic poet should without difficulty become a 
great actor ; that he who can feel, could express ; that be 
who can excite passion, should exhibit .with great readiness 
its external modes : but since experience has fully proved, 
that of those powers, whatever be their affinity^ one may 
be possessed in a great degree by him who has very little 
of the other ; it must be allowed that they depend upon 
different faculties, or on different use of the same faculty ; 
tiiat the actor must have a pliancy of mien, a flexibility of 
countenance, and a variety of tones, which the poet may 
be easily supposed to want; or that the attention of the 
poet and the player have been differently employed ; the 
one has been considering thought, and the other action ; 
one has watched the heart, and the other contemplated the 
lace. 

But, though Otway could not gain much notice as a 
player, he felt in himself such powers as might qualify 
him fbr a dramatic author ; and bis first atteqapt was on the 
higher species of the art. His tragedy of . *' Alcibiade^'^ 
was acted at the Tbeatre^r^yal in 1675. The story is 
taken from Cornelius Nepos and Pluurch, but he departa^ 
from genuine history to accommodate the character of hia 
bero to the efliect be wished to prodnce. Wi^h Otway, 
Alctbiades chooses rather to lose his life than injure hia 
defender king Agis, or abuse his bed. His ^' Don Carlos^*^ 
another tragedy in heroic verse, was performed .in 1676. 
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It is taken from a novel of the same name bj S. Real, and 
from the Spants)! chronicles in the life of Philip II. 

It appears from a letter of Mr. Bootli's to Aaron HiU, that 
*^ Don Carlos" succeeded much better than either ** Venice 
Preserved," or ** The Orphan," and was infinitely more 
applauded and followed for many years. It is even asserted 
that it was played for thirty nights together ; but this re* 
port, as Dr. Johnson observes, may be reasonably doubted, 
as so long a continuance of one play upon the stage is a 
very wide deviation from the practice of that time ; when 
the ardour for theatrical entertainments was not yet dif* 
fused through the whole people, and the audience, con« 
sisting nearly of the same persons, could be drawn toge- 
ther only by variety. This seems plausible, and Downes 
in his ** Roscius Anglicanus," informs us that it was acted 
only ten successive days, but adds that ** it got more money 
than any preceding tragedy," a circumstance alluded to 
by Rochester in the ** Session of the Poets." 

'' Tom Otway came next, Tom ShadwelVs dear Zany> 

And swears, for heroics, he writes best of any :* 

Don Carlos bis pockets so amply had filVd, 

That his mauge was quite cur*d, and his lice were all kill'd.'* 

These lines, Dr. Johnson thinks, somewhat improbably^ 
were written on Otway after he returned from.Flanden^ 
and lived in great indigence; and therefore he censures 
Rochester for his ^' merciless insolence." 

In 1677 he produced << Titus and Berenice," a transla* 
tion, with some alterations from Racine, in three acts, and 
written in rhyme, and ^* The Cheats of Scapin," a farce 
partly from Moliere, which were acted together with con- 
siderable success. The custom of annexing farces to plays 
was about this time introduced. These were followed in 
1678, by his comedy of *^ Friendship in Fashion," which 
bad some success, but we know not whether the author 
was at this time in London. It is certain that in 1677, he 
went abroad ; a circumstance which is thus introduced by 
Dr. Johnson : " Want of morals, or of decency, did not in 
those days exclude any man from the company of the 
wealthy and the g^y, if he brought with him any powers of 
entertainment ; and Otway is said to have been at this time 
a favourite companion of the dissolute wits. But as ^he 
who desires no virtue in bis companion has no virtue in 
himself, those whom Otway frequented bad no purpose of 
doing moie for bim than to pay his reckoning. They d^ 
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feirtd only to drink and kngh: their ftMidnecs was without 
benevolence, and their familiarity without friendship. 
Men of M^i, says one of Otvray's biographers, received at 
that lime nn favowr from the great but to share their riots ; 
^^ Irom which they were dismissed again to their own oarw 
tow circamstanc^s. Tfans they huiguished la poverty with* 
OHC the support of emhience*" 

Some eaception, hdwevor, must be made. The earl of 
Plymouth, one of king Charleses natural sons, procured 
for him a eornet*s commission in aoosc troops then (in 1677) 
aent into Flanders. But Otway did not prosper in his mili^ 
tary characters for he soon left his conainissaon behind him, 
wluitever waa the reason, and came back to Xxmdon, 
where he resuoAed his dramatic Isbourf. His next tragedy^ 
f* Caitts Marius," waa acted in 1680, and had somesucoess, 
fwobably from the author's availing hioMelf of the clamour 
aboht the popish plot, and artfully appljring the dissentiona 
of Marias and Seylla to the factions in the reign of Chariei 
II. But a higher degree of fame awaited him from bis ad- 
mirable tragedy, ** The Orphan," which appeared the same 
year, <* one of thf few pieces,'' says Dr. Johnson, ^ that 
keep possession of the stage, and has pleased for almost 
fnwre tfumj a cemory, through all the vicissitudes of dra- 
matic fashion. Of this play nothing new tan easily be said. 
It is a domestic tragedy drawn from middle life, its whole 
power is upon the affections; for it is not written with 
much comprehension of thought, or elegapce of expr^- 
aion." On a tragedy that has produced such effects for se 
great a length of time, minute criticism would he bot idly 
emplojred. in this, too, some political allusions hate beefi 
conjectured, but to us they appear too obscure for appli«- 
eation, and were they otherwise, cannot now be felt. 

The '' Soldier's fortune,** and its second part << The 
Atheist,'* pisodttced in I6tl and 1684, were both succeas* 
fol, but better auited to the manners of that age than lo 
fbose of the present. The incidents and characters in 
both may be traced to other plays, and neither is worthy 
wf the taien|a which, in 1683, gava to the theatre << Venico 
Preserved,'* a tragedy, whose permanent iatne, like that 
«f the Orphan, rendet^ it only ueoessary to say that hb 
powers of po0try and of language were now •exerted with 
ipreater energy. 'The striking passagea are in etei^ mouth } 
Biid -ftlif pablic aeeina to jqdge rightly of 4be fanlts And BM* 
«fllienei:i of this pisy, ^bai. i| U nb^ wotk of a aaag not 
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itttoiiiive to deceiwy, nor sealoui fiir tirtiic; but of oseitke 
coDcei^^ farcibljry anil drtvii arigioaUjr^ by oonsitltiDg 
»atera in hn own brease. 

Together with those pisyi be wrote the poems, wbioli 
were achaicted in Dv. Johnaon^s series of the Poets ; and 
be trsAabMcd ipoan tfa* French the ** History of the Trinoi^ 

. Ail this was petforaied before he was thirty-ftNir j^m^ 
M'y for he died April 14^ 16^5^ '< in a manner/' says Dr. 
Johaaoiii, *< which I am unwiUang to sientioA. HaTing 
Uaen caaapeUed by his necesssties ta contiact debts, and 
biuited, as i$ suppoaedy by the terriers of the hiw^ he re- 
tired te a puUie-bovse {the BnU^ according to Anthony 
Wood), on Te^es^-biil, where he ia satd to bare died of 
want; or, as it is related by one of his biographers, by 
swallowing, after m long fast, a piece of bread which charity 
bad supplied. He went ont, aa is reported, almost naked 
m lihe rage of henger, and, finding a gendemajs in a 
Mighbouriag cofieQ-faonse^ asked Una (ot a shilling. The 
gendenuu^ gave him a guinea; and Otwtty going awev 
bought a sell, and mu. diealied with the first monthful 
All this, I hope, is net trne ; and there ia this groend of 
belter hope, that Pope, who^ lived near enough to be well 
informed, relates in Spencers liemosiak, that he died of a 
fever oaoght by vialent pursuit of a thief that had Mbbed 
ene of his frienda- But that indigence, and its concomi*- 
mat^ sorrow and despondency, preaaed hard upon him, 
has never been denied, whatever hnmediate cause might 
bsing bim to the grave.*^ 

Pope's account of Ckway's death waa fisst related by Dr. 
Warton in the notes to bis ** Essay on Pope," and in the 
Iblbwiog words : ^ Ocway had an intinmte friend who waa 
BBiirdered (not robked) in the street. One asay guess at hie 
sorrow, who has se fectiagly described true affection in hia 
^ Tenioe Preaerved.^ He puraeed the murderer on fool^ 
who fled te France,, as Car as Dover, where he was seiaedl 
wkb a fever, oocasioned by the fiitigne, which afterwarde 
oarvied him to his grave in London.^' The robber, we find^ 
ia by this aoceanc a mavderar, and as Dr. Warton was aU 
waya nsere cevfect aa to minor facts tfaai^ Dr. Johnson, it i^ 
|li«A>»bte that be iwlatea the story an he heami it| bujt it ia 
to be traoed te Spence, whowaaiefornMd by Dennis, the 
orittc^.that <* Otway had a friend, one Blakiston, who wa# 
shot ) the nwiderer fled teanurda Dvfet^ and Ot«ray pur* 
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Boed hbn. In' his return he drank water, when Ttolently 
heated, and,^o got the fever which was the death of him." 
And Dennis in the Preface to his '* Observations on Pope*8 
Mnslationof Homer," 1717, 8vo, says, ** Otway died in 
an alehouse," which is not inconsistent with the preceding 
account, as he generally lived in one; but whether the 
story of the guinea and the loaf can be introduced with any 
probability to heighten the poet's distress, we do not pre- 
tend to determine. It would not perhaps be very wrong • 
to conjecture that both accounts might be true, but his 
contemporaries have left us no precise documents. Dr. 
JobusoQ has remarked that Otway appears by some of his 
verses tO: have been a zealous loyalist, and had what was 
in those times the common reward of loyalty ,-**he lived and 
diied neglected. 

In one of the papers of Dr. Goldsmith*s ** Bee," we 
have an additional particular respecting Otway's death, 
not wholly uninteresting. It is said that when he died he 
had about him the copy of a tragedy, which be bad sold 
for a: trifle to Bentley'the bookseller ; and this fact is con- . 
firmed by the following advertisement, which appeared in 
L*Estrange*s Observator for November 27, 16S6, and for 
December 4. << Whereas Mr. Thomas Otway some time 
before his death, made four Acts of a Play, whoever can 
give notice in whose hands the copy lies, either to Mr. 
Thomas Betterton, or to Mr. William Smith, at the Theatre 
Royal, shall be well rewarded for his pains." It does not 
appear that this play was ever discovered, but in^ 17 19 a 
tragedy was printed, entitled " Heroic Friendship," and 
attributed to him without any foundation. It never, how- 
ever, . was acted, or deserved to be acted. 

When Otway first began to rise into reputation, Drydeni 
spoke slightingly of his performances, but afterwards ac-- 
knowledged their merit, though perhaps somewhat coldly. 
In his preface to Du Fresnoy, he says, ** To express the 
passions which are seated in the heart by outward signs, is- 
one great precept. of the painter*s, and very difficult to 
perform. In poetry the very same passions and motions of 
the mind are to .be expressed ; and in this consists the. 
principal difficulty, as well as the excellency of that art.- 
This (says Du Fresnoy) is the gift of Jupiter ; and to speak 
ID the same heathen language, we call it the gift or our. 
Apollo, npt to be obtained by pains or study^ if we are not . 
born to it. For the motions which are studied^ are n^ver 
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80 natural as those which break oat in the height of a rei^* 
passion. Mr. Otway possessed this part as thoroughly as 
any of the ancients and modertvs. I will not defend every 
thing in bis * Venice Preserved ;' 'but I mast bear this tes- 
timony to his memory, that the passions are truly touched 
in it, though perhaps there is somewhat to be desired both 
in the grounds of them, and in the height and elegance of 
expression. But nature is there, which is the greatest 
beauty.*' This is high praise from Dryden, who could not 
but be conscious that Otway excelled him in the pathetic.* 
OUDIN (Casimir), a learned French monk, originally 
of a family of Rheims, was born at Mezieres, Feb. 11, 1638. 
His father was a weaver, and designed to breed him to his 
own business ; but the son's inclination leading him to lite- 
rature, be retired in 1656, against the will of his parents, 
among the Premontr^, passed his noviciate in the abbey 
of Verdun, and made his profession in November, 1658. 
He w'as afterwards sent into France, where he spent four 
years in the studies of philosophy and theology, with, how- 
ever, very little assistance from his masters, who were very 
ignorant ; he then applied himself particularly to ecclesi- 
astical history, which was his favourite study. Thus em- 
ployed, he remained in obscurity for twenty years, among 
those of his order, when his talents became known by one- 
of those apparently accidental circumstances which give a 
turn to the lives of men. His superiors happened to place 
him in 167^, in the abbey of Bucilly, in Chamf>agne, and 
Lewis XIV. on a journey in 1680, coming to this abbey, 
stopped to dine. It was usual for such a guest to receive 
the compliments of the society ; and when Oudin found 
that all the mohks were afraid to appear, in order to ad- 
dress his majesty, he undertook^ the task, and acquitted 
himself so well, that the king and court were surprized to' 
find, in so savage and solitary a place, a person of so much 
address and good sense ; and his majesty, greatly pleased 
with his reception, ordered the abbey a purse of fifty louis 
d'ors. • Ouditrs abilities being thus dbcovered, he was sent 
in 1614, by Michael Colbert, the principal and reformer- 
general of this order, to visit the abbeys and churches be- 
longing to them, and to take from their archives whatsoever 
jnight be of use iu his history. On this occasion be went' 
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to all the coovenu ib the Netberttiidsy reiuroed to France 
with a large coUectioQ of bifltorical documents, and in 16ft5f 
^^IKie the aasie researches in Lorrain, Burgundj, and Al^ 
saee. jn 1688 he published << A Supplement of the £o^ 
eleaiMtical Writers, omitted by Bellarmioe," a woik which 
did him much honoor^ under the title ** Supplemeotum d# 
Mriptoribu^ Tel s^riptis eeqlesiasticis a BelUrroiao omissii^ 
ad aauum 1460, vel ad avtem lypographicam iavenum.*' 
lie published afterwards a complete body of those works^ 
with the title of *^ Comaseotarius de scriptoribus ecdesiai 
Wti<|iiis, illorumque scriptis, adhunc extantibus ia cele^ 
bus Europe biblibthecis, a Bellarmino^ Posse^ini^ 
Labbe<^ Gul. Caveo, Ellio, Pu Piu,** &e. 3 voU 
folio. This is his principal work ; but if we may bel\(^Ti| 
lie Glercy uur autbov did not und^rftaad either Qreek ov 
Latin sufficient for it ; and it certainly abounds in errorss 
a great many of which, however, belong to the pre^s. 

Ia 1690 be quitted France and went to Leyden, whae^ 
he embraced the Protestant religioni and was made under-' 
librarian of the university ; and continued at Leyden tiU 
his death, which happened in Sept 1717. He was \b^ 
aulhor> or rather coUector of some other things, aiMAg 
wUeh are, << Veterum aliquot Gallim k BelgisQ scripiteruii^ 
upuseula sacia,*' Leyden, 1693 ; ^^ Trias diss^rtiltiouuvi^ 
Crittcamm,*' ibid. 17 la.^ 

OUDIN (FaAKCia), a learMd Fceuch Jesuit, was bom 
November 1, 1673, at Vignory, iu Champagne. He waa 
QWPefully educated at Lang«e% by an unc)e» who wm an 
acolemstic, and began bis uoviciaie amoug the Jesuiia 
in 1691. His uncle bequeathed him an piuauiiy of 4<^ 
livrea on oonditiott of hia residing eithev at Paria or 
Sgott. Aoeerdiftgly he settled al Di)oiii» where he taaghft 
ihetorie fifteen years^ and theology fifteen years m»$% 
with great apphmse Besides Greek and La^n» he un«v 
deraioM Spanish^ Portuguese, Italian, aad Eof^W ^^ 
had parttcttkrly stud^ antiquities, both sacred and pro^ 
fiMMb Father Oudia undertook lo write commwtariet ott 
ths whole Bibfe^ but could not finish theos, beiog ea»p^>^ 
hy fairer Franoia lleta, geoend of his erder^ ia a gweral 
hislory, or BthBotheque of authom behmging Hi the Jeauii^ 
This ia^>avtsmt work had been begua by father Bibade*. 
neira, and carried on to 1618. Alegambe continued it to 
IMS, and Socwel to 1675. Other Jeauita were afterwwrds 
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•uccetsively employed lo carry it on ; but aa they had pub- 
Jisbed nothing, and on)y collected some undigested mate- 
mig) it was tboaght that father Oudin would acquit him- 
self better in the undertaking. The learned Jesuit did 
indeed apply himself to it with indefatigable ardour during 
the rest of bk life, and drew up 1928 articles, but they 
still remain in MS. He died at Dijon, of a dropsy in his 
faeast, April 98, 1752, aged seventy-nine. The principal 
among his printed works are, 1. An excellent little poem 
in Latin, which he wrote at the age of twenty-two, en- 
titled '< Somnia,'' 8vo and 12mo ; and some other poems 
in the same language, most of which are in <^ Poemata 
Didascalica,** 3 toIs. 12mo; 2. Harangues in Latin, and 
leveral Dissertations on different literary subjects, printed in 
the abb£ le Boeuf *s *^ Dissertations," 3 vols. 12mo; 3. Some 
of the Lives of learned men in Niceron*s ** Memoires ;** 
4. A Memoir, 4to, '< in answer to the Ordinance of M. the 
bishop of Auxerre,** September 18, 1725, against some 
propositions dictated by father le Moyne, a Jesuit ; 5. *' A 
Commentary on St. PadPs Epistle to the Romans,". 1743, 
12mo, in Latin; 6. An edition of ^ Publius Syrus,*' with 
Mtes, Dijon, 1734, 8vo, &c.^ 

OUGHTRED (William), an English divine, celebrated 
ibr his uncommon skill in the mathematics, was born at 
Eton, in Buckinghamshire, about 1573, or, according to 
Aubrey, March 5, 1574. His father was a scrivener there, 
•nd taught his son writing and arithmetic. He was after- 
wards bred a scholar upon the foundation of that school, 
and was elected thence, in 1592, to King's college, in 
Cambridge ; of which, after the regular time of probation, 
he was admitted perpetual fellow. He did not neglect the 
opportunity his education gave hhai, of improving himself 
in classical learning and philosophy, as appears from some 
of his works, written in very elegant Latin ; but his genius 
leading him particularly to the mathematics, he applied 
himself chiefly to that study. He began at the fountain 
kead, and read all the ancient authors in the science, as 
Euclid, Apollonitls, Archimedes, Diophantus, &c. in per- 
ilfttng whose works, he did not content himself, as he tells 
%is in the preface to his ^* Claris,** with barely learning 
their positions, but was diligent in looking into the saga- 
elty of their invention, and careful to comprehend the pe« 
tiiliar fef ce and elegance of their demonstnitioos. 

« Msieri. 
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After he had been at Cambridge about three yearn, be 
ioveoted an easy method of geometrical dialling ; which, 
though he did uot publish it lill 1647, was yet received 
with so much esteem, that Mr. (afterwards sir) Christopher 
Wren, then a gentleman-commoner of Wadbam college, 
in Oxford, immediately translated it from the English into 
Latin. 7'his treatise was added to the second edition of 
bis ** Clavis," with this title, ** A most easy way for the 
delineation of plain Sun-dials, only by Geometry,** &c. 
In 1599 he commenced M« A. having regularly taken his 
bachelor*8 degree three years before. In 1600 he pn>« 
jected an horizontal instrument for delineating dials upon 
any kind of plane, and for working most questions which 
could be performed by the globe. It was contrived for 
his private use only, and though not executed so pevfectly 
as if he had had access to better tools, yet he had such an 
opinion of it, that thirty years afterwards, he consented it 
should be made public ; and it was accordingly published, 
together with his ** Circles of Proportion," in I6S3, 4to, 
by William Forster, who bad been taught the mathematics 
by Oughtred, but was then himself a teacher of thait 
science. To some editions of this work is subjoined '* The 
just apology of William Oughtred against tbe. slanderous 
insinuations of Richard Delamain, in a pamphlet called 
* Grammelogia, or the Mathematical Ring,* in which the 
author claimed Oughtred^s invention. In the mean time 
his eager desire to promote the science of mathemsitics 
kept him twelve years at college, in which ti^me, both by 
his example. and instructions, be diffused a taste for matbe<- 
matics throughout the university. 

At length, having received holy orders from Dr. Bilson, 
•l)ishop of Winchester, he was, in Feb. 1605, instituted to 
the vicarage of Shalford, in Surrey, which be resigned on 
being presented in 1610 to the rectory of Albury, near 
Guilford, to which he now repaired, and continued his 
'mathematical pursuits, as be bad done in college, without 
neglecting the duties of his office. Still, hoifever, (h^ 
mathematical sciences were the darling object of his life^ 
and what he called '^ the more than Eiysian Fields,*' and 
in which he became so eminent, that his house, we are 
told,, was continually filled . with young gentjemen, who 
came thither for instruction. Among these Aubrey meo-i 
tions Seth Ward, afterwards bishop of Salisbury, si^ Jonaa 
Moore, sir Charles Scarborough, and sir Christopher Wren. 
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He taoght tbem all gratis, and altbough Mr. Ward re- 
mained half a year in bis house, he would accept of no 
remuneration for his board. Lord Napier, in 1614, pub- 
lishing at Edinburgh his '* Miriflci Logarithmorum canonis 
descriptio, ej usque usus in utraque trigonometria, &c.*' 
it immediately fell into the hands of Mr. Briggs, then geo- 
metry-reader of Gresbam college, in London; and that 
gentleman, forming a design to perfect lord Napier*s.plan, 
consulted Ougbtred upon it; who probably wrote his 
^^ Treatise of Trigonometry*' about the same time, since 
k is evidently formed upon the plan of lord Napier's ** Ca- 
non.'' In prosecuting the same subject, he invented, not 
many years after, an instrument called ** The Circles of 
Proportion," which was published with the horizontal io* 
strument mentioned above. All such questions in arith<- 
metic, geometry, astronomy, and navigation, as depended 
upon simple and compound proportion, might be wrought 
by it ; and it was the first sliding rule that was projected 
for those uses, as well as that of gauging. Mr. Ougbtred, 
however, modestly disclaimed any extraordinary merit in 
it, and next to lord Napier and Mr. Briggs, expressly 
gives the honour of the invention to Mr. Edmund Gunter. 

In 1631, our author published, in a small octavo,** Arith- 
metics in numeris et speciebus institutio, quss turn le- 
gist Icib tum an^lyticse, atque totius mathematics davit 
est." About 1628, the earl of Arundel living then at 
West-Horsely, though he afterwards bought a boose at 
Albury, seut for Ougbtred to instruct bis son lae^ William 
Howard in the mathematics ; and this ** Clavis" was first 
drawn up for the use of the young nobleman. In thia 
little manual, although intended for a beginner, were 
found so many excellent theorems, several of whidi were 
entirely new, both in algebra and geometry, that it was 
universally esteemed, both at home and abroad, as a sur- 
prizingly-rich cabinet of mathematical treasures ; and the 
general plan of it has been since followed by the very best 
authors upon the subject ; by sir Isaac Newton, in bis 
** Arithmetica Universalis,"^ and in Mr. Maclaurin's ** AU 
gebra," printed 1748. There is in it, particularly, an 
easy and general rule for the solution of quadratic equa- 
tions, which is so complete as not to admit of being farther 
pertiected; for which reason it has been transcribed, with- 
out any alteration, into the elementary treatises of algebra 
ever since. It is no wonder, therefore, that the .^^Chvis** 
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repoit that be wm not uninfected with astrological delu- 
ftioin. We more admire bis mathematical enthusiasm^ 
^ He has told bishop Ward, and Mr. Elias Ashmole (who 
was his neighbour) ^on this spot of ground, or leaning 
against this oak, or that ash, the solution of such or such a 
problem came into my bead, as if infused by a divine 
genius, after I had thought of it without success for a year, 
two, or three.* *' *' His wife was a penurious woman, and 
would not allow him to bum candle after supper, by wbiob 
means many a good notion is lost, and many a problena 
unsolved ; so that Mf« Henshaw (one of his scholars) when 
be was there, bought caudle, which was a great comfort-to 
thi old man." 

' Although, according to Aubrey, he burnt <* a world of 
papers** just before bis death, yet it is certain that be also 
left behind him a ereat number of papers upon matbema* 
tioal subjects ; and, in most of his Greek and Latin ma* 
tbematical books there were found notes in his own band- 
writing, with an abridgment of almost every proposition 
and demonstration in the margin, which came into the 
museum of the late William Jones, esq. F. R. S. father to 
sir William Jones. These books and manuscripts then 
passed into the hands of sir Charles Scarborough, the phy- 
sician ; the latter of which were carefully looked over, and 
all that were found fit for the press, printed at Oxford, 
1676, under the title of *' Opuscula Mathematica bactenut 
inedita.*' This collection contains tHe following pieces : 
1. <* Institutiones mechanicse.'* 2. ** De variis corpornm 
generibus gravitate et magnitudine comparatis.** 3. ** Au- 
tomata.** 4. ^ Qosestiones Diophanti Alexandrini, libri 
tres.** 5. ** De triangulis planis rectangulis.** 6. << De di- 
visione superficiorum.'* 7. '* Musicse elementa.** 8. ** De 

1>inopugnaculorom munitionibus.** 9. 'V^^^^^i^''^^ '^PS"* 
ares.** In 1660, sir Jonas Moore annexed to his arirh* 
metic, then printed in octavo, a treatise entitled ** Conical 
sections; or, the several sections of a cone; being an 
analysis -or methodical contraction of the two first books of 
Mydorgius, and whereby the nature of the parabola, by* 
perboU, and ellipsis, is very clearly laid down. Translated 
from the papers of the learned William Ooghtred.** 
Oughtred, says Dr. Hutton, though undoabtedly a-^rj 
great matbematician, was yet hr from hartng the happiest 
aietbod of treating the subjects be wrote upouv His style 
and manner ^ere Tery concise, obscuiei and dry; andhia 
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rules and precepts so involved in symbols and abbrevia- 
tions) as rendered bis. mathematical writings very troable- 
some to readi and difficult to be understood. ' 

OUSEL, or OUSEEL (Philip), a learned professor of di- 
vinity of the university of Francfort on the Oder, was born at 
Dantzic, Oct.7, 1 67 1. He was descended from the ancient and 
noble family of Oisel or Loisel, which made a great Bgure 
in Norman history ; and one of his ancestors having come 
to England with William the Conqueror, his descendants 
were not extinct in the time of queen Elizabeth. Of this 
descent, however, our learned professor seldom was heard 
to boast. He bad more pleasure in relating that his im- 
mediate ancestors were pious protestants, who, having es- 
caped the massacre of St. Bartholomew's day in France, 
took refuge in Flanders ; and that bis • great grandfather, 
who had lost his all on that occasion, began trade and ac- 
quired great property, of which he was again stript during 
the persecution under the duke of Alva, and obliged to 
fly to Leyden with three hundred families, who established 
the cloth manufactory there under his direction. One of 
his uncles was James Ousel or Loisel, already mentioned 
(see OtsEL*), the editor of an excellent edition of the ** Oc- 
ti^vius" of Minutius Felix, with notes, printed at Leyden 
in 1652, 4to and 8vo, and reprinted in 1672. His father 
Michael Ousel was a merchant, who died when this his son 
was very young, leaving him to the care of a step-mother, 
who paid eviery possible attention to his education. 

After having gone through his grammatical learning with 
great credit, he pursued his studies at Bremen, Groningen, 
Franeker, and Leyden, under the most eminent professors 
of his time, and was distinguished for his acquaintance with 
the classics, and the great progress he made in divinity and 
sacred criticism, which he studied in their original sources, 
without satisfying himself with that second-hand informa- 
tion to be derived from abridgments, pamphlets, and pe- 
riodical journals, which* last, his biographer calls '< eru- 
ditio journalistiea,** and which is very well understood in 
our own days and country. Among other requisites for a 
scholar of rod powers and erudition, he applied with great 

* The articlet of Jamefl and Ph>I!p lUt of Dames, they have bceo thiu g*. 
Oisel» or OoseliOught to have appeanrll parated. 
tog«llier» but, by mutake io tb« editor's 

• ^ Biof. Brit,— •Haltoa't Dictioaary.— Ltoyd*s Menoirt.— Lttton by cmifloot 
feitODt, with Aubrey'f I«ivei, .9 volt. Svo, fSlS. 
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diligence to the oriental ianguftgesi, and was esteenied so 
weH acquainted with Jewish learning, that his comempo- 
raries did not hesirate to compare him with Boxtorf and 
Cocceiusy whose hypothesis on the Hebrew points he 
adopted in preference to that of Louis Cappel, although 
this, as might have been expected, involved him in a con- 
troversy. 

After this course of study, he sought to enlarge bis 
knowledge by a visit to England, and passed some time in 
the libraries of London and the universities, and in forming 
an acquaintance with the learned men of the time, and 
thence travelled through Germany to Oantaic: Not find- 
ing an agreeable prospect of a settlement in his native 
place, he determined to go to Holland, and, although bis 
studies had hitherto been chiefiy^onneeted with theology, 
to study medicine, for which there were many precedents 
among his learned countrymefi. He accordingly qualified 
himself for a degree in medicine, which he obtained at 
Franeker, and on this occasion maintained a very able thesis 
on the leprosy of the Hebrews. He re-assumed, however, 
his theological character, in consequence of the death of 
John Moller, minister of the German church at Leyden, in 
1711, and executed the duties of that office with such re* 
putation, that in 1717 the university of Francfort invited 
him to the professorship of divinity. This university, and 
particularly the body of the clergy, had been so much re- 
duced by the disturbances arising out of^ the thirty year»* 
war, and the ravages of the plague, that it was at this 
time without any eminent teacher iii that faculty. . It was 
not supposed that the university of Leyden would have 
easily parted with him, but this they at last consented to. 
Mid as a mark of esteem conferred on him the degree of 
doctor in divinity. About two years after, he married a 
lady with whom he expected a long life of domestic happi- 
ness, but these hopes were disappointed by a complication, 
of disosders, and particularly an asthma, which proved fa* 
tal to him, April 12, 1724, in the fifty-third year of his 
age. His consunt preaching, from which he^ could not'be 
persuaded to desist by any considerations of health, is sup*, 
posed to have hastened his end. Even on his death-bed, 
while his colleague M. Claussen was repeating some pas* 
sagies, suitable to such an occasion, from the Latin or Ger* 
man Bible, Ousel could not help playing the critic, and 
making his remarks on the versions his friend used, and 
pointing out their agreement or disagreement with the oh* 
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g;inal HehreMr or Greek, as calmly as if 11^ bad been seated 
in tiie professor^s chair. 

Among bis works^ which bad the greatest reputation, are, 
1. ** Introductio in accentuationem Hebrfeorum metricani 
& prosaicam," 1714 and 1715, 4to, which procured him 
three highly complimentary letters from Burman, Reiand^ 
and Vitringa. It was in his preface that he maintained the 
aotiqaity of the Hebrew points. 2. Several tracu on the 
^ Decalogiie ;** and 3. A tract, of which there is a copy in< 
the British MusecHii, and which was probably a thesis, 
^ Eneotnium taciturnitatis, Titoperiam toquacitatis,** Amst. 
1679, we should be inclined to attribute to htm, if the date 
permitted.^ 

OUVRARD (Kens'), a learned French ecclesiastic, of 
the seventeenth century, was a native of Chinon in Tour- 
raine, and a canon of Tours. He enjoyed the reputation 
of an universal scholar; was a poet, mathematician, divine, 
a controversial writer, and even a musician, although in 
the latter character he appears to have escaped the very 
minute researches of Dr. Burney in his valuable history of 
that art. He had been music-master of the holy chapel at 
Paris for ten years, before he became a canon of Tours. 
He wrote a great many works, among which some of his 
controversial pieces against the protestants, his *' History 
of Music from its origin to the present time,** and his dis- 
sertation on Vossius^s treatise ** De poematum cantu et 
Viribus rythmi,'* remain in manuscript. Those which were 
published, are, I. ** Secret pour composer en musique par 
un art nouveau,** Paris, 1660. 2. '< Studiosis sanctarum 
scripturarum Biblia Sacra in lectiones ad singulos dies, per 
legem, prophetas, et evangelium distributa, et 529 carmi- 
nibus mnemonicis comprehensa,** ibid. 1668; of this a 
French edition was published in 1669. 3. <' Motifs de 
reunion a Teglise catholique, present^s a ceux de la reli- 
gion pretendue-reform^e de France, avec un avertissement 
sur la reponse d*nn ministre a TofBce du saint Sacrement,'* 
ibid. 1668. 4. '* Le motifs de la conversion du comte de 
Lorges Montgommery,*' dedicated to Louis XIV. ibid. 
1670. 5« '< Defense de Tancienne tradition des eglises de 
France, sur la mission des premiers predicateurs evange- 
liijues dans les Gaules, du temps des apotres oa de leurs 
disciples immediats, et de l*usage des ecrits des S. S. Se- 

1 BibHolhe«|ae GermaDi^oe, vol. XII. 
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lice, et Gregoire de Tours,' et de I'abus tiQ^on en 
fait en cette roatiere et en d*autres pareilles/* ibtdi 167S. 
This 'was addressed to -the clergy and people of Tours by 
the author, who held the same sentimenta as M.de Marca^ 
respecting St. Denis. 6. ** L*Art de la science des Nombres^ 
en Francois et en Latin, arec nn preface de ^excellence de 
rarithroetique," ibid. 1677. 7. ^ Architecture harmouir 
que, ou application de la doctrine des proportions, de la 
musique k rsrchitecture, afec un addition & cet ecrit,** 
ibid. 1679, 4ta S. *^ Calendariom novaoii perpetunin, ei 
irrevocabile,** 1682 ; but this work be was induced to sup- 
press by the advice of bis friend M. Arnauld, who thoughl 
that his ideas in it were too crude to do credit to his cha- 
racter. His last publication was, 9: ** Breviarium Turo- 
nense, renovatum, et in melius restitutum," 1685. He 
died at Tours, July 19, 1694, and the following lines, 
'* Dum miy divina mihi laus unica cura: 
Post obitum sit laus divina mihi uniea merccs/* 
were engraved on bis tomb at bis own desire.' 

OVERALL (John), an English bishop, and styled by 
Camden a ** prodigious learned man,'* was born in 1559, 
and, after a proper foundation in grammar-learning, at 
Hadley school, was sent to St. John's college, Cambridge^ 
and became a scholar there : but, aftei^wards removing to 
Trinity*college, was chosen fellow of that society. Id 
1596 he was appointed regius professor of divinity, when 
he took the degree of D. D. and, about the same time, 
wtts elected master of Catharine-hall in the same university. 
In 1601 he bad the honour to succeed the celebrated Dr. 
Alexander Nowell in the deanry of St. Paul's, London, by 
the' recommendation of his patron sir Fulk Greville, and 
queen Elizabeth; and, in the beginning of James's reign, 
be was chosen prolocutor of the lower bouse of convoca« 
tion« In 1612 he was appointed one of the first governors 
of the Charter->house hospital, then just founded by Tho- 
mas button, esq. In April 1614, be was made bishop of 
Litchfield ^qd Coventry; and, in 1618, translated to Nor- 
wich, where he died May 12, 1619. He was burled in 
that cathedral, where be lay unnoticed till some time after 
the restoration of Charles II. when Cosin, bishop of Dur* 
bauif who had been his secretary, erected a monument in 
1669, with a Latin inscription, in which he is declared 
to be, << Vir undequltque doctissimus, et omni encomio 

major.** 

1 M orsric 
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Wood observes, that be bad the character of being th« 
best scholastic divine, in the English nation; and Cp^iOa 
who perhaps may be thought to rival him in. that braifch 
of learning, calls himself his scholar, and expressly do'^ 
clares that he derived all his knowledge Crom bim^ . He ia 
also celebrated by Smith, for his distinguished wisdojn, 
erudition, and piety. In the controversy, .which in \hs 
time divided the reformed churche:), concerning predesli* 
ilation and grace, he held a middle opinion, inclining ra^ 
ther to Arminiantsm *, smd serais to have paved ^he. w^y 
Ahp the reception of that doctrine in Kiigland, wbere \t 
was generally embraced a few years afterwards, chie6y by 
the authority and infloence of archbishop Laud. Overall 
bad a particular friendship with .Gerard Voshius and Or:o«? 
tius ;. and was much grieved to see the love of peace, and 
the projects of this last gi^eat man to obuin it, so ill re<* 
quited. He laboured beanily himself to compose the dtf^ 
ferences in Holland, relative to the Quinquarticular con- 
troversy ; as appears in part by his letters to. the two learned 
correspondents just mentioned, some of which are printed 
in the *^ Preestantium et eruditorum vtrorum epistolse ec* 

« • 

* Bishop Hall sa?t, " I wrote a lit- C3od*8 wrath, or guilty of damnatioa, 

He prjject of pafiflcaiion (The WSy quoad prdfsentem tfitttim^ tintif th«*y re* 

to P«fa<'e in ih<» Svr tiiisy article, ooni* penied ; addinfr tbe#ranto, thut ibnt# 

nioily kiovn by the Dame of Aruni- which were called andju^tifi d aocordt- 

niu<»). wiieren) I d^-sned lo rectify ibe iiig to the purpose of OdH*« eleCtiod 

jad^tnen of men, concertimg thra m'i* (howsoever fhey might and did fOoie* 

«ppr'li«n«)Kd coiitroTer^y ; ihewiof times f<ill into ^revous «iot. and there^ 

tbeai th - true par if* in thn aDseason- by io'o a state of wrath and damnation^ 

able plCii ; ani because bisbip Overall yet) did never fall eitbef totally frodl 

iient a mdvay, betwxt ibe two ofd- all the in^ace aS U id, en at to bf i^t* 

Dions which he held eatreme, and mu«t terly de*titnte of all the pars iio<l sa#d 

needs, therff re, •omewbst differ firr>in thereof; oOi finally ffom jus itt«'atioo^ 

the commonly •received tenet m thesa •fiat m tinfe. rrneiiied by Qod^s spirit 

poiots, I gathered out of oi<i hop Over* uhto a lively faith and repentance: 

All OB the one side, and out of the aud so justified from those sins, an^ 

teagli<«t divines at Dort on the other, the wrath, rurse and jtuiU amiexed 

^uehoomm-m propjKitions oooceroing thereto; wherein ih«*v were fallen, a^ 

these Ave busy aiiicles, as wherein wherein they lav. Whurtiidoctrine, be 

both of them are fully agrred/* Sdci addfd, some in the ontveislty disliked 

Bishop H«4*s ** Hf rd Meas0f«*." Per- and ImH opp ^sed j t#a0bni|rihin «l/f nch 

hapi, however, bbhop Overalls opi- p«r«*»ns as were onoe truly just'fie4» 

nion will app«;ar more cle^r from what though after they fell mto never so 

he advanced at the Hampton-court gnevons^sins, yei remained atill joA; 

conferenre in 1603. As moob fsuilf onr in the state of JnslificaCion j sln^ 

jiad been found with hi« university lep- that Oefore th^y actually repented yC 

tures, he n*>« tuoK an opp.)rl'in.ty at those «ins: yet , and rbough ttiey nevtr 

ihis Confer cnce to declaim before the Kepentad<»f them thvungb forgetfulnoiit 

king ; '* That wnosoever (ibough t»eidg or 8udde.n death, ^et they abould be 

justifi»'d) committed any grievnus sin, jnstifit'dandtatfedwKhputrepeiltaiioe.'' 

lil aduiteiy, murder, treason, or the Strype'i Wbitgift, p. 480^ hk, 
like, became ipto Jhita, subject to 
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et theological/' published by Limborcb abd 
Hartsoeker, as an historical defence of Arminianism. 

But our bishop is known in England chiefly by his *'Con-r« 
Tocatton-Book/* of which Burnet grives the following ac-^ 
count : ** There was a book drawn up by bishop Overall^i 
four*8core years ago, concerning government, in which its 
being of a divine institution was positively asserted. It^ 
was read in convocation, and passed by that body, in order: * 
to the publishing of it; in opposition to the principles laid 
down in the famous book of Parsons the Jesuit, published- 
under the name of ** Doleman.** But king James did not. . 
like a convocation entering into such a theory of politics, . 
so he wrote a long Jetter to Abbot, who was afterwards 
archbishop of Canterbury, but was then in the lower-house. 
By it he desired that no further progress should be made 
in that matter, and that this book might not be oflFered to 
him for his assent ; there that matter slept. But Bancroft, 
archbishop of Canterbury, bad got Overall*s own book into 
his hands ; so, in the beginning of this (K. William's) reign, 
be resolved to publish it, as an authentic declaration that 
the Church of England had made in this matter; and it was 
published, as well as licensed, by him a very few days be<- 
fpre l}e came under suspension, for not taking the oathf 
(October 1689). But there was a paragraph or two in it 
that they had not considered, which was plainly calculated 
to justify the owning the United Provinces to be a lawful 
government; for it was there laid down, that when a 
phange of government was brought to a thorough settle- 
ment, it was then to be owned and submitted to as a work 
of the providence of God ; and part of king Jameses letter 
to Abbot related to this/' But what gave thi9 book much . 
consequence on its revival ' was^ that the celebrated Dn . 
Sherlock acknowledged that he bec$iipe reconpiled to take 
the oaths to the new government, at the reTolutTon, by 
the doctrines above-mjeqtioi)ed in Qverall^s work. 

Another matter in which Dr.. Overalr^ opinion appeara . 
to have bad great weight, in his lifcrtime and afterwards, 
was the qqestioi) of hypothetical ord illation. One great 
obstacle to the reconciliation of the dissenters was, that the^ 
Cb^rcb of England denied th^ validity of presbyteriah or^ 
dinations, and required re-ordiuation. Bishop Overall, 
and after him. the celebrated Tillotson, endeavoured to 
meet this difficulty by a small alteration in t)ie ifords of 
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•rdtnaftion^ as, ^ If thoo beest not af ready ordained, I 
ordain thee,** &c. 

Bishop Montague of Norwich, who was a great admirer 
of bishop Overall, very frequently and confidently affirmed 
that Vossius*8 Pelagjan history was compiled out of bishop. 
Overall's collections. Overall also is named among the 
translators of the Bible; and Mr. Cburton notices the 
share he bad in the church catechism, of wliicb he is uhi* t / / y 
versally said to have written wliat regardsjihe sacraments.^ ^ ^' 

OVERBURY (Sir Thomas), an accompItsfaeJ EnglTsH 

Sntleman, and polite writer, the descendant of an ancient 
nily, was the son of Nicholas Overbury, of Boutton on 
the Hill, near Morton in Marsh, in Gloucestershire, esq. 
by Mary his wife, daughter of Giles Palmer, of Compton- 
Scorfen, in the parish of Umington, in Warwickshire. He 
was born at Compton-Scorfen in the bouse of his grand* 
father by the mother's side, about 1531. In* Michaelmas 
term 1595, he became a gentleman commoner of Queen's 
college, in OxfordlMni, where he made great progress in 
logic and philosophy, and November 15, 1598, took the 
degree of B. A. which being completed by determination 
in the Lent following, he left the university for the Middle . 
Temple^ where he bad been before entered in order to 
study the niooicipal law, but it does not appear that he 
remained here long. We are told that in a little time he 
set oat for France, and on his return was accounted a very 
finished gentleman, and well qualified to shine at courts 
which, unhappily, was his ambition. 

Soon after bis arrival he contracted an intimacy with 
the infamous favourite of James I. Robert Carr, afterward! 
earl of Somerset. This man's history is too well known to 
render it necessary to dwell upon it in this place. Intoxi« 
cated as he was with an aJvsncement at court, of which he 
was so unworthy, he was not wholly insensible of his own 
ignorance and inexperience ; and he found in sir Thomas 
Overbury a judicious and sincere adviser, who endeavoured 
to instill into him the principles of prudence and discretion ; 
and so long as he was content to be ruled by Overbury's 
friendly counsels, he enjoyed, what Hume says is rare, the 
highest favour of the prince, without being hated by the 
people. It is easy, therefore, to see what attached Canr 
to Overbury ; and the latter, who could not but perceive 

I Bms* Brit art. Sh«lock.^Bttratl'i Ova Tiiatf «— Clwrtoa'i Life of IMslU 
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the inferiority of the royal favourite, appears to .have con» 
necied himself with him from motives of ambition^ which, 
for a time, he had every prospect of gratifying. In 1 608 
be was knighted by the influence of Carr, and bis father 
was appointed one of the jiadgea for Wales. The yeatf 
Allowing, sir Thomas made another tour on the continent^ 
which is said to have produced *^ Observations upoli the 
Provinces United ; and on the State of France/' Lond. 
1651 9 l2mo; but it is very doubtful whether he was the 
real author of this work. 

His connection with Carr, now viscount Rochpstar, con- 
tinued to be mutually agreeable until the latter engaged 
in an junour with the countess of Essex, the particulars of 
which reflect (iisgracey not only on the parties immediately 
coocemed, but on the reign in which such shameful traus* 
actions could be carried on with impunity. No sooner^ 
says Hume, had James mounted the throne of itngland, 
than he remembered his friendship for the unfortunate fa- 
milies of Howard and Devereux. who had suffered {or their 
attachment to the cause of Mary and to his own. Having 
res^red young Essex to his blood and dignity, and con- 
ferred the titles of Suffolk «nd Northampton on two brotiiers 
•f the house of Norfolk, he sought the farther pleasure* of 
uniting those families by the marriage of the earl of Essex 
with lady Frances Howard, daughter of the earl of Suffolk* 
She was only thirteen, he fourteen years of age; audit 
was thought proper, till both should attain the age of pu- 
berty, that he should go abroad and pass some time in his 
travels^' He returnt^d into England after four years ab- 
sence, and was pleased lo find his countess in the full 
lusti^ of beauty, and possessed of the love and admiration 
6f the whole <:ourt. But when be claimed the privileges 
of an husband, he met with nothing but sympjtoin& of aver- 
sion and disgust ; nor could his addresses, or the per- 
suasions of her friends, overcome her obstirtucy ; and dis- 
gusted at last with her reiterated denials, he gave over the 
pursuit, and separating himself froqa her, thenceforth 
abandoned her to her own will, and it is said that although 
he discovered her attachment to Rochester, he took liitl^ 
notice of it. 

- With Rochester she had already, carried on. a criminal 
intefxsourse, which, instead of satiating their desires, made 
them lament their unhappy fate, andjong for an uiiion 
that should be indissoluble. So momentous an affair, how- 
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ever, could not be concluded without oontfulting Over* 
bury, with whom Rochester was accustomed to share all 
his secrets, and who, in fact, had been privy to his con« 
nection with Jady Essex, and had even promoted it by 
dictating to Rochester those ingenious and passionate let- 
ters by which, in a great measure, the lady was won. Like 
an experienced courtier, says Hume, he thought that a 
conquest of this nature wouid throw a lustre on the young 
favourite, and would tend still farther to endear him to 
James, who was charmed to hear of the amours of his court« 
But when Ruchester hinted his desii^n of obtaining a di* 
vorce and marrying the countess, Overbury used every 
method to dissuade htm from the attempt, representing 
how diflScult it would be to procure a divorce, and how 
disgraceful to marry the woman whose mind these two 
friends had combined to debauch ! And, in what the his* 
torian calls the ** zeal of friendship,** be went so far as to 
threaten Rochester, that he would separate himself for ever 
from him, if be could so far forget his honour and his 
interest as to prosecute the intended marriage. 

It was now that Overbury was to experience the nature 
of that friendship that is cemented only hy vice. Rochester, 
over whose mind his passion for the countess had gamed 
the complete ascendancy, revealed the above conversation 
tQ her; and when her rage and fury broke out against 
Overbury, he had also the weakness to enter into her vin* 
dictive projects, and to swear vengeance aj^ainst his friend* 
Some contrivance was necessary for the execution of theur 
purpose, and they hit upon one which, had it first appeared 
in a drama, would have been censured as unnatural. Ro« 
Chester addressed himself to the king ; and after complain* 
ing, that his own indulgence to Overbury had begotten in 
bini a portion of arrogance, which was extremely disagree-* 
able, be procured a commission for his embassy to Russia ; 
which he represented as a retreat for his friend, both pro- 
fitable and honourable. But, when consulted by Overbury^ 
he earnestly dissuaded him from accepting this offer, and 
took on himself the office of satisfying the king, if be 
should be displeased at his refusal. Overbury fell into 
the snare, and declined his majesty's offer; on which Ro« 
Chester again addressed the king, aggravated the insolence 
of Overbur^^s conduct, and on April 21, 1613, obtained a 
warrant for committing hi:m to the To^er, which James 
intended, as Hume gently expresses it, as a slight punish* 
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meat for 1ms disobedience. But Rochester bmd a far deeper 
desige, and bad placed one of bis creaiures as lieutenant 
in tbe Tower for the vito purpose hft meditated, and Over* 
bury in ibe mean time was conBned so strictly, as to be 
debarred the sight even of bis nearest relations ; and no 
commuiiicatiun of any kind was allowed with him during 
near six months which he lired in prison. 

Rochester now procured a divorce by means which de* 
eeney forbids to be recorded here; and the king, forgetting 
the dignity of his character, and his friendship for the 
family of Essex, not only assisted in this nefarious pro- 
ject, but, lest the lady should lose any rank by her new 
marriage^ bestowed on Rochester the title of earl of So- 
merset. 

In the mean time, sir Thomas Overbury^s father came to 
town, and petitioned^ the king for his discharge. He like* 
wise applied to Somerset, to whom several pressing letters 
were also written by air Thomas himself; but all to no pur- 
pose. Sir Thomas had no suspicion at first of the complicated 
villainy of Somerset in the affair of his refusing the em- 
bassy to Russia, nor that his imprisonment was his friend's 
coffkrivanee ; but, discovering it at length by his delays t6 
prx>cure his liberty, he expostulated with him by letter in 
the severest manner, and even proceeded to threats. This 
terrified Somerset so much, that he charged the lieutenunt 
of the Tower to look to Overbury well ; for if ever be came 
out, it would be bis ruin, or one of the two roust die. 
During these delays many, attempts were made to poison 
Overbury; none of which succeeded till a giyster was 
given him, Sept. the i4th, which, after operating in the 
most violent manner, put an end to his life, about five the 
next morning. His corpse, being exceedingly offeniii%'e, 
was interred about three the same day in the Tower chapel. 
Immediately after bis death, some suspicion of the true 
cause of it was rumoured about ; but the great personages 
concerned prevailed so far as to make it be believed that he ' 
died of a disorder contracted before bis imprisonment. The 
whole, however, was discovered about two years after, 
when the inferior agents were all apprehended, tried, and 
execnted ; but tbeearl of Somerset and his countess, although 
both tried and condemned, were pardoned by the king the 
following year, 1616, lest, as it bias been said, he should 
make d'iscoveries not very creditable to the private ciiarac* 
ter of that monarch. The couojtess died afterwards of a 
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eaoeer, detpUed by all who knew her ; and Somerset bim- 
self lived to share the just contempt of mankind. 

Sir Thomas's character is represented by Weldon in the 
following terms : ** in this manner fell w Thomas Over- 
▼erbury, worthy of a longer life and a better fate ; and, if 
I may compare private men with princes, like Germanicus 
Csesar ; both by poison procured by the malice of a woman, 
both about the 33d year of their age, and both celebrated 
for their skill and judgment in poetry, their learning, and 
their wisdom. Overbury was a gentleman of an ancient 
family, but bad some blemishes charged upon his charac* 
ler, either throufi[h a too great ambition, or the insolence 

of a haughty temper. After the return from his travels, 

the viscount Rochester embraced him with so entire a 
friendship, that, exercising by his majesty^ special favour 
the office of secretary provisionally, be not only commu- 
nicated to sir Thomas the secrets, but many. times gave 
him the packets and letters unopened, before they had 
been perused by the king himself: which, as it prevailed 
too much upon his early years, so as to make him, in the 
opinion of some, thought high and ambitious, yet, he was 
so far from violating his trust and confidence, that he re- 
mains now one example among others, who have sniFered 
in their persons or their fortunes for a freedom of advice, 
which noi^e but sincere friends will give, and many are such 
ill friends to themselves as not to receive.** 

Sir Thomas Overbury obtained considerable reputation 
atf an author, both in prose and vt rstf ; but it is probable 
that his unhappy end, which long interested the compassion 
of the public, procured for his works some share of that 
popularity which they have not retained. They consist of 
** The Wife,** along poem, of which an elegant modern 
critic gives the following character : ^* The sentiments, 
maxims, and observations, with which it abounds, are such 
as a considerable experience and a correct judgment on 
mankind alone could furnish. The topics of jealousy, and 
of the credit and behaviour of wdmen, are created with 
great truth, delicacy, and perspicuity. The nice distinc* 
tions of'moral character, and the pattern of female exceU"" 
lence here drawn, contrasted as they were with the heinous 
and flagrant enormities of the countess of Essex, rendered 
this poem extremely popular, when its ingenious author 
vras no more.*' Nearly the same opinion may be given of 
it^t other principal part of his works, entitled *^ Charac* 
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tert or witty Descriptions of the Properties of «tiAdr)\Per'* 
sons.*' * Tbe^e are favourable apecimeoa of his prose styl^ 
quaint and witty, somewhat in the manner of Tbeophras- 
tus, or rather of the sketches, given in But)er*s postfaumou| 
works. He most have been a very attentive observer of 
character and manners^ and had evidently a quick sense of 
the ridiculous. An edition .of his works was published in 
1632, ]2mo, which is called the fifteenth, yet the lasU 
printed in 1753, is calleid only the tenth ; probably by the 
editor's not being acquainted with aU the impressions. it 
bad undergone* There are a few articles in the pro^ 
part of the volume which have been attributed to other 
authors. , 

Dying without issue, sir Thomases e&ta^ came to bis 
younger brother, whose son, sir THOMAS OvERBUKY, was 
also the author of some pieces. These are, 1. ^' A t(ue 
and perfect Account of the Examination, Trial, Condem- 
nation, and Execution, of Joan Perry and her two sons^ 
for the supposed Murder of William Harrison, written by 
way of letter to Thomas Shirley, M. D. in London, 1676," 
4to. This is one of the most remarkableincidents in Story. 
Harrison was not really murdered, but conveyed away 
alive by a gang of Mohocks, and carried to Turkey $ 
where, coming into the hands of a physician, be acquired 
some skill in that faculty ; and at length, aftef many years 
absence, found means of getting away, and returned bomfi, 
to the great astonishment of every body,, since the suf- 
ferers for bis supposed death had actually confeased the 
murder. 2. ** Queries proposed to tb6 serious Conside- 
ration of those who impose upon others in things of divine 
and supernatural Revelation, and prosecute any upon the 
account of Religion; with a desire of their candid and 
Christian Resolution thereof;" printed in 1677. In answer 
to which there came out the same year " Ataxiss Obatacu- 
lum f an answer to certain queries, intituled, Queries pro- 
posed," &c. Upon this, sir Thomas wrote a reply, en- 
titled^ 3. *^ Ratiociiiium Vernaculudi ; or, a Reply to 
Ataxise Obstaculuni," &c. ' 

OVIDIUS (PuBUUS Naso), one of the finest poets of 
the Augustan age, was the son of a Roman knight, and a 

native of Sulmo, a town in the county of the Peligni, now 

* 

I Biog. Brtt.^Ath. Os. vol. I.— Hame't Hiitoirj.— SUtS TrUli.-«C«BSiir* 
titeraria, toI. I. and V.-^ibb€r*0 lifas. 
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Abrazzo, He was born in the year of Rome 710.; that 
memorable year when the consuls, Hirtius and Pansa, were 
slain in. the battle of Mutina against Antony. From bis 
youth,. his inclinations lay towards poetry; which, how- 
ever, upon bis father's entreaties, he forsook, aod, with a 
view to the practice of the law, studied eloquence under 
those eminent masters, Aurelius Fuscus and Porcine Latro, 
whose characters Seneca has drawn, and also mentions 
Ovid's improvements under them. Such was his diligence 
and success, that he determined several private causes very 
judiciously, and frequently pleaded with great force of 
eloquence in the court of the centumviri. He was like- 
wise made one of the triumviri, who were magistrates of 
great authority, and tried capital causes. 

Soon after be had put on the toga viriliij which was done 
at seventeen, Augustus honoured him with the iatu^ clamis, 
on ornament worn onl}* by persons of quality; but, upon 
the death of bis elder brother, by which be came to an easy 
fortune, he'bad adieu to law and the bar, and devoted him- 
self entirely to poetry and pleasure ; and* being a man of 
wit, be soon became the companion and favourite of the 
wits of his day, Tibidlus, Severus, Sabinus, Flaccus, &c. 
and the learned Hyginus is said likewise to have been his 
intimate friend. He soon discavered a genius adapted to 
all kinds of poetry ; in which.be might have been without 
a competitor, if his fancy had been regulated a little by 
judgment; but in his time custom laid no extraordinary 
restraint on the luxuriances of the pen, and Ovid was pro- 
bably moat Battered for those indecencies for which he. is 
' now most censured. He married thrice, and .two, of his 
wives he reV>ud4ated soon after marriage ; but seems to 
have been affectionately attached to the third, Perilla, who 
appears indeed to have deserved the praises he bestows on 
her beauty and virtue. With her be lived very happily 
during bis long course of prosperity ; and she proved a great 
consolation to him in that reverse which he experienced in 
his latter days. 

This happened about the fiftieth year of bis age, wheo 
he incurred the displeasure of Augustus ; and by him was 
banished to 1 omi, or Tomos, a town in Scythia, near.tba 
Ettxine sea, and not far from the mouths of the Danube* 
The cause of this has been variously represented. The pre« 
tence was^ his w/itiu|^ loo^e verses, and corrupting the Ropao 
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youth ; but it is agreecil od all hands, and is in effect ownc^. 
by himself, that this was not the real cause of his exile ; 
and although be hints at the matter very obscurely, it may 
be conjectured that b^ had been a witness to some court 
intrigue, which it was dangerous to divulge^ bat which be 
probably had not kept secret. Whatever it was, it appeara 
that the ofience was thought unpardonable ; nor coofd his 
most submissive importunities and Battering addresses, al* 
though often repeated, obtain his recall, or his removal to 
a more digible situation. It seems allowed, that he shewed 
nothing of the philosopher in his exile ; but, in hopes of 
pardon, was continually praising the emperor with such ex- 
travagance as bordered even upon idolatry ; and, what was 
more singular, he made an idol of him literally, as soon 
as he heard of his death, by consecrating a chapel to him, 
where he went every morning to pay his devotions, and 
ofier frankincense. He continued the same importunities 
towards hb saceessor, but the court was as inexorable un- 
der Tiberius, and the unhappy Ovid died in the seventh 
or eighth year of his banishment, A. D. 17, and was bu« 
ried at Tomos, where the people had shewn him every 
mark of respect, mourned publicly for him, and erected a 
stately monument to bis memory. 

The greatest part of Ovid*s poems are still remaning. 
His '< Metamorphoses*' are extremely curious, on account 
of the many different mythological facts and traditions 
which they contain. Of his ** Fasti,'* six out of twelve 
books only remain, which is to be regretted, as they must 
have thrown so much light upon the religious rites and 
ceremonies, festivals and sacrifices of the ancient Romans.- 
His ** Tristia,'* which are divided into five books, contain 
much elegance and softness of expression , but it would be 
unnecessary to dilate on the merits of an author so well 
known. With innumerable beauties, he had unfortunately 
many defects in taste, and many more in decency. In all 
bis faults- he has had a croud of imitators in every age; and 
pure morals have never met with more determined enemies . 
than among the Ovidian poets. 

The first edition of Ovid is that printed by Balthasar 
Azoguidi, at Bologna, in 1471; the second was printed 
in the same year, by Sweynheym and Pannartz, at Rome ; 
but the former is of the greatest rarity, four copies only 
being known, and none of them perfect. Of more mor 
darn editions, the best are, that of Heinsius, Amst. 1661, 
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3 vols. 12(110; and of Burman, Amst 1727, 4 vols. 4to. 
Those printed by the Aldoses, in 1502, 1515, and 1533, 
are also of ffreat value, bat not so easily accessible. ' 

OVIEDO (John Goiisales d*), in Spanish GoN^AbO 
Hbrmand£Z de Oviedo y Valdes, a Spanish historian, 
was born at Madrid, about the year 1478. He was edu- 
cated among the pages in the court of Ferdinand king of 
Arragon, and Isabella queen of Castile, and happened to 
be at Barcelpna in 1493, when Columbus returned from his 
first voyage to the island Haiti, which be called His* 
paniola, and which now is known by the name of St. Do- 
mingo. Ciiriosity led him to .obtain from Columbus and 
bis companions an account of what was most remarkable in 
their voyages ; and the information he obtained, and the 
services he rendered Spain during the war of Naples, in* 
duced Ferdinand to send him to the Island of Haiti, at 
iniendant and inspector-general of the trade of the new 
world. The ravages which the syphilis had made during' 
thauwar, led him to inquire into the most .efficacious re- 
medies for this malady, which was supposed to have come 
from the West Indies, His inquiries were also extended 
to every ,thing which regards the natural history of these 
regions ; and on his return to Spain, he published ** Sum- 
mario de la Historia general y natural de les Indias Occi- 
dentales,'' Toledo, 1526, which he dedicated to Charles 
V. He afterwards made some additions to. this work, which 
he published under the title of ^* La Historia general y 
natural de las Indias Occidentales,'* Salamanca, 1535, foL 
It was translated into Italian, and afterwards into French, 
Paris, 1556, fob It is in this work that he attempts to 
prove that the syphilis is endemic in the island of Haiti, 
and that it was imported thence to Spain, and afterwards 
to Naples, which opinion Astruc advances in support of 
his own ; but this, however, has been called in question. 
Oviedo is thought to have been the first who recommended 
the use of the wood of guiacum in the disorder, a remedy 
not now in any great estimation. * 

OWEN (GEoaoE), an eminent English physician, was 
born in the diocese of Worcester, and educated at Merton* 
college, Oxford, of which he became probationer-feUow 
in 1519. . Having studied physic, he took bis doctor's de« 

1 Cratitts Lives of the Roaan Poets. ^Lennpriere't Diet.— Dibdio's CUiiiet, 
tad Bibl. SpeDceriene. 
• AatAioo Bibl. Ui8p._Blej, Diet. HisL de Mcdeetne. 
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gree in that facultj in 1527, and soon after was appointed 
physician to Henry VIII. and held the same office in the 
two succeeding reigns. In 1544 he- was constituted a fel* 
low of the college of physieians, and appears to have at- 
tained high consequence in his profession. He was a wit- 
ness to the will of Henry VIII who left him a legacy of 
iOOL It is reported that Edward VI. was brought into the 
world by Dr. Owen's means, who performed the Gsetsarian 
operation on his mother, queen Jane Seymour. From this 
circumstance, whether truly or falsely related, we may- 
conclude him to. have been a practitioner in midwifery, as 
well as in physic. In the first year of queen Mary he was 
very instrumental in obtaining an act for the confirmation 
and enlargement of the powers granted to the college of 
physicians. Some time after, in the same reign, when a 
difference took place between the college of physicians 
and the university of Oxford, concerning the admission of 
an illiterate person to a degree, who was rejected by the 
college upon their examination; cardinal Pole, then chan- 
cellor of the university, was appealed to, and obliged the 
university to consult Dr. Owen and Dr. Thomas Huys, the 
queea'a pbydician, *< de instituendis rationibus quibus 
Oxoniensid academia in admittendis Medicis uteretur.*' 
An agreement was accordingly made, which the chancellor 
approved and ratified by his authority. Dr. Owen died 
Oct. 10, 1558, of an epidemic intermittent, and was buried 
in St. Stephen's, Walbrook. Leland intimates that he had 
written several pieces on medical subjects, but none of 
them were preserved. Tanner mentions that he wrote a 
work entitled ** A meet Diet for the new ague set forth by 
Mr. Dr. Owen, Lond. 1558, foU In 1553, Edward VI. 
granted Durham-college, in Oxford, to our George Owen 
and William Martyn, which the following yea^r they sold 
to sir Thomas Pope, who founded Trinity-college on the 
scite. Previous to this, Dr. Owen received a grant of 
Godstowe nunnery, with its adjoining estates, and this 
nunnery he converted into a dwelling-house with some al- 
terations and improvements.' 

OWEN (Hknry), a learned English divine, was the son 
of a gentleman of good estate, whose house was situated 
at the foot of Mount Cadda-reddris, near Dolgelly, in the 
county of Merioneth^ and was born in 1716. He was edu- 

1 Xth. Ox. vol. I. Mw edit,-*Aikiii*i Bios« MemQursof Medicioc 
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oate^' ftt Rutben schooI|-Denbighsbire» and Ir 1735 eur 
tered of Jeaus-coUege, Oxford^ where he took his degrees 
in arts. The. natural bent of his inclination led him tp 
mathematical studies, which he pursued with great ardour 
and perseverance during the first part of his residence at 
the university. Intending, however, to > follow the. profes*^ 
•ion of physic, be proceeded tp the degree of B. M. the 
17tb Oct. 1746, and finally became D. M. March 29, 1753, 
He prattised for .three years, but seems to have changed 
his purpose, and being admitted into orders, accepted of 
a otiracy in Gloucestershire. He was chaplain to sir Mat- 
thew Featherstonehaugh, by whom he was presented to 
the living pf Terling, in Essex, which he resigned in 1760, 
upon obtaining the rectory of St. Olave, Hart-street In 
.1775 he received from Dr. Barrington, now bishop of Dur- 
ham, then canon residentiary of St. PauPs, the living of 
£dmonton. On the 3d of September 1760, he married miss 
Mary Butts, daughter of the bishop of Ely ; and after ^ . 
long and lingering illness, died the 14th October, 1795, 
leaving one sou, the rev. Henry Butts Owen, to whom he 
had some years resigned the living of St. 01ave*s, and four 
daughters. 

Such are the outlines of the life of a gentleman who 
certainly is entitled to a more ample memorial ; one who 
to very extensive and profound literature, added the most 
amiable manners, the strictest attention to the duties of 
bis station, and the most exemplary conduct in his several 
relations, both public and domestic. He bad a truly pious 
frame of mind, and was perhaps superior in biblical eru- 
dition to most of bis contemporaries. 

This learned divine published^ 1. *^ Harmonia Trigo* 
nometrica, or A short treatise on Trigonometry," 174S, 
8vo. 2. ** The intent and propriety of the Scripture Mi- 
racles considered and explained,'* 1755, 8vo. 3. ** Ob- 
servations on the Four Gospels, tending chiefly to ascertafn 
the times of their publication, and to illustrate the form 
and manner of their composition,'' 1764, 8vo. 4. ** Short 
directions to young Students in Divinity, and Candidates 
for Holy Orders," 1766, 8vo. 5. << An Enquirv into the 
pi^^nt state of the Septuagint version of the Old Testa- 
niem," 1769, 8vo. 6. << The intent and propriety of the 
Scripture Miracles considered and explained, in a series 
'of Sermoi|| preached at Bow, in 1769, 1770, and 1771, 
at Boyle's Lecture," 1773, 2 vols. 8vo. ' 7. " Critica si- 
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era, or a short introduction to Hebrew Criticism/* 1774^ 
8vo. This was criticised in a work entitled ** Critica Sa- 
cra examined, or an attempt to shew that a new method 
may be found to reconcile the seemingly glaring variations 
in parallel passages of Scripture, and that such variations 
are no proofs of corruptions,*' &c. 1775,. 8vo. 8. "Sup- 
plement to Critica Sacra ; in which the principles of that 
treatise are fully confirmedj and the objections^ of Mr. 
Raphael Baruh are clearly answered,*'. 1775, 8vo. 9. 
^* Collatio Codicis Cottoniani Geneseos cum editione Ro- 
mana k viro clarissimo Joanne Ernesto Grabe jam olim 
facta, nunc demum summa curaedita, 1778," 8vo. This 
ancient and beautiful MS. was said to have been brought 
into England in the reign of Henry VHI. by two Greek 
bishops. Queen Elizabeth made a present of it to sir John 
Fortescue, from whom it descended to the Cotton Library. 
Walton says, that there were five volumes of this MS. con-s 
taining the whole Pentateuch, but that the four last came 
into the hands of a Frenchman, who never returned them 
to the owner. This valuable MS. was nearly destroyed by 
the fire which so greatly damaged the Cotton Library in 
1731. 10. *' Critical Disquisitions ; containing some re- 
marks, 1. on Masius's edition of the Book of Joshua, and, 
2. on Origen's celebrated Hexapla," 1784, 8vo. 11. "A 
brief account, historical and critical, of the Septuagint 
Version of the Old Testament. To which is added, A Dis- 
sertation on the comparative excellency of the Hebrew and 
Samaritan Pentateuch," &c. 1787, 8vo. 12. "The Modes 
of Quotation used by the Evangelical writers explained and 
vindicated," 1789^ 4to. 

Besides these, Dn Owen published in 1785, '^ Xeno- 
phon's Memorabilia," left unfinished by Dr. Edward Ed- 
wards, of Jesus-college, Oxford ; and in 1766, " Row- 
land's Mona Antiqua." He was also author of " A Collation 
of the Account of the dedication of the Temple, printed in 
•The Origin of Printing,'** 1776, 8vo; and "Remarks on 
the time employed on C«sar*s two Expeditions into Britain,*^ 
in " ArchsBologia,** H. 159 ; and contributed very liberally 
to Bowycr*8 Conjectures on the New Testament, and Mr. 
Bowyer testified his gratitude by leaving Dr. Owen a le- 
gacy of lOOZ.' 

OWEN (John), in Latin called Audoenus, an English 
•pigrammfttist, was born at Armon, in Caernarvonshire; 

1 HkhM§ Bowyer.— Sarop. Mag, 1790L 
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«nd being bred at Winchester-school, undet Dr. Bilson, 
was chosen thence a scholar of New-college, in Ojcford, 
of which be became probationer fellow in 1582, and actual 
fellow in 1584. He proceeded LL. B. in 1690, but quitr 
ting bis fellowship the -next year, taught school at Trylegb, 
neat Monmouth ; and about 1594 was chosen master of xbm 
free^schooi founded by Henry VIII. at Warwick. He ge- 
nerally laboured under necessitous circumstances, owing 
to indolence or imprudence* He bad a rich uocle, upon 
whom, lay his chief dependence, who was either a papist, 
or at least popishly inclined ; yet, Owen's genius being 
peculiarly turned for epigrams, he was not able to resist the 
charm of the following satirical distich upon that religion : 

'' An fuerit Fetnis Romie sub judice lis est : 
Simobem Roms nemo fiusse negat." 

" Whether at Rome Peter e'er was or no. 
Is much duputed still, I trow : 
But Simon's being there, on neither side 
Was ever doubled or denied." 

This he printed, among others, in 1606, i|t London; and 
the book, coming into the inquisitor's bands at Rome, was 
put into the ** Index Expurgatorius '^ on which the uncle 
struck him out of his will, and resolved to take no more 
notice of him. He often, however, experienced the kind- 
ness, of his relation and countryman Williams, bishop of 
Lincoln, and lord keeper of the great seal, who contri- 
buted to support him several years during his life ; and, 
after his death, which happened in 1622, erected a monu- 
ment to his memory, with his bust in brass, crowned with 
laurel, on the pillar next to the consistory stairs at St. 
PauPs cathedral, London, where he was interred. Under 
the bust was an epigram, intimating that his person was 
little as well as his fortune, and both less than his fame. 

His epigrams first came out in the following order : I. 
** Epigram, lib. 3 ad Mariam Nevill comitis Dorcestrias 
filiam idicati, 1606,** 8vo, printed twice that year. 2. 
'^ Epigram, liber singularis, ad doctissimam beroinam D. 
Arabellam Stuart'' 3. " Epigram, lib. 3. ad Hen. princi- 
pem CambriflB duo ; ad Carolum Ebor. unus.*' 4. ** Epi- 
f^m. ad tres Miecenates, libri trea, &c.*' 5. '* Monastica 
queedam Etbica et Politica veterum sapientium :'' all which, 
coming out as successive additions to the several editions 
of the three first books, were at length published in one 
volume, 8vo and 12mo, both in England and foreign 
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countries! A select number of tbem were translated inti^ 
English verse by Jofan Vicars, usber of Cbrist churcb ho^ 
pital, London, and publi«»bed in 1619. Thomas Beck also^ 
of the Inner Templci gent, translated 600 of tbem into 
English verse, which were printed with Martial ** de Spec* 
taculis,** or the rarities to be seen in Rome, and with the 
select epigrams of sir Thomas More ; to which is annexed 
a century of heroic epigrams, all published under the title 
of ^ Parnassi Puerperium,** London, 1659, 8vo. Among 
Owen^s epigrams, however, there are very few that are 
genuine. The poignant, the lively, the unexpected turn 
'of thought and expression, which has been regularly pur- 
sued and carried to a point, is scarcely to be found in his 
compositions. It is evident, says Granger, from the quick 
sale of his book, that epigrams could please at this time, 
without the seasoning of Attic salt. It is wonderful, how- 
ever, what consequence the foreign critics, Borrichius, 
Lorenzo Crasso, Baillet, and others, attached to Owen's 
epigrams; and so lately as 1794, Renouard printed an 
elegant edition of them at Paris, with some copies on 
vellum.* 

OWEN (John), the most eminent and learned of the 
nonconformist divines, was descended of an ancient and 
reputable family in Wales. He was the second son of 
Henry Owen, first a schoolmaster at Stokenchurch, and 
afterwards vicar of Stadham in Oxfordshire (who was re^ 
puted a puritan), and was born at Siadham in 1616. He 
was sent to a school at Oxford, kept by Mr. Edward Syl- 
vester, in All Saints* parish ; and in his twelfth year was 
admitted of Queen's college, where Thomas, alterwards 
bishop Barlow, was his tutor. Here he took his degrees in 
arts, that of master in 1636, at which time Anthony Wood 
does not omit to inform us that he took the oaths of aiie* 
giance, &c. . During bis residence at college, be pursued 
his various studies with incredible diligence, allowing him- 
self for several years, not above four hours' sleep in a night; 
yet he did not neglect useful exercise, and for the sake of 
his health sometimes partook of the recreations usual among 
4iis fellows, such as leaping, throwing the hair, ringing of 
bells, &c. To this diligence in study he allows that he 
was prompted by an early ambition to raise himself to such 

^ Ath. Oi. vol. I.-*-'B«of • Brit.«-*BtiUet Jof e meats de SaTtDt.-*Monri^« 
Niceroo^ toI. XVI. 
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eminence in church or state as might be practicable, with- 
out at this time feeling any extraordinary predilection for 
either, . He confessed that he wfis of an aspiring mind, 
affected popular applause, and was desirous of honour and 
prefermenl^ and he paid the age the compliment to think 
that superiority of learning was the readiest way to obtain 
these objects. He likewise goes so far as to allow that at 
this time be felt no concern for the honour of God, or for 
serving his country unless in subserviency to his own inte- 
rest ; but, whatever were his motives, it is certain that he 
became at college a very distinguished scholar. 

He remained iiere till the age of twenty -one, maintained 
chiefly by an uncle, a gentleman of a good estate in Wales, 
who having no children of his own, intended to have made 
him his heir, as bis father had a large family. About this 
time, we are told by most of his biographers, archbishop 
Laud, who was also chancellor of Oxford, imposed several 
superstitious rites on the university, upon pain of expulsion, 
and that Mr. Owen had then received such lights that his 
conscience would not submit to these impositions; but 
what these impositions, or superstitious rites were, they 
have not informed us. It is probable they related to the 
academical habits, the wearing of which Laud enjoined 
very strictly, but which will scarcely now be thought of 
sufficient importance to trouble the conscience of any man. 
Mr. Owen, however, like many other good and wise men 
of his party, began with scruples on small matters, which 
obstinacy and perseverance magnified into objects of the 
most serious importance. That he was serious could not 
be doubted, for his hopes of rising could no longer be in* 
dulged ; his friends, we are told, forsook him as one in- 
fected with puritanism, and he became so much the object 
of resentment from the Laudensian party, as they were 
called, that he was forced to leave college. 

With this dislike to the discipline of the university, he 
appears to have connected at the same time many perplex- 
ing thoughts respecting his spiritual state, which ended in 
a sort of melancholy that lasted about five years, during 
which he seemed alienated from his friends and accustomed 
pursuits. He was roused to activity, however, as soon as 
the rebellion broke out, on which occasion he appeared a 
decided supporter of the measures of the parliament. The 
first consequence of this was, that his uncle, who was a zea- 
lous royalist, resented his conduct, settled his estate upon 
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aootbery and died without leaving him any thing. About 
this time, however, sir Robert Dormer, of Ashcot, in the 

{)arish of Great Milton, took him into his family as chap« 
ain, and tutor to his eldest son, a task for which be waa 
eminently fitted; and he afterwards became chaplain to 
John lord Lovelace of Hurley, in Berkshire, a loyalist, 
who treated Mr. Owen with respect, from an opinion of 
bis great learning ; but when this nobleman went to join 
the king's army, Mr. Owen came up to London, and took 
lodgings in Charter-bouse yard. While here, going one 
day to Aldermanbury church, with a view of bearing. Mr* 
Calamy, it happened that a stranger preached, and the 
effect of his discourse was to remove all those doubts with 
which Mr, Owen had been perplexed for some years, and 
to restore the traaquiUity of his mind on religious matters. 
. Mr. Owen was admitted into orders about the time he 
took his master's degree, but had as yet obtained no pre-* 
ferment During his abode In London, however, he wrote 
bis << Display of Arminianism," which was published ' in 
1642, and became so popular, as to procure him very ge- 
neral respect from the party that had now obtained the dis* 
posal of church-preferments. It is still indeed considered 
%. very able performance, but at. that time was thought par- 
ticularly seasonable, Arminiantsm, and the steps archbishop 
Laud took to encourage such opinions, having engaged the 
attention of all who meditated the changes, or reformation 
in church and state, which afterwards followed. The effect 
of the publication to himself was. immediate, and important. 
Already a committee, had been fqimed ** for purging the 
church of scandalous ministers;" and Mr. White, the chair- 
man, of this committee, . sent a special messenger to Mr. 
Owen, to present him with the living of Fordham in Essex; 
which offer he the more cheerfully embraced, as it gave 
him an opportunity for the regular exercise of his ministryy 
and he went thither to the great satisfaction, not only of 
that parish, but of the country round. He continued at 
this place about a year and a half, where his preaching was 
so acceptable, that people resorted to his ministry from 
other parishes. Soon, after he came to Fordham, he mar- 
ried a lady, whose name is supposed to have been Rooke, 
by whom he had several children, none of whom survived 
him. In 1644 he published his discourse, ** Of the Duty 
of Pastors and People." 

Upon a report that the sequestered incumbent of Ford^^ 
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ham was dead, the patron, who had no kindness for Mr. 
Owen, presented another to the living; on which Jthe 
people at Cog^gesbali, a market-town about five miles from 
thence, earnestly invited him to be their minister ; and the 
earl of Warwick, the patron, very readily gave him the 
living; and here he taught a more numerous congregation, 
seldom fewer than two thousand, consisting of persons ge- 
nerally sober, religious, and discreet, who contracted an 
uncommon and very steady regard for their pastor. Hi- 
therto Mr. Owen had been a presbyterian in matters of 
church government; but after diligent inquiry into the na- 
ture of church government and discipline, he became con- 
vinced that the congregational way, or the mode of inde- 
pendency, was most agreeable to the rule of the New Tes- 
tament ; and he published his opinion,, with the several 
reasons for it, in two quartos. Several ministers of the 
presbyterian denomination were dissatisfied with this 
change of Mr. Owen's judgment, and particularly Mr. 
Cawdry reproached him very unhandsomely, to whom be 
returned, as he generally did, a much more civil answer. 
He had formed a church at Coggeshall upon these congre- 
gational principles, which continued long ; but his reputa- 
tion as a divine and preacher was not confined to this spot. 
He was soon sent for to preach before the parliament : 
this sermon is entitled ** A Vision of free Mercy, &c." on 
Acts xvi. 11. April 29, 1646. He pleads for liberty of 
conscience and moderation towards men of different per- 
suasions, &c. in an ** Essay for the practice of Church- 
government in the Country," which he subjoins to that 
sermon. In 1643 he published his book, entitled '* Salus 
electoruni, sanguis Jesu :*' or, ^* The Death of Death in 
the Death of Christ." He dedicated this book to Robert 
earl of Warwick, where he pays his tribute of thanks to 
his lordship for that privilege of opening the door for hip 
preaching the gospel at Coggeshall ; and in his preface to 
the reader he tells us, " That this performance was the re- 
sult of more than seven years serious inquiry into the mind 
of God about these things, with a perusal of all which he 
could attain, that the wit of men in former or later days 
hath published in opposition to the truth." He had indeed 
such an opinion of this work, that although generally mo* 
dest in speaking of himself, he scrupled not to declare, 
that ** He did not believe he should Ave to see a solids 
answer given to it." 
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Daring the siege of Colchester, be became acqoMiHecf 
with general FairfaX| who was quartered at Coggeshall for 
some days ; and when Colchester surrendered, he preached 
a sermon on the day of thanksgiving, and another to 
the parliamentary committee that had been imprisoned by 
the enemy, but were now released. These two sermons 
are entitled ^* Ebenezer, a Memorial.oT the Deliverance of 
Essex County and Committee." He was again required to 
preach before the House of Commons^ Jan. 31, 1648-9, 
the very next day after the murder of king Charles : much 
was expected from this sermon, and an apology for 
the bloody deed of the preceding day would infallibly 
have led to preferment ; but we are told *' hii discourse 
was 80 modest and inoffensive, that his friends could make 
no just exception, nor his enemies take an advantage of 
his words another day." After this he frequently was ap« 
pointed to preach before the parliament, and, on Feb. 
1649, had Cromwell, for the 6rst time, as one of his 
hearers, who was highly pleased with the discourse. Crom- 
well was at this time preparing to go to Ireland, and meet* 
ing with Mr. Owen a few days afterwards, at general Fair- 
fax's house, he came directly up to him, and laying his 
hand on his shoulder in a familiar way, said, " Sir, you 
are the person I must be acquainted with." Mr. Owen 
modestly replied, *' That will ht more to my advantage 
than yours ;^* to which Cromwell rejoined, ** We shall soon 
see that," and taking him by the hand led him into lord 
Fairfax's garden ; and from this time contracted an intimate 
friendship with him, which continued to bis death. He 
acquainted Mr. Owen with his intended expedition into 
Ireland, and desired his company there to reside in the 
college at Dublin ; but he answered that the charge of the 
church at Coggeshall would not permit him to comply with 
his request. Cromwell, however^ would have no denial^ 
and after some altercation, told the congregation at Cog- 
geshall, that their pastor must and should go. He did not, 
however, travel with the army, but arrived privately at 
Dublin, and took up his lodgings in the college. Here lie 
frequently preached, and superintended the aifiurs of the 
college, for about half a year, when he obuined Crom- 
well's leave to return to Coggeshall^ where be was joyfully 
received. 

» In Sept. 1650, Cromwell required Mr. Owen to go^ith 
him to Scotland ; and when he found him averse to another 
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absence from his flock at Coggesball, he procured an order 
of parliament, which could not be disobeyed. He remained 
at Edinburgh about half a year, and returning to Cogge- 
shall, expected, as his biographers s^y, to have passed 
the remainder of hi^ day« there. But the general reputa* 
tion he had acquired, and his favouritism with Cromwell, 
pointed him out for a higher station, that of Aekn of Christ 
church, in room of Dr, Reynolds, afterwards bishop of 
Norwich, who had been placed in thi^ office by the au* 
thority of the parliamentary visitors. Mr. Owen appears 
to have owed his promotion to the parliament itself, as ap- 
pears by the following document ; ** The House, taking into 
consideration the worth and usefulness of Mr. John Oweiiy 
student of Queen's-coUege, M. A. has ordered that be be 
settled .in the deanry of Christ-church, Oxford, ii^ the 
room of/* jcc. This ivaa the first intimation Mr. Owen had 
of his appointment; but be afterwards received a letter 
from the principal students of the college, signifyinfl; their 
great satisfaction, and a commission from Cromwell, who 
was at this time chancellor of jthe university, to act as vice- 
chancellor. Accordingly he went to Oxford in 1651, and 
on Sept. 26 of the following year, was admitted vice* 
chancellor. About the same time he took his degree of 
D. D. His rise seems calculated to have gratified the am- 
bition he acknowledged in bis youthful days, for he had 
not been above twelve or fourteen years absent from Oz« 
ford, and was now only in his thirty-sixth year. 

Granger remarks, that ** Supposing it necessary for one 
of his persuasion to be placed at the bead of the university, 
none was so proper as this person ; who governed it seve- 
ral years with much prudence and moderation, when fac- 
tion and animosity seemed to be a part of every religion.** 
It is certain that Dr. Owen*s administration was distinguished 
for moderation, arising doubtless from bis natural temper ; 
and that he was impartial in his patronage. At thb time 
the presbyierians had considerably the ascendancy, and it 
was with such he most of all conversed in the university, 
and, in the disposition of several vacant livings, he gene- 
rally gave them to presby terians : nor was he ever wanting 
to oblige even the episcopal party, whom he suflPered to 
meet quietly, about three hundred every Sunday, at the 
bouse of Dr. Willis, near Christ-church, where they cele- 
brated divine service according to the liturgy of the church 
.of England; and though he was often urged to it, yet he 
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would never give them the least disturbance ; and if at any 
time they met with opposition or trouble on tbat account, 
it was JTrom other hands, and always against his mind. In 
k)is office also of commissioner for ejecting ^* scandalous 
ministers,** as the royalists were generally called, he fre- 
quently took the part of men of merit, and particularly in 
the case of Dr. Edward Pococke. This moderation of tem- 
jper in the exercise of power, gained him the love and 
respect of the most ; yet we must observe also, that he 
would not suffer authority to be slighted, when there was 
occasion to assert it. At an act, when one of Trinity-col- 
iege was Terrae-filius, before he began, the doctor stood 
up, and in Latin told him, he should have liberty to say 
what he pleased, provided he would avoid profaneness, 
obscenity, and personal reflections. The Terrae^filius be- 
gan, and in a little time transgressed in all these particu- 
lars, and the doctor endeavoured to check him, but finding 
that he paid no attention to his remonstrances, he sent his 
beadles to pull him down, on which the scholars interposed, 
and would not suffer them to come near him. Dr. Owen 
then resolved to pull him down himself, and when bis 
friends dissuaded him lest the scholars should do him some 
mischief, be exclaimed, ** I will not see authority thus 
trampled on," and actually seized on the offender and sent 
him to prison. Dr. Owen was never deficient in personal 
courage, for in 1654, having heard of some disturbances 
in Wiltshire, which threatened to reach Oxford, be ordered 
a troop of scholars to be raised and armed for the protec- 
tion of the university ; and Wood informs us that he often 
appeared at the head of them, well mounted, with a sword 
by his side and a case of pistols. 

Some other parts of his conduct savour more of the 
levelling spirit of the times ; and as he had been disturbed 
in his youth by Laud*s regulations respecting the univer- 
sity habits, he determined to prohibit every mark of dis- 
tinction of that kind ; but it does not appear that }ie per- 
sisted in this determination, or that the university was so 
unanimous in supporting the measures of their new gover- 
nors, as they bad been when first visited. On the other 
hand many instances are on record, by which we learn that 
be patronized literary merit in young men of poor circum- 
stances, with great liberality, and apparently without any 
t^onsideration of their principles, maintaining many p{ 
them at his own expence, or providing them with mainte- 
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nance in college. On one occasion a. poor scholar fnufbed 
on bim with a Latin letter, in which Dr. Owen perceiving 
considerable talent, asked, him if he wooteit^ and wbeo be 
affirmed that he did, he said, <* Well: go into. the next 
room, and write another as good, and I will not be warnt- 
in^ to encourage you.*' The young psan hariog performed 
this to bin satisfaction, be took him into bis house as tutor 
to bis children. 

During his Tice-chancellqrship ^, he was. a frequent 
preacher at St. Mary's, and other places in the county^ 
and published some of his Dumerouswovks, particularly in 
1654, his <' Saint^s Perseverance,'' in answer to Goodwin's 
^* Redemption redeemed;*' and in 1655,^ bis *< Vindicias 
Evangelic®, or, the Mystery of the Gospel vindicated, 
and Socinianism examined," against BiddLe, who had>pub- 
lisbed' two Socinian Catechisms. In > tbe prefoce toi this 
work,' which he wrote at the desire of the heads/of bousea 
and mAny other divines of Oxford, is a succiiici and. per- 
spicuous history of Sjocinianiam from its fir&ti appeauaece* 
This' was followed by tiis more popular treatise, .ofteB re^ 
printed till this day, on *< Communion. with God»" In 
1657 he was succeeded as vice-chancellor > by .Dx..Cfonaot, 
and in 1659, as dean of . CbriKt*-qjburch by- Dr. Aeynolds. 
For these changes his biographers, no otherwise account 
than as parts of that general change which, the restonmioa 
wasf about to effect. Dr. Owen, however^ lost his vice- 
chancellorship on the death of Oliver Cromwell, whose 
Successor, Richard, appointed Dr. Conant. The latter was 
evidently an ejectment, and it is supposed the.presbytea* 
ans had a hand in it. • - 

Bishop Burnet relates an extraordinary anecdote relative 
to the death of* Cromwell. He tells us, that Tillot&on, 
happening to be at Whitehall on a fest«<lay of tbe'house-« 
hold, about a week after, went out of curiosity into the 
presence-chamber, where the solemnity was kept; aod 
saw there on one side of the table the new protector, with 
the rest of his family; and, on the other,, six preachers, 
among whom were Dr. Owen, Dr. Goodwin^ Mr. Caryl, 

• 

* Tbe ino»t unaccoDotable part pf of his beiag a divine, by renouodof 

Dr. Owen's conduct, while vice>chan* his orders, and pleading that be was 

. cellor, occurred in 1654, when be of- only « laynao. He was aecvrdiogly | 1/ 

V I fifed himself at a candidate to repre- returned, bat bis eiectioo being quea* 

tent the uniTersity in parliament On tioned by the House, be tat only a 

this occasion, according to Wood, be abort time. 

e%di»aTonied to remova the objection ' 
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and Mr. Sterry, with wbose sallies of entlniaiasin Tillotson 
was much disgusted, God being in a manner reproached 
with the late protector^s services, and challenged for tak* 
ing him away so soon.. Goodwin, who had pretended to 
assure them in a pt-ayer, a few minutes before lie expired, 
that he was not to die; ^d now the confidence to say to 
God, '* Thou hast deceived us, and we are deceived.** 
And Sterry, praying for Richard, used words next to bias- 
l^emy, " Make him the brightness of the father^s glorj*, 
and the express image of his person.*' No particular ex- 
pression of Owen, however, is recorded ; and therefore 
the fact does not particularly attach to him, but is rather 
generally illustrative of the enthusiasm of the party. 

The short time he remained at Oxfordi he preached al 
8t Peter*s in the East, to a crowded congregation who re- 
gretted his being now excluded from St. Mary's; and. after 
Jeavifig Oxford, he retired to Stadham, where he had pur^^^ 
chased an estate. According to Baxter, he is supposed to, 
have had a particular hand in restoring the members of the 
old paiiiament, who compelled Richard Cromwell to re- 
sign ; but this seems a disputable point We are more 
certain that at the meeting of bis brethren at the Savoy in 
1*658, he took an active part, and bad a principal hand in 
drawing up the confession of faith of what were called the 
eongregational churches. On the restoration of Charles II. 
he was not in possession of any church preferment, but 
bad formed a congregatioh at Stadham^ where be continued 
to preach for some time until he settled in London. Here 
be contracted an acquaintance with some of the most emi- 
nent persons in churcj^ and state, and might have risen to 
considerable preferment bad he chosen to conforjm. In 
1661 he published a learned and elaborate work, '^ De na- 
tura, ortu, progressu, et studio versB Theologian," 4to. The 
following year, one John Vincent Lane, a Franpiscan. 
friar, published a work called *^ Fiat Lux," in which, under 
the pretence of recommending moderation and charity, 
he endeavoured to draw over his readers to the church of 
Rome, as the only infallible cure of all religious animosi- 
ties. Two editions of this work were printed before it fell 
under Dr. Owen^s notice ; but it was, at length, sent to 
him by a person of distinction, with a request that he would 
write a reply to it. This he readily undertook, and, in 
the same year, published his " Animadversions on Fiat 
Lux. By a Protestant." This produced an answer froi|i 
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Lanei and anodier tract from Owen, entitled *^ A Vindi- 
cation, of Animadversions on Fiat Lux;" but there was 
•ome di£Bculty in obtaining a licence for this last booh; 
when the bishops who were appointed by act of paf- 
Jiament the principal licensers of divinity-books bad %xh 
amined it: they made two objections against it.* I. 
.That upon all occasions when he mentions^ the evangelism 
and apostles, even St. Peter himself, he left out the title 
of saint. 2. That be' endeavours to prove that it could not 
be determined that St« Peter was ever at Rome. To the 
first the doctor replied, that the title of evangelist, or 
apostle, by which the scripture names them, was much 
more glorious than that .of saint ; for in that name all the 
people of God were alike honoured ; yet to please them he 
-yielded to that addition ; but as to the other objections, he 
would by no means consent to any alteration, unless they 
<:ould prove him to be mistaken in his assertion, and rather 
•chose his book should never see the light than to expunge 
what he had written upon that subject ; and in all proba- 
'bility it would not have been printed, had not sir Edward 
Nicholas, one of his majesty^s principal secretaries of state, 
who was informed of the matter, written to the bisliop of 
London to license it notwithstanding this objection. Thia 
book recommended him to the esteem of the lord chan- 
cellor Hyde, who, by sir Bulstrode Whitlocke, sent for him, 
and acknowledged the service of his late books against Fiat 
Lux ; assuring him that he had deserved the best of any 
English protestant of late years; and that for these per«- 
iermances the church was bound to own and advance him ; 
and at the same time he offered him preferment if he would 
accept it : the chancellor moreover told him there was one 
thing he much wondered at, that he being so learned a 
mau, and so well acquainted with church history, should 
embrace that novel opinion of independency, for which, 
in his. judgment, so little could be said. The doctor re- 
plied, that indeed he. had spent some port of his time in 
reading over the history of the church, and made this 
offer to bis lordship, if he pleased, to prove that this was 
that way of government which was practised if\ the church 
for several hundred years after Christ, against any bishop 
he should think fit to bring to a disputation with him upi6n 
this subject. *' Say you so ?** said the chancellor, <' then I 
em much mistaken." Other conversation passed between 
them, particularly about liberty of conscience : The lor4 
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cbatftfeHor asked him wiuit he would desirfe with' respefct tb 
• liberty and forbearatoce . id the matters of rellgio|i* To 
wbieh the doctor replied, ** That the liberty he desired 
was for protestantSy who assented to the doctrine of the 
>chareb of England." This was afterwards misrepresented, 
«s if he meant to exclude all others from the exercise of 
their religion, which he often declared was not his meaning. 

Notwithstanding the abilities he had displayed in this 
contiOYersy, as he would not conform, he became liable to 
the same interroptions as his brethren in the exercise of 
bis preaching, and on this account began to entertath 
serious thoughts of leading his native country, and bad 
actually made preparations to go to New England, where 
be had the offer of the place of president of Harvard coU 
legey but he was prevefited by express orders from the 
king.: Duringthe plagne, however, in 1665, and the great 
fire of London iir 1666, when the laws against nonconform- 
ists were somewhat relaxed, he enjoyed frequent oppor- 
tunities of preaching in London and elsewhere f but when 
the laws began again to be put in for^e, he had recourse 
to his pen, and in 1668 published his ** Exposition of the 
CXXX Psalm," and in the same year, his *^ Exposition 
upon the Epistle to the Hebrews," an elaborate work, 
which be completed in 16^4, in 4 vols, folio. This is 
usually reckoned his Capital work, and although not un- 
common at the present time, sells at a very high price. 
It alone affords a sufficient proof of the extent of his theo- 
logical learning. At the end of 1669, when Mr. Samuel 
(afterwards bishop) Parker, pubilished his '* Discourse of 
Ecclesisistical Polity, and the power of the civil Magistrate 
in matters of ReKgion," Dr. Owen answered it in a work 
called ^' Truth and Innocence vindicated." In 1670, while 
the act against con^ntioles was revived in parliament, he 
was advised to draw up some reasons against it, which were 
laid before the Lords, but without efiect. 

On the death of the rev. Joseph Coryl, in 1673, Dr. 
Owen was invited to succeed him in the charge of a very 
numerous congregation in Lead^nball- street, add as be 
had already a charge of the ssrme kind, the congregations 
agreed touYiite. In the following year be published "A 
IMscourae concerning the Holy Spirit;'* in 1677, bi^ <<Doo<- 
trine of Justification' by F^ith ;••' and in I6t9; hitf ** Glorious 
Mystery of the Person of Christ f^ all which, at least the 
genuine editions of them, are still in considerable request. 
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Dr. Ovren was in most of bis works rather proHX|. wbicKhaa 
given rise to abridgments of some of themi but as these are 
execmed soirietimes by men not exactly according in hia 
principles,, little reliance can be placed on their accuracy* 
In his own days, we are told that his works procured bioa 
the admiration and friendship of many persons of rank, 
who took great delight in his conversation. Among these 
are enumerated the earl of Orrery, the earl of Anglesea» 
lord Willoughby of Parham, lord Wharton, lord Berkley, 
sir John Trevor, one of the principal secretaries of state, 
&c. Even Charles II. and the duke of York paid parti- 
cnlar respect to him. It is said that when he was at Tua« 
bridge, drinking the waters, the duke sent for him to hi^ 
tent, and entered into a long conversation on the subjeot 
of nonconformity. The king went yet farther ; for, after 
his return to London, his majesty conversed with him for 
the space of two hours together, and after assuring him of 
his favour and respect, told him he might have access to 
bis person as often as he pleased ; isaid that be was sensible 
of the wrong he had done to the dissenters ; declared him- 
self a friend to liberty of conscience, and concluded all by 
giving Dr. Owen a thousand guineas to distribute among 
those who had suffered most by the late severities. Whether 
the professions of the king and the duke were sincere.or 
not, or whether this was an act of policy, or an iavqlunr 
tary, respect paid to the talents and amiable private cha^ 
racterof Dr. Owen, it appears that he was not afterwards 
molested in the exercise of his ministry. 

During the short remainder of Dr. Owen*s life, be waa 
much afflicted with the stone and asthma, aggravated, if 
not brought on, by unremitting study, which, however, 
he still continued, until confined, about a month before his 
death, which took place at his house at Ealing, August 
24, 1683, in the sixty-seventh year of his age. .He was 
interred ;n the dissenters^ burying-groundin Bunhill-fields, 
where a monument was erected to his memory. 

Thd character of Dr. Owen, apatt from the share he had 
in the troubles of hid coilntry, seems entitled to the praise 
bestowed by hlis various biographers. In person he waa 
tall, g^sve in aspect, of a comely and majestic figure, and 
bis deportment was in every respect that of a gentleman. 
As he was indisputably the most learned, be was at the 
same time the most moderate and candid of the noncon- 
formists. With great talents, keenness, and spirit for 
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controversy, he confined himself itrictly.to. argument^ and 
abstained from personal reflections and arrogance. As a 
writer he was perhaps the ^ost volominousof his brethren. 
His works amount to seven vohimes in folio,. twenty in 
quarto, and about thirty in ocuvo. ' 

OWEN (Lbwis), a controversial writer against the Je- 
suits, yvas born in Merionethshire in 1572, and educated 
M Christ Church, Oitford, >hich he left without taking a 
degree, ^'having,** as Wood says, 'f some petty employ- 
ment bestowed on him/* He afterwards went to the con* 
tineut, and entered into the society of the Jesuits in Spain, 
but discovering that their conduct savoured more of worldly 
policy than true religion, he made use of the iDformatioQ 
he had picked up among them to expose their intrigues. 
With tlus view he published, l. <' The Running Register; 
fecording a true relation of the state of the English col- 
leges, seminaries, and cioysters of all forraigne parts. To- 
gether with a brief and compendious discourse, of tlie lives, 
practices, couzenage, impostures and deceits of all our 
English monks, * friars, Jesuits, and seminarie priests in 
general," Lond. 1626. This curious book (of which. some 
.extracts are given in the <' Restituta,*' vol. I. p* 141) 
abounds with anecdotes of those English Roman catholics 
who had fled for refuge to the foreign seminaries. 2% ''The 
unmasking of all popish monks, friars, and Jesuits ; or, a 
treatise of their genealogy, beginnings, proceedings, and 
present state,*' &c. ibid. 1628, 4to. 3. '' Speculum Je- 
suiticum, or the Jesuit's Looking-glass ; wherein they ikiay 
behold Ignatius (their patron) his progress, their own pil- 
grimage," &c. ibid. 1629, 4to. To this is added a list of 
all their colleges, the number of their fellows, &c. This 
was reprinted in sir Edward Sandys^s '' EuropsB Speculum." 
Owen was living in 1629) as appears by the date of his 
work, but we have no information of what became of him 
afterwards. * 

OWEN (Thomas), a learned judge, and author of a 
book of reports, was the son of Richard Owen, esq. of 
Condover, in Shropshire* and educated in Oxford, but in 
what college seems doubtful. Having taken a degree in 
arts, he left the university, and repairing to Lincoio's Inof, 
London, studied law, and became an eminent counsellor. 

> Biog. BrU.r-.Life, 1780, 8to, aod 1738, 12mo.— Ath. Ox. yo\ Il.^Ca- 
laoiy.^WilsoQ'i Hist of Dissenting Charcbcp. — Bnroet't Own Times, 6Be.-^ 
Ww'^* AqmIs. s Ath. Oi. I. 
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In 1 583. he was elected Lent-reader of that society. In 
1590 he was made seijeant at law, and queen's seijeant 
soon after. He arrived at length at the dignity of judge of 
the common pleas^ which oflSce he is said to have executed 
during five years with great abilities and integrity. He 
died in December 1 598, and was buried on the south side 
of the choir in Westminster abbey, where a monument was 
erected to his memory. He had the reputation of a learned 
man, and a patron of learning. His ** Reports in the 
King> Bench and Common Pleas, in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, and some few cases in the time of king James,** 
(which last could not have been his) were printed in folio^ 
in 1656. Though there is a vacancy in the pages of this 
volume from 77 to 80 inclusive, the book is perfect. ' 

OWTRAM, or OUTRAM (William), a learned English 
divine, was born in Derbyshire in 1625, and in 1641 was 
admitted of Trinity college, Cambridge, where he took 
the degree of B. A. in 1645^ and according to his epitaph, 
seems to have been fellow of that college, as he was after- 
wards of Christ's. In this last he took the degree of M. A. 
in 1649, and that of D. D. in 1660. His first preferment 
was in Lincolnshire, and he appears to have succeeded Dr. 
Josias Shute in the rectory of St. Mary Woolnoth, which 
be resigned in 1666. On July 30, 1669, he was installed 
archdeacon of Leicester, to which be was collated by Dr. 
William Fuller, bishop of Lincoln. In July 1670 he was 
^80 installed prebendary of Westminster, and was some 
time rector or minister of St. Margaret's, Westminster. 
fie died August 23, 1679, aged fifty-four, arid was interred 
in Westminster abbey, where a monument was erected to 
bis memory, with a Latin inscription. In this he is re- 
corded as *^ a complete divine in all respects, a nervous and 
accurate writer, and an excellent and constant preacher.** 
It is also noticed that intense application to study brought 
on the stone, which at last proved fatal to him. He was 
an accomplished scholar in the Oriental languages, as ap- 
pears by his excellent work ** De Sacrificiis," Lond. 1677. 
This is divided into two books: in the first he treats of the 
origin of sacrifices ; the places for sacrificing, and the ta- 
bernacle and temple of the Jews. His object is to defend 
tlie doctrine of vicarious punishment, and of piacular or 
expiatory sacrifices, in opposition to the Socinian notions^ 

1 Atb. Ox. tol. T.— Bridgrman*! Lrg •! Bibliograiihy. 
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In the second book he treats of the priesthood of Christ} 
prores that Christ is a priest properly so called ; that bis 
sacrifice is an expiatory sacrifice, which takes away the 
sins of mankind ; that his death is a yicarious panisbment, 
or, that be suffered for, and in the stead of, sinful men^ 
&C. Ace. Some of bis sermons having been surreptitiously 
printed, his relations selected twenty from his MSS. which 
were published by Dr. James Gardiner, afterwards bishop 
of Lincoln. Of these a second edition appeared in 1B97, 
8to, with a preface by the editor, in which he gives'a high 
character of Dr. Owtram. Baxter also spealu highly of 
htm. Peek has published, in his << Desiderata,'* a fragment 
of one of Dr. Owtram's sermons. ' 

OZANAM (Jambs), an eminent French mathematieiani 
was descended from a fkmily of Jewish extraction, but 
which had long been cooTorts to the Romish faith; and 
some of whom had held considerable places in the parlia« 
ments of Provence. He was born at Boligneux, in Brescia^ 
^ in 1 640 ; and being a younger son, though his fathcHr had 
a good estate, it was thought proper to breed him to the 
cborcii, that he might enjoy some small benefices which 
belonged to the fismiiy, to serve as a provision for him* 
Accordingly he studied divinity four years ; but, on the 
death of his father, devoted himself entirely to the mathe«« 
matics^ to which he bad always been strongly attached. 
Some mathematical boohs, which fell into his hands, first 
excited his curiosity ; and by hn extraordinary geniuSy 
without the aid of a master, be made so great a proeiess^ 
diat at the age of fifteen be wrote a treatise of that kind^ 
of whtob, attbough it was not published, he inserted the 
principal parts in some of his subsequent works. 

For a maintenance be first went to Lyons to teach the 
mathematics, in which be had oonsiderable encouragement ^ 
and after some time bis generoos disposition procured hion 
still better success elsewhere. Among his scholars were 
two foreigners, who expressing their uneasiness to him «4 
being disappointed of some bills of exchange for a journey 
to Paris, be asked them how much would do, and being 
told 50 pistoles, he lent theci the money immediately, 
even without their note 'for it. Upon their arrival at Paris, 
mentioning this generous action to M. Daguesseau, iather 
of the chawceHor, this magistrate was touched svitb .it| 
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nni engaged them to invite Ozanam to Pkris, with a pro- 
mise of his favour. The opportunity was eagerly em-*' 
braced ; and the business of teaching the mathematics here 
aoon brought him in a considerable income: but be waated 
prudence for some time to maise the best use of it. He* 
was young, handsome, and sprightly ; and much addicted 
both to gaming and gallantry, which continnally drained 
his purse. Among others, he had a love intrigue with a 
wom&n, who lodged in the same house with him, and gave 
herself out for a person of condition. However, this ex- 
pence in time led him to think of matrimony, and he soon 
after married a young woman without a fortune, but for 
this defect she made amends by her modesty, virtue, and 
sweet temper ; so that chough the state of his purse was 
not amended, yet he experienced a long course of domes- 
tic happiness. He had twelve children by her, who all 
died young ; and he was lastly rendered quite unhappy by 
the death of his wife also, which happened in 1701. Nei-* 
ther did this misfortune come single : for the war breaking 
out about the same time, on account of the Spanish suc- 
cession, it swept away all his scholars, who, being foreign- 
ers, were obliged to leave Paris. Thus be sunk into a 
very melancholy state; under which, however, he received 
some relief, and amusement, frona the honour of being ad- 
mitted this same year an eleve of the royal sicademy of 
sciences. 

He seems to have had a pre-sentiment of his death, from 
some lurking dism'der within, of which no outward symp- 
toms appeared. In that persuasion he refused to engage 
with some foreign noblemen, who offered to become bis 
scholars ; alleging that he should not live long enough t6 
ttLtry them through their intended course. Accordingly 
he' was seieed soon after with an apoplexy, which termi^ 
nated bis existence in less than two hoars, on the Sd of 
April, 1717, at 77 years of age. 

We are tojd that he knew too much of astronomy to give 
into judicial astrology ; and obstinately refused all that was 
offered him to engage him to calculate nativities. Once 
indeed he submitted to the importunity of a count of the 
empire, whom be had sufficiently warned not to believe 
him. He drew up by astronomy the scheme of his nati- 
vity, and then without employing the rules of astrology, 
foretold him all the instances of good fortune, which came 
into his head. The count at the same time procured his 
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borofcope to be taken by a phyticiany wbo was greatly in* 
fatuated with astrology, aud who followed exactly all the 
rules of that art. Twenty years after the count informed 
Mr Ozaoam, that all his predictions were come to pass, 
and that none of the physician's bad their effect. This 
account gave him a very different satisfaction from what 
was intended. The count thought to compliment him 
upon his skill in astrology, but it only served to confirm 
bim in his opinion of the absurdity of that pretended 
science. 

Ozanam was of a mild and calm disposition, a cheerful and 
pleasant temper, endeared by a generosity almost unparal* 
leled. His manners were irreproachable after marriage; 
and he was sincerely pious, and zealously devout, though 
studiously avoiding to meddle in theological questions. He 
used to say, that it was the business of the Sorboone to 
discuss, of the pope to decide, and of a mathematician to go 
straight to heaven in a perpendicular Hue. He wrote a 
great number of useful books; a list of which is as follows: 
1. "La Geometrie-pratique, contenant la Trigonometrie 
theorique & pratique, la Longimetrie, la Planimetrie, & 
la Stereometrie/' Paris, 1684, 12mo. 2. " Tables des 
Sinus, Tangentes, & Secantes, .& des Logarithmes des 
Sinus & des Tangentes, & des nombres depuis Tunitg 
jusqu'^ dix mille, avec un trait6 de Trigonometrie, par 
de nouvelles demonstrations & des pratiques tres faciles,*'. 
Paris, 1685, 8vo ; reprinted, with additions, in 1710. 3. 
'^ Trait6 des 'Lignes du premier genre, de la construction 
des Equations, et des lieux Geometriques, expliqu^es par 
une methode nouvelle & facile,** Paris, 1687, 4to. 4. 
** L'usage du Compas de proportion, expliqu^ & demontr^ 
d^une maniere courte & facile, & augment^ d*un Trait^ 
de la division des champs,*' Paris, 1688, 8vo, reprinted in 
1700. d. ** Usage-de Pinstrument universel pour resoudre 
promptement & tr^s-exactement tons les problfimes de la 
Geometries pratique sans aucun calcul,*' Paris, 1688, 12mo; 
reprinted in 1700. 6. " Dictionaire Mathematique, ou 
Id^e generate des Mathematiques," Paris, 1690, 4to. 7. 
^* Methode Generale pour tracer des Cadrans sur toutes 
sortes de plans,'* Paris, 1673, 12mo, reprinted and en* 
larged in 1685. 8. '^ Cours de Mathematiques, qui' com* 
prend toutes les parties de cette science les plus utiles & 
les plus necessaires,*' Paris, 1693, 5 vols. 8vo. 9. ** Trait6 
de la Fortification^ contenant les methodes anciennes & 
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ttlodeVnes pour la construction & defense des Places, & la 
maniere de les attaquer, expliqu^es plus au long qu'elles 
n*on jusqu* k present," PariS| 1694, 4to. 10. *^ Recreations 
Mathematiques & Physiquesi qui contiennent plusieurs 
probl6mes utiles & agr6ables de rArithmetiquey de Geo- 
metrie, d'Optique, de Gnomonique, de Cosmog^apbiei de 
Mechanique, de Pyrotecnie, & de Physique, avec un 
Trait6 des Horloges ^lementaires/' Paris, 1694, 2 vols. 
8vo. There was a new edition, with additions, at Paris^ in 
1724, 4 voh. 8vo ; and in 1803, Dr. Hutton published a very 
enlarged edition, .in 4 vols. 8vo, with Montucla's and his 
own additions and improvements. 11. '< Nouvelle Trigo- 
nometrie, oil Ton trouve la maniere de calculer toutes 
sortes de Triangles rectilignes, sans les tables des Sinus, 
& aussi par les Tables des Sinus, avec un application de 
la Trigonometrie i la mesure de Lignes droites accessibles 
& inaccessibles sur la terre," Paris, 1699, 12mo. 12. 
'^ Methode facile pour arpenter ou mesurer toutes sortes 
de superficies, & pour toiser ezactement la Ma9onnerie9 
les Vuidanges des terres, & tons les autres corps, avec le 
tois^ du bois de charpente, & un trait6 de la Separation des 
Terres," Paris, 1699, 12mo ; reprinted, with corrections, 
in 1725. 13. << Nouveaux Elemens d*Algebre, ou Prin- 
cipes generauz pour resoudre toutes sortes de probldmes 
de Mathematiques," Amsterdam, 1702, 8vo. Mr. Leib-* 
nitz, in the Journal des Savans of 1703, speaks thus of this 
work of our author : '' Monsieur Ozanam's Algebra seems 
to me greatly preferable to most of those which have been 
published a long time, and are only copies from Des Cartes 
and his commentators. I am well pleased that he has re- 
vived part of Vieta's precepts, which deserve not to be for- 
gotten." 14. << Les Elemens d*Euclide, par le P. De- 
cbales. Nouvelle edition corrig6e & augmentee," Paris, 
1709, in 12mo; reprinted in 1720. 15. ** Geometric- 
Pratique du Pieur Boulanger, augmentee de plusieurs notes 
& d*un Traits de TArithmetique par Geometrie, par M. 
Ozanam," Paris, 1691, 12mo. 16. '< Trait6 de la Sphere 
du Monde, par Boulanger, revQ, corrig^, & augment^, 
par M. Ozanam," Paris, 12mo. 17. " La Perspective 
Theorique & Pratique, ou Ton enseigne la maniere de 
mettre toutes sortes d'objets en perspective, & d*en repre- 
senter les ombres caus^es par le Soleil, ou par une petite 
Lumiere," Paris, 1711, 8vo. 18. *^ Le Geographic &. 
Cosmograpbie, qui traite dd la Sphere, des Corps celestes. 
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des differens Syst^mes du Mondci du Globe, & da %em 
usages/' Parian 171 1, 8vo. 19. In the Journal desSgavaMi 
our author has the following pieces : I. '* D^moustratioii 
de ce Tbeoreme ; que la somme ou la difference de deux 
quarr^-quarrez ne peut £tre an quarr6-quarr^/' Journal of 
May 20, 1630. II. ** R^ponse i un problenie propofi6 par 
M. Cooiiers/' Journal of Nov. 17, 1681. III. "IMinofi* 
stration d'un problSne louchant les raciues fausaes imagi** 
uaires,'* Journal of the 2d and 9tb of April, 1 685. IV. 
** Methode pour trouver en nombres la racioe cubique, & 
la racine sursolide d'uu binome^ ^P^4 il y ®n ^ uue^** 
Journal of April 9th, 1691. 20. in the ** Memoires de 
Trevoux," i)e has this piece, *' R^ponse tux priocipaux 
articles, qui soni dans le 23 Journal de Paris de Tan 1703, 
toucbant la premiere partie de aon Algebre,*' ioserted in 
the Memoires of December 1703, p. 2214- And lastly, 
in the Memoirs of the Acadeftiy of Sciences of 1707, bd 
has Obserrations on a Problem of Spherical Trigoao* 
metry. ' 

OZELL (John), a writer, to whose industry, if not to 
bis genius, the world was at one time thought indebted, 
received the first rudimento of bis educatioa from Mr. Sbaw» 
an excellent grammarian, and master of the free-school a% 
Ashby de la Zouch, in Leicestershire. He afterwards com^ 
pleted bis grammatical studies under the rev. Mn Mounts- 
ford, of Christ^s Hoiipitid, where, having attained consider- 
able knowledge of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, it was the 
intention of bis friends to have sent him to the university 
of Cambridge, with a view to his being admitted into holy 
orders. But Mr. Ozell, averse to the conSnement of a 
college-life, and perhaps disinclined to Uie clerical profea* 
sion, and desirous of being sooner settled in the world than 
the regular course of academical gradations would permit^ 
solicited and obtained an employment in a public office of 
accounts ; with a view to which, be hftd taken previous care 
to qualify himself, by a most perfect knowledge of arith** 
metic in all its branches, and a greater degree of excel- 
lence in writing all the necessary bauds. Notwithstanding^ 
bowever, this grave attention to business, he still retained 
an inclination for, and an attention tO| even polite litert* 
ture, that could scarcely have been expected; and, by 
entering into much conversation with foreigners abroad, 

< Nieeron, yoIs. VI. tod X.--G«ii. Di6t*-Mortri.— Hotton's IKctiooaiy, aid 
' ia *« AtcicmtioM.'* 
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•11(1 a ciote appIicitioQ to reading at home, be isade him- 
self master of most of the living languages, especially tb# 
Freucby Italiaoi and Spanish, from all which, as well as 
from the Latin and Greek, he has favoured the world with 
many translations. Among these are Don Quixote, Rabe- 
lais, Fenelon on Learning, Vertot's '^Revolutions of Romei'* 
Nicole's '< Logic,'' « The Life of Veronica of Milan," be* 
sides some parts of Rapin, Boileau, jic. &c. The only 
one which seems rather useful is his *^ Common Prayeri 
and Common Sense, in several places of the Portuguese 
Spanish, Italian, French, Latin, and Greek Translations of 
the English Liturgy. Being a specimen of the manifold 
omissions, &c* in all, or most of the said translations, some 
of which were printed* at Oxford, and the rest at Cam* 
bridge," Lond. 1722, 8vo. For this he tells us, ia his 
foolish advertisement hereafter mentioned, the bench of 
bishops gave him a purse of guineas. Ozell's playi^ 
though all translations, are very numerous, there being in«- 
cluded in them a complete English version of the dra* 
matic pieces of that justly celebrated French writer Mo* 
liere; besides some others from Corneille, Racine, &a 
the titles of which are to be found in the " Biographia 
Dramatics." 

Mr. Ozell had the good fortune to escape all those vi* 
cissitudes and anxieties in regard to pecuniary circum* 
stances which too frequently attend on men of literary abi- 
lities; for, besides that he was, from his j earliest setung 
out in life, constantly in possession of very good places 
having been for some years auditor-general of the city and 
bridge accounts, and, to the time of his decease, auditor 
of the accounts of St Paul's cathedral and St. Thomas's 
Hospital, all of them posts of considerable emolument; a 
gentleman, who was a native of the same country with him, 
who had known him from a school-boy, and it is said lay 
under particular obligations to bis family, dying when Mr. 
Ozell was in the very prime of life, left him such a fortune 
as would have been a competent support for him if he 
should at any time have chosen to retire from business en« 
tirdy, which, however, it docs not appear he ever did. 
He died Oct. 15, 1743, and was buried in the vault of a 
church belonging to the parish of St. Mary Aldermanbury ; 
but in what year he was born, and consequently his age at 
the time of his death, are particulars that we do not find on 
reeord. 
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Mr. Ozell was m mad of application^ but of no tasCd 
or genius, yet acquired some reputation for his numerous 
translations, and would baye deserved more bad be con- 
fined bis labours to serious works, wbere a reader may be 
content witb a literal meaning ; but it vyas bis misfortune 
to undertake works of bumour and £ancy, wbicb were qua- 
lities be seemed not to possess bimself, and therefore could 
not do justice to in others. Moliere, particularly, is aa 
author of that superior genius, that it would require abili* 
ties almost equal to bis own to translate him in such a man- 
ner as to give biro, in the clothing of our own bmgui^, 
the air and manner of a native. 

Mr. Ozell, however, bad a more exalted idea of bis own 
abilities than the world was willing to allow them, for, on 
his being introduced by Mr. Pope into the ** Dunciad** (for 
what cause*, however, does not appear), he published a, 
very extraordinary advertisement, signed with his name, in 
a paper called ^< The Weekly Medley," Siept. 1729, in 
which he expresses bis resentment, and at the same time 
draws a comparison, in his own favour, between Mr. Pope 
and himself, both with respect to learning and poetical 
genius* The advertisement at length may be seen in the 
notes to the *' Dunciad.** But, says the author of his life, 
^ though we cannot readily subscribe to this self-assumed 
preference, yet, as Mr. Coxeter informs us that his con- 
versation was agreeable, and his knowledge of men and 
things considerable, and as it is probable that, with an 
understanding somewhat above the common rank, he pos- 
sessed a considerable share of good-nature, we readily al- 
low, that a person of this character might be much more 
amiable than one of a greater brilliancy of parts, if de&- 
cient in these good qualities." ' 



* He wai much the butt of the witi 
of that period. — Swift, in the introduc. 
tioQ to bit ** Polite Coovertetioo/' 
My*> ." ^ cannot conceal without in- 
gratttade, the great aimtaoce I ha^e 
received from those two illuitrioai 
writers, Mr. Osell and capt. Sierens. 
These, and some others of distinguish- 
ed eminence, in whose company 1 have 



passed so many agreeable hours, m 
they have been the great refioers of 
our language, so it has been my chief 
ambition to imitate them. Let the 
Popes, the Gays, the Arbuthnou, the 
Youngs, and the rest of that snarling 
brood, burat with envy at the praises 
we receive from the court and king- 
dom.'* 



} Biog. Dram.— >Cibber's Livei.-<i-Pope*s Works, Bowles's edition. 
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